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2. Scriptural Geology, or an Essay on the High Antiquity ascribed to the 
Organic Remains Imbedded in Stratified Rocks. By the Rev. Grorae 


Youne, D.D, 2nd. Edition. Simpkin and Marshall. 


THE authors before us are widely divided,—are in fact directly 
opposed, upon the subjects indicated by our running title, Mr. 
Gibson ranging himself under the banner of the Geologists, and 
the Reverend Doctor standing up strenuously for the Mosaic ac- 
count, according to its literal sense as given in our English 
Bibles. 

Now, it may be thought that on questions which have excited of 
late years so much keen controversy as those referred to, and so 
soon after our notice of Dr. Pye Smith’s work on the relation be- 
tween the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geological Science, 
we might have allowed the present volumes to pass with the slight- 
est mention of the views which they generally urge, especially as 
we do not discover in Mr. Gibson’s any very novel arguments on 
the more important grounds of difference ; while in Dr. Young’s 
smaller work, we have but a second edition of what appeared two 
years ago; with an appendix, however, containing animadversions 
on Dr. Smith’s work. But it is right that a champion on each side 
should be heard together, when the points at issue are of such 
magnitude as those belonging to a science which ranks next to that 
of astronomy, and, on the other hand, as is supposed by many pious 
persons, when the very foundations of our religious faith are being 
undermined by the advocates of geological theories. We therefore 
take advantage of the present opportunity to place before our 
readers a few of the more striking arguments repeated or advanced 
by the combatants before us; although, after having so recently 
reviewed Dr. Smith’s work, we need not at any very considerable 
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2 Moses and the Geologists. 

length accompany Mr. Gibson, seeing that he takes pretty nearly 
the same path as that pursued by the reverend gentleman last 
mentioned; not as a follower, we are informed in the preface, for 
nearly the whole of the Essay ‘‘ had been written before the pub- 
lication of Dr. Smith’s work, which the author had not the good 
fortune to read until within the last few weeks, nor did he ever 
attend or read reports of the Rev. Dr. Smith’s lectures on the 
subject.” 

In an introductory chapter Mr. Gibson, whose enthusiasm is 
rather verbose, asserts the high claims which Geology has in the 
range of science. Next we havea general view of the nature, the 
objects, and the relations of Geological research ; its tendency in a 
theological sense being here as in many other passages of the book 
rated very high. We then have a summary of the Geological dis- 
eoveries ‘‘which establish the high antiquity of the earth ;” and 
hence a far more remote beginning than the era supposed to be fix- 
ed by the sacred narrative. After this the Mosaic record is 
subjected to the tests which natural phenomena, reason, interpreta- 
tion or philology, and analogy supply. The Noachian flood in due 
course is the theme; after which we have a ‘ Summary of the 
arguments by which the consistency of Geology and Revelation is 
established,” which we quote entire. 

The consistency of the results established in Geology with the 
doctrines of Revelation seem, it is said by Mr. Gibson, to be as 
follows :— | 


** That upon certain points, with regard both to the doctrine of the Crea- 
tion and of the Deluge, the generally received interpretation of the Mosaic 
text can no longer be entertained consistently with the facts established in 
Geology, and must therefore be abandoned, but that itis susceptible of altered 
interpretation, and that for many considerations, it is clearly liable to cor- 
rection, by the ascertained results of scientific investigations in the actual 
phenomena of the globe. 

‘** That such correction does not in the least involve the authority of the 
Holy Scriptures, because a construction which renders the Mosaic narrative 
perfectly consistent with the language of the globe, may fairly, and without 
doing violence to the meaning and context of the narrative, be adopted : or 
if any hesitation should be felt in receiving an altered interpretation, then 
there are strong reasons for concluding that upon these particular subjects, 
the history interwoven in the book of Genesis, is not possessed of that cha- 
racter ‘ which could give importance to every point of discrepancy or coinci- 
dence between its statements and the phenomena of nature. 

“That we may so conclude without casting the slightest impeachment on 
the sacred writings. 

‘That with regard to the extent to which the received interpretation 
must be altered, we find,— 

‘‘ First, as to the doctrine of the Creation—that the researches of Geo- 
logy confirm the testimony of Scripture to the fact that all created things ori- 
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ginated in the fiat of Omnipotence ; that the creation of man was last in 
order in the great work, the human race having become tenants of the globe 
at a comparatively recent period; and established societies having began 
to be formed, at an epoch, no further distant, in all probability, than that 
assigned by the Mosaic text. 

“‘ That consequently, it is only as to the periods comprehended by the 
expression ‘ the beginning,’ and by the ‘ days’ of creation, that the received 
interpretation has to be adapted to the testimony of the globe. And that 
the only point therefore requiring reconciliation is one in which the incon- 
sistency can be obviated by a change of construction, a change which is 
fairly warranted by the text.” 


Mr. Gibson refers to the interpretations put upon the beginning 
of Genesis by Drs. Chalmers, Buckland and others ; and upon the 
*‘ days” of creation. But to go on with his summary : 


*€ Second, as to the doctrine of the Deluge—that although the phenomena 
of the globe infallibly testify that frequent changes in the relative situations of 
land and sea have taken place, and that the submersion by the waters, of land 
previously existing above their surface, has been for periods of lengthened 
duration, and that these changes have been accompanied by circumstances 
relating to organic life, which prove their occurrence at distinct intervals of 
time ; yet, that these facts do not disprove the occurrence of the tranquil 
inundation described in the Mosaic narrative, because, on a comparison of 
their respective characters,—indicated as regards the geological deluges by 
the Phenomena of nature, and as regards the Noachian Deluge by the state- 
ments of the Mosaic record,—the events cannot be identified with each other 
in any respect. 

** That the very character assigned to the Noachian Flood by the sacred 
historian precludes us from expecting to find in nature any marks of its oc- 
currence; our belief in it, therefore, rests upon the Mosaic record, as fully 
and independently as our conviction of the revolutions to which the globe 
has been subjected, rests upon the phenomena disclosed in geological in- 
vestigations. 

*‘ That such anterior revolutions occurred in periods of which nothing 
could have been known to mankind, but by means of geological induction ; 
and consequently, that the silence of the Mosaic narrative as to their occur- 
rence, is not surprising; and besides, such events were foreign to the sub- 
ject of those sacred records which were destined to reveal the moral obliga- 
tions of the human race. 

‘That there are strong reasons for considering the introductory portion 
of the Mosaic text to admit of the construction, that great anterior periods, 
subsequent to the original creation of the world, are left undefined, unno- 
ticed, and unlimited by the text. 

“That consequently, the proofs adduced in Geology, that the Noachian 
Flood was not the only event of the kind that even affected the globe, do 
not impeach the veracity of the Mosaic text. 

“ That the assumed universality of the Noachian Flood is not disproved 
by conclusions established in Geology alone ; but that considerations arising 
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on the text itself, on the laws of nature, and on physical facts, must forbid 
our adhering to that interpretation of it, which involves the doctrine of the 
universality ‘of the Flood at one time over the globe, and in fact justify our 
interpreting the statement that the Flood covered the whole earth, to 
mean the whole earth then known to man.” 


Such are some of Mr. Gibson’s “ Certainties;” but hear the 
other party. 

In the case of all controversies where the subjects of them deeply 
concern the interests of mankind, the virulence of party, and the 
hostility of the combatants, bear a close relative violence to the im- 
portance of the question. Every one knows how it is in the 
domain of politics: in the field of physical science also fierce have 
been the disputes. But how much hotter than in either has reli- 
gious antagonism grown! What then are we to expect on the 
subject of Geology, when not only the pride of science is enlisted 
in the cause, but the stability of our religion is thought by one 
party at least to depend upon the decision arrived at, viz., whether 
or not the Mosaic account of the Creation and of the Deluge is to 
be construed literally, or otherwise 2 Why, the impartial, candid, 
and temperate reader must be prepared to hear the one party 
denounced by their opponents “ as atheists, infidels, and enemies to 
revelation ;’ the other retaliating and flinging back such terms 
and names as these,—‘‘ bigots, fanatics, ignorant, and illiberal.” 

The range that Geology has by this time of day taken in the 
collection of facts, and which are accumulating with amazing 
rapidity, enable each party to give a show of probability to almost 
any fancy ; and hence so many theories, often to be put to flight by 
some new discovery; so that instead of certainties we have very fre- 
quently mere hollow conjectures. _ Nor can we say that this system 
of pleasurable guessing is confined to the geologists ; for since their 
researches have been so incessant and successful, the Scripturalists 
have been put to their wits’ end, and been obliged to arm themselves 
with the same sort of weapons,—to store their minds with the 
same kind of knowledge, that their opponents are in possession of. 
Perhaps Dr. Young has found this necessary ; at any rate he has 
evidently devoted no small share of time and thought to geological 
subjects, the attractions of the pursuit and the championship of what 
he considers to be revealed truth, no doubt inspiring him. 

His Essay is divided into two Parts; the First—* proving that 
the Strata, instead of requiring my riads of ages for their formation, 
may have been deposited nearly about one period ;” the Second— 
‘* shewing that the Deluge was the period, when all the secondary 
and tertiary rocks were formed.” We must adduce some of his 
facts and reasonings, which he thinks amount to proving and to 
showing; troubling the general reader as little as possible with 
technicalities or the abstruser points of the subject; endeavouring 
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only to direct attention to a few of those views which ought to be 
consulted along with such thories as Dr. Pve Smith and Mr. 
Gibson have put forth with regard to the Creation and the Noachi- 
an Flood. 

The Geologists allow an antiquity of incalculable extent to the 
animals and vegetables whose remains are imbedded in stratified 
rocks; that is to say, going back to a period millions of years ante- 
rior to thecreation of man. ‘‘ They picture to themsclves a mul- 
titude of primeval worlds, each garnished with its peculiar race of 
animals and vegetables, each subsisting for thousands of years, but 
at length ove erwhelmed, to make way ‘for a new race, destined in 
its turn to crow, to flourish, and to be destroyed.” But, asks Dr. 
Young, is ‘there anything in the strata, or their imbedded relics to 


indicate such high antiquity ?—He answers thus,— 


“* We see the crust of the earth composed of a vast series of beds, which 
must have been deposited one over another by water; with a number 
of irregular masses, which appear to be of igneous origin, and may be sup- 
posed to have been ejected from below, by some volcanic expansive force : 
but, as we discern nothing in the latter class of rocks to shew how long 
they were in being heaved up, so we perceive not any thing in the former, 
to shew what time was occupied in their deposition. 

* The regularity with which the depositions have been made, and the 
remarkable thinness of some of the seams, are, indeed, urged as_ proofs, 
that the process has been very slow, and that an immense period of time 
must have been required to form the whole series. The ripple-marks on 
many of the beds, and the laminated texture of others, are particularly ap- 
pealed to, as decisive evidences of a leisurely and long protracted deposition. 
But do we not witness on our sandy shores, where ripple-marks abound, the 
formation of strata in miniature, often accumulating to a considerable 
thickness in a few days?) When a storm, or high tide, has broken down, 
and swept away, any large sand bank; its materials, in less than a week, 
are re-deposited on another part of the beach, where they form a new bank, 
perhaps some yards in thickness, composed of regular layers of sand, clay, 
gravel, sea-weed, and comminuted coal. The orderly appearance and lam- 
inated texture of stratified rocks, therefore, cannot prove, that a vast period 


was employed in producing them.” 


As to the imbedded relics, he maintains that there is nothing to 
prove that they are of different creations, although the groups in 
the successive depositions may be different. He will not allow that 
in tracing the beds upwards, there is a gradual progress as 1s alleged 
by the pre-adamites, from the more rude and simple creatures, to 
the more perfect and completely organized; “ as if the Creator’s 
skill had improved by practice.” But the point which he most 
particularly urges in this part of his subject is that the fossil vege- 
tables and animals did not liv e, as is taken for granted by his oppo- 
nents, where they are now found, but were drifted thither. Ocean 
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currents are held by him to have acted to a boundless extent towards 
producing the phenomena in question, and a number of illustrative 
cases are adduced. 

The pre-adamites argue that the stratified rocks could not be 
deposited in a very limited time, for that they would be formed with 
a slowness, analogous to the gradual manner in which sediment is 
now being deposited in the bed of the ocean, furnished by the waste 
of sea-cliffs, and the mud of rivers. Our author however takes 
various grounds to shew that the stratified beds must have been 
formed on a grander scale, and deposited at a much more rapid 
rate; such indeed as the agencies which must have been at work at 
the Deluge would effect,—the pressure of the volcanic force 
from below, the heat attending it, and the action of electricity. 

We must pass on to the second Part of the Essay after quoting 
what he has to urge to an objection that may be raised to his hypo- 
thesis. It may be asked, “ If the fossil animals and vegetables all 
belonged to one period, why do those of one formation differ so 
widely from those of another? And why are there so many beds 
in which there is not a single species identical with any existing 
species?” ‘The answer given is in these words :— 


To obviate this difficulty, let us attend to another important statement, 
laid down and fully established by Mr. Lyell, in his Principles of Geology, 
IT. pp. 66, 67, &c.; viz. that the animals and vegetables of our glode, are 
not equally distributed over the whole, but exist in groups, occupying pecu- 
liar districts. The productions of the New World are totally different from 
those of the Old; those of Europe are not the same with those of Africa, 
nor do the latter correspond with those of Asia. The indigenous species of 
animals and plants in New Holland are, almost without exception, distinct 
from those of other countries. In the Floraof St. Helena, out of 61 native 
species only two or three occur any where else. With the exception of some 
eels, none of the fishes in the river Nile correspond with those of Europe, 
(See Geological Survey of the Yorkshire coast, p, 335.) In the Galapa- 
gos archipelago, as described by Mr. Darwin, ‘The birds, reptiles, plants, 
and insects are, with very few exceptions, of species found no where else in 
the world ;’ and these islands abound with saurians, not unlike those of the 
lias. (Lyell’s Element p. 394.) In short, as Mr. Lyell observes, ‘* Each 
separate region of the globe, both of land and water, is occupied by distinct 
groups of species ; and most of the exceptions to this general rule, may be 
referred to disseminating causes now in operation.” (Principles, II. p. 67.) 
Not only in each quarter of the globe, but in each considerable division of 
that quarter, especially if it be somewhat insulated, we find quadrupeds, 
birds, reptiles, insects, plants, fishes, mollusca, and sea-weed, peculiar to that 
locality. 

“If, then, a similar distribution existed in the primeval world, and if we 
suppose, with Professor Phillips, that the currents which brought the ma- 
terials of our strata, flowed from remote regions, and from various direc- 
tions; the organic bodies, as well as the mineral substances, drifted by any 
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one current, must need shave been different from those deposited by any 
other current. And if we grant what is extremely probable, that the ani- 
mals and vegetables of the ancient world, were distributed over a much 
greater extent of surface, at least of productive surface, than there is in the 
present world; we need not be at all surprised at the variety of genera and 
species, discovered in stratified rocks. Looking upon the whole case, it 
would be more strange to find uniformity than variety, in the relics of a 
world replete with life, in all its diversified forms, beyond what can now be 
witnessed.” 


Coming to the second part of the Essay, we find that the first 
thing attempted to be shewn, is that the pre-adamite theory is in- 
consistent with scripture. ‘The Doctor thinks that it seems scarcely 
consistent with the wisdom of the Divine Being, that a succession 
of creations should occupy our globe throughout long ages, without 
any intelligent creatures to enjoy the scene, and praise the Creator. 
Again, according to the sacred record, it was man’s trangression that 
brought death into the world, while the Geologists say that it 
reigned and triumphed for an immeasurable space before man ex- 
isted. But the strongest scriptural objection to their system is, that 
it leaves no room for the deluge as recorded in the Bible. That de- 
luge he argues, both from the still existing phenomena, and from 
Revelation, must have been universal, not local, as Dr. Smith con- 
jectures: and tumultuous, not a quict effusion of waters over the 
earth, as others do; and that two natural agents were sufficient to 
work out the dreadful catastrophe, both of which the sacred histo- 
rian mentions, ‘‘ The windows of heaven were opened,”—that is 
there was a tremendous rain; and “all the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up,’—that is, the waters of the ocean were 
heaved up by its bed being elevated and the dry land depressed. 
Perhaps earthquakes and volcanoes were let loose ; and these 
continued in operation for weeks together, throwing up primeval 
strata, and often rocks, which may account for many of the pheno- 
mena which are sought to be turned to purposes hostile to the 
sacred historian’s description. In short the Deluge is represented 
by our author as the grand era in the history of the earth as regards 
the things that have puzzled philosophers, and given scope to the 
wild as well as brilliant imaginings of the pre-adamites. He 


says :— 


‘‘ The ancient bed of the ocean may be supposed to have consisted of nu- 
merous layers of sand, clay, lime, and other substances, including corals and 
marine shells ; and these layers having been accumulating from the earliest 
ages, might have acquired a vast thickness at the era of the deluge, and 
might to a certain degree be consolidated into rocks. At any rate, when 
volcanic agency began to heave up these primeval strata, the powerful heat 
and pressure from beneath, aided perhaps by chemical causes, and by voltaic 
or electric action, would speedily indurate them, and when continued for 
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some time, would reduce many of them to acrystalline form, In this way, 
we may account for the formation of the primary stratified rocks, including 
the transition rocks, with the rocks of the Silurian system. Many of these 
rocks are slaty, and finely laminated, as might be expected from their being 
slowly deposited throughout a long series of years. Several of them also 
contain, as might be expected, the remains of shell, corals, and other organ- 
ized substances, such as might be found in the primeval ocean, or might be 
accidentally conveyed into it. While these rocks were thus hardened, and 
gradually raised, the inequality of the pressure from below, would throw 
them into various irregular positions, and occasion numerous contortions 
and fractures. Hence, fragments of the slate rocks might be expected to 
occur in the strata that succeed; and the one could not be supposed to be 
conformable to the other. 

** During these operations at the bottom of the sea, others of great impor- 
tance were taking place on the shore ; for, when the bed of the ocean began 
to rise, the dry land would necessarily begin tosink ; and, in sinking, would 
be violently shattered, and partially dissolved. In consequence of this, the 
mountain torrents, swoln with the rains, and the waters of the sea, now 
spreading along the open country, would sweep away immense quantities 
of matter, organized and unorganized, to be deposited in the deepest parts 
of the ocean. First, the alluvial soil, yielding to the united attacks of 
the torrents and the waves, would be extensively carried off from the 
plains and low islands; and, mingling with the sand and gravel, brought 
down by the mountain streams, or lying on the shore, would be conveyed 
into the deep sea, and deposited there, to form the red sand-stone, or con- 
glomerate, which rests unconformably on the slate rocks, and is often of 
immense thickness. 

‘* While the waters were demolishing the alluvial soil, the trees would be 
uprooted, and the whole vegetation set afloat; so that the rich forests of 
the plains, and low islands, would, each in succession, become a floating 
mass of vegetable matter; and this dense mass, partially loaded with mud, 
being conveyed into the ocean, would, in a short time, sink to the bottom, 
to become eventually a bed of coal. In the mean time, currents running 
from various quarters, bringing arenaceous, calcareous, or argillaceous mat- 
ter, would form beds of sandstone, limestone, or shale, alternating with the 
vegetable strata and with one another. Thus, the materials of the carboni- 
ferous series of rocks, would be gradually deposited ; the contents of many 
a rich forest being lodged in the new formed beds, while each stratum 


would contain the organic bodies brought by the current to which it owed 
its formation.” 


With regard to the paucity or non-discovery of human remains 
in deposits so ancient as those which have been found in the os- 


siferous caves, Dr. Young has some pertinent observations. He 
remarks :— 


" Perhaps the principal cause is, that as land and sea, for the most part, 
exchanged places at the deluge, by far the greater part of the inhabitants of 
the land must have been buried in the depths of the ocean. But human 
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relics have been discovered in ancient deposits. In the cave of Gailenreuth 
they are found intermixed with the bones of extinct species of bears, hyz- 
nas, elephants, &c.; and the same discovery has been made in the caverns 
of Bize, Pondres, and Souvignargues, in the south of France; and more 
recently, in some caverns near Liege. In some of these localities, frag- 
ments of pottery, and rude flint knives, are said to have been found. Of 
course, the abettors of the pre-adamite theory, will not allow these human 
relics to be of the same age with the bones of the extinct animals; and 
have made several lame attempts to get over the difficulty thus lying in 
their way. M. Schmerling, and other men of learning, residing near these 
caverns, and having much better opportunities of knowing the facts, than 
any transient visitor, however skilful, have decidedly expressed their 
opinion, that the human bones in these deposits are coeval with those of 
the quadrupeds. It is not pretended, that the bones of men were merely 
lying on the surface, or found only in the entrance, where they might be 
accidentally dropt: they were found in the inmost recesses of the caves, 
buried in the mud with the bones of the bear, the hyzena, and the rhino- 
ceros; and to deny them the same antiquity, is to attempt to uphold theory 
at the expense of unquestionable fact. 

‘* But it is not in cave deposits only that human relics have been detect- 
ed: they occur also in solid rocks. The discovery of human skeletons im- 
bedded in grey limestone, in the island of Guadaloupe, marks an important 
era in the progress of geology. It is to be regretted that further researches 
have not been made into that interesting deposit; especially as most geo- 
logists roundly assert, that the stone is a mere modern concretion. This 
notion, now so generally adopted, is quite at variance with the plain facts of 
the case, as detailed by Mr. Konig, in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1814; and the valuable specimen in the British Musuem gives it no coun- 
tenance whatever. The stone, which I carefully examined, greatly resem- 
bles some varieties of oolite limestone ; like which, it contains fragments of 
shells, and of corals; the latter, as in the oolite, sometimes retaining their 
original red colour. The bones are entirely fossilized, and have no appear- 
ance of recent bones accidentally incrusted with stalactite or travertine. 
Nothing but a fixed determination to set up theory against fact, can resist 
the evidence arising from this discovery. The strange idea, that these im- 
bedded human remains are the result of a battle and massacre, of so late a 
date as 1710, may be believed, when once another petrified field of battle 
can be pointed out; but it is far more likely, that we shall first discover 
other fossil specimens of the human race in secondary rocks, affording such 
irresistible evidence, as will at once annihilate the whole system of pre- 
adamite creations.” 


We have thus presented some of the arguments and facts made 
use of by a strenuous champion in behalf of the literal meaning of 
the Mosaic text, without having had any other purpose in view than 
to point out some of the hypotheses and constructions on both sides, 
of a question of unsurpassed interest and importance to those of 
our readers who may never have set about weighing the several and 
particular arguments regarding it; perfectly satisfied at the same 
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time that ‘ the volume of creation, the volume of providence, and the 
volume of inspiration, have all one Author,” and must be in sweet- 
est harmony; nay, convinced that the time will come when Geo- 
logy and Scripture will reciprocally, and without the possibility of 
being set at odds, illustrate and recommend one another; when 
conjectures which we find so plentiful on both sides will have to 
yield to demonstrations, and the bitter exaggerations of one set of 
interpreters regarding the opinions of another set, shall be abashed 
amid the effulgence of truth and the light even of this world. In 
the meanwhile, however, we must not close Dr. Young’s volume be- 
fore having a glimpse of the contents of the appendix, which 
smartly animadverts on Pye Smith’s theory, especially of a local 
Creation, and a local Deluge. 

We need not recapitulate what we before quoted from Dr. Smith 
concerning his alleged localities, further than to say that he limited 
them toa portion of Central Asia; whereas most commentators 
have thought that the Adamic creation replenished the whole earth 
before the flocd, and that that flood was universal. 

Dr. Smith gets over the literal and full meaning of the language 
of Scripture on these subjects by stating that the Divine Being, in 
communicating with man, adapts his communications to the weak- 
ness of man’s understanding, and the inperfections of man’s know- 
ledge ; and also that in scripture universal terms are often used to 
express a limited idea. He argues besides, as regards the rate of in- 
crease before the Deluge, that it was far less than after that catas- 
trophe. In reply to some of these views, the following paragraphs 
are not without their force. Says our author :— 


‘* Had the creation and the deluge been limited to Central Asia, we must 
have found here some obvious traces of this localization ; some peculiarities 
of soil, of rocks, of animals, and of vegetables ; enabling us to discern, with 
tolerable accuracy, the extent of this newest part of the earth’s surface, at 
once the cradle and the grave of its primeval inhabitants. But where are 
the landmarks of this Adamic world? Where are the traces of its exist- 
ence, or its distinguishing features? ‘The face of the country shews not a 
vestige of evidence for this localizing theory; which we are therefore war- 
ranted to dismiss, as ‘the baseless fabric of a vision.’ 

“It is proper to add, that, according to the words of Peter (2 Peter iii), 
the heaven and the earth that are reserved unto fire against the day of 
judgment, are the same that were overwhelmed by water; and we might as 
well plead for a local conflagration, as for a local flood. The argument 
drawn from this text, is not to be set aside by alleging, that the world may 
mean only the inhabitants of the world; for at the day of judgment, ‘ the 
earth and all the works that are therein, shall be burnt up ;’ not the inhabi- 
tants, who shall then be otherwise disposed of. 

“‘ Against the doctrine of a universal deluge, the doctrine taught in scrip- 
ture according to its most plain and obvious sense, no such objections can 
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be urged. Those which Dr. Smith has produced as insurmountable, are 
chiefly conjured up by himself, or by those whom his lively imagination has 
induced him to follow. 

‘* He alleges, that to effect a universal deluge, a zone of water five miles 
in thickness must have encircled the whole globe; that this mass of waters 
must have been created on purpose, and subsequently annihilated; and 
that this vast increase of the earth’s bulk, though only temporary, would 
greatly augment its power of attraction, and tend to derange the whole solar 
system. 

‘But this difficulty is altogether imaginary. To produce a general 
deluge, there was no need to create a single particle of water: for there is 
enough of water in the ocean even now to repeat such a deluge, if required. 
All that is wanted for this purpose is, to elevate the bed of the sea, and 
consequently to sink the dry land; for when the former rises, the latter 
must subside, to fill up the space which would otherwise be a vaccuum. 
Nor was it at all necessary that the waters should attain an elevation of five 
miles above their present level, or even a third part of that height; for we 
have no right to suppose, that the antediluvian mountains were as lofty as 
the present. The highest existing mountains are either the cones of volca- 
noes, such as Chimborazo, Hecla, and the Peak of Teneriffe ;—which very 
probably had no place in the ancient world;—or, like the lofty peaks 
of the Himalayan range, they consist of masses of primary rocks, thrown up 
on their edges, like projecting fragments of broken ice; and these might be 
elevated in the breaking up of the earth’s crust at the deluge.” 


As to the Ark, it is also happily enough remarked, that had the 
deluge been so limited as Dr. Smith repr resents, the question very 
naturally suggests itself why there was any such means of preserv- 
ing the seed of animals at all. Why did not Noah and his family 
emigrate ? 

The reply to one or two other opinions of Dr. Smith, which the 
author pleases to designate mere fancies, may be quoted: 


** Another of his facts is, that death entered our world before sin ; and in 
connexion with this, that the carnivorous creatures lived on animal food be- 
fore the fall of man, as well as after. He must therefore believe, that the 
ravages of fierce lions and prowling wolves could not diminish the happiness 
of the first pair; that the sight of a cruel tiger destroying a lamb, and the 
cries of the innocent victim piercing their ears, might be quite compatible 
with their state of perfect bliss! He argues, that the threatening of death 
implies that they had witnessed death; but he might as well reason, that 
the mention of good and evil to them implies that they had witnessed evil 
as well as good. He allows that, during the state of innocence, the consti- 
tution of man was exempted from the law of mortality; and he might as 
well have granted, that the ravenous propensities of carnivorous animals 
were then dormant. The case of animalcules is not easily explained ; but 
if any were eaten by the first pair, with their earliest food, they were not 
themselves conscious of the fact. 

‘There is one favourite object never lost sight of in these Lectures, the 
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ascription of inconceivable antiquity to the globe. The fabulous ages 
claimed by the annalists of Egypt and Hindostan, for their respective na- 
tions, sink into utter insignificance beside the exorbitant demands of Dr. S. 
He claims many thousands of centuries for the production of gneiss alone ; 
as if that, and other primary rocks, could not have been formed in a day, or 
in an hour, by the almighty fiat, at the first creation. He claims countless 
ages for the formation of the secondary and tertiary strata, according to his 
slow rate of deposition already noticed. He demands, as we have seen, an 
immeasurable period for the eruption and action of the volcanoes of 
Auvergne; and he requires 500,000 years, on the authority of Mr. Me. 
Laren, for a single period of voleanic quiescence at Arthur’s Seat! This 
last he pronounces ‘ no random guess, but founded upon knowledge and con- 
sideration.’ Yet he owns, that Mr. Rhind takes a very different view of 
the matter: and well he might. I have had frequent opportunities of ex- 
amining the same rocks, and can assure the reader, that there is nothing to 
indicate, whether the said period was 500,000 years, or 500 years, or less 
than 500 days. The assertion is a matter of pure fancy.”’ 


We are pleased to find Dr. Young admiring the religious senti- 
ments which pervade certain portions of Dr. Smith’s work, and 
frankly admitting that although their geological views, on some 
points, are diametrically opposed, yet that he believes both are de- 
voutly i inquiring after truth, and love the truth as far as they dis- 
cern it. 





Art. I1.—TZhe Hour and the Man. By Harrier Martineau. 8 vols. 
London: Moxon. 1840. 


Dip the title-page not also announce that this isa ‘ Historical 
Romance,” the reader who has gone no further into the volumes 
would be at a loss to conceive what was the nature or subject of the 
work, But even with the announcement, and after a perusal of the 
story, one does not discover any particular propriety in the terms 
selected—the Hour and the Man; and therefore we must set them 
down as words chosen for the purpose of exciting curiosity and 
enticing readers ; for it is certain that Miss Martineau’s name, 

coupled though it may be with the most unintelligible title to a book, 

will command attention, but perhaps still more ‘when so mystically 
connected. 

The ‘* Man” was a real personage and the most celebrated of the 
Negro race of whom modern history presents any records, being no 
other than Toussaint L’ Ouverture, the hero of St. Domingo, where 
the scene of the romance is laid. ‘The most striking passages in 
the life of that extraordinary man, and the revolution in which he 
so signally figured, of course supply the principal incidents of the 
work,—the author | keeping pretty closely to the facts as recorded by 
the most favourable accounts of ‘Toussaint’s character and career,— 
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coloured and disposed to her liking and ability, and interspersed 
with many other pictures of scenery and society novel to Europeans, 
and not a few disquisitions, as well as pointed recognitions of im- 
portant principles, according to the author’s potent manner and pecu- 
liar philosophy. 

The main fault which we find with this remarkable work, is the 
charging the portraits of individuals and the picture of a commu- 
nity not only different physically and in corporeal forms, but morally, 
intellectually, and socially, pretty much according to English stand- 
ards. Even the European colonists and planters are British rather 
than French, according to some of the representations. We think 
too that the theorist frequently triumphs over the painter of nature, 
and the faculty for metaphysical distinctions over imagination. The 
parts, when separately taken, are each and all powerful in a literary 
sense, that is, in so far as thought and language are concerned. ‘They 
arealso often just and truthfulin themselves. But when the whole are 
combined, and considered as developing character and tracing events, 
there appears to us a want of consistency and of united force that 
interferes with the general effect intended to be produced. Miss 
Martineau’s power appears to be that of a master of the grand prin- 
ciples of human nature, and who is capable of delineating character 
to the minutest shade abstractedly. But she is far from being so 
felicitous in making her personages develope themselves in action 
or even In dialogue ; and hence we think she never can take her 
place in the rank of first-rate novelists or romancists. Nay, it is 
stretching to some extent the meaning of these terms to call her 
Deerbrook and the Hour and the Man by either of them. Her fic- 
tions are philosophizings tacked to invented circumstances, or 
recorded facts, which are so constructed as not to awaken the pro- 
foundest sympathy, however much we may admire the moral or the 
doctrine sought to be taught. 

In one respect this lady’s tales surpass almost all others: she 
composes them with the highest aims. She is ever in earnest and 
therefore ever commands the reader's respect as well as attention. 
She does not express herself like one who only is careful not to do 
harm, but as one who feels herself bound to do positive good. She 
does not select or handle a theme that will merely amuse during an 
idle hour, but one that will bear serious treatment and severe 
thought,—that will transmit valuable lessons and require a reperu- 
sal,—all the while also being suggestive. 

We are not going to give any outline of the romance further than 
stating, as already intimated, that it expands the real story of the 
Negro hero, and represents him in the fairest and noblest lights that 
the facts will permit. She not only pronounces him to have been a 
man of wonderful sagacity, and endowed with a native genius for 
war and government, but to have been religiously pious and merci- 
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ful, as well as candid and undissembling. ‘‘ No retaliation” is 
declared to have been a principle of his, which was tested by his 
conduct, this highly favourable representation being without doubt 
considerably effected by the visit which Miss Martineau lately paid 
the fortress of Joux in Switzerland, where Toussaint is supposed to 
have met with a horrible death,—that of starvaticn. In an appen- 
dix this story is given, from which we take some passages. As to 


the mystery that attaches to the manner of the murder, we are 
told,— 


** Great mystery hangs over the tale of Toussaint’s imprisonment and 
death. It appears that he was confined in the Temple only as long as 
Napoleon had hopes of extorting from him information about the treasures, 
absurdly reported to have been buried by him in the mornes, under circum - 
stances of atrocious cruelty. It has been suggested that torture was em- 
ployed by Buonaparte’s aide, Caffarelli, to procure the desired confession : 
but I do not know that the conjecture is founded on any evidence. As to 
the precise mode of L’Ouverture’s death, there is no certainty. The only 
point on which all authoritiesagree, is, that he was deliberately murdered : but 
whether by mere confinement in a cell whose floor was covered with water, 
and the walls with ice (a confinement necessarily fatal toa negro,) or by 
poison, or by starvation in conjunction with disease, may, perhaps, never be 
known. The report which is, I believe, the most generally believed in 
France, is that which I have adopted,—that the commandant, when his 
prisoner was extremely ill, left the fortress for two or three days, with the 
key of Toussaint’s cell in his pocket; that on his return he found his pri- 
soner dead; and that he summoned physicians from Pontalier, who exa- 
mined the body, and pronounced a serous apoplexy to be the cause of 


death.” 


Says the author, no words can convey a sense of the dreariness 
of the fortress and its dungeons ; but she found only three persons 
who pretended to know anything of the Negro prisoner. One of 
these was a boy.— 


*€ Our third informant was a boy, shrewd and communicative, who cou'd 
tell us the traditions of the place ; and, of course, young as he was, nothing 
more. It was he who shewed us where the additional stove was placed 
when winter came on. He pointed to a spot beside the fireplace, where he 
said the straw was spread on which Toussaint lay. He declared that Tous- 
saint lived and died in solitude ; and that he was found dead and cold, lying 
on that straw,—his wood fire, however, not being wholly extinguished. 
The dreary impressions of the place saddened our minds for long after we 
had left it; and, glad as we were, on rejoining our party at Lausanne, to 
report the complete success of our enterprise, we cannot recur to it, to this 
day, without painful feelings. How the lot of Toussaint was regarded by 
the generous spirits of the time is shewn in a sonnet of Wordsworth’s writ- 
ten during the disappearance of L’Ouverture. Every one knows this son- 
net; but it may be read by others, as by me, with a fresh emotion of delight, 
after having dwelt on the particulars of the foregoing history. 
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*** Toussaint, the most unhappy man of men! 
Whether the whistling rustic tend his plough 
Within thy hearing, or thy head be now 
Pillow’d in some deep dungeon’s earless den :-— 
O miserable chieftain! where and when 
Wilt thou find patience ? Yet die not: do thou 
Wear rather in thy bonds a cheerful brow : 
Though fallen thyself, never to rise again, 

Live and take comfort. Thou hast left behind 
Powers that wi]] work for thee: air, earth, and skies. 
There’s not a breathing of the common wind 

That will forget thee: thou hast great allies : 

Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.’ 


The family of Toussaint were first sent to Bayonne, and afterwards to Agen, 
where one of the sons died of adecline. The two elder ones, endeavouring 
to escape from the surveillance under which they lived, were embarked for 
Belle Isle, and imprisoned in the citadel, where they were seen in 1803. 
On th. restoration of the Bourbons, not only were they released, but a pen- 
sion was settled on the family. Madame L’Ouverture died, | believe, in the 
south of France, in 1816, inthe arms of Placide and Isaac (two of her 
sons ).”” 


We shall not be lavish with our extracts from the romance itself ; 
but will content ourselves with a specimen of the writer’s trains and 
habits of sentimentalizing, and one or two short descriptions. Who 
would be a statesman if his pleasures be so few and so far removed 
from fresh nature, as is pictured in the following passage ?— 


** Precious to the statesman are the moments he can snatch forthe com- 
mon pleasures which are strewed over the earth—meant, apparently, for the 
perpetual enjoyment of all its inhabitants. The child gathers flowers in the 
meadow, or runs up and down a green bank, or looks for birds’ nests every 
spring day. The boy and girl hear the lark in the field and the linnet in the 
wood, as a matter of course: they walk beside the growing corn, and pass 
beneath the rookery, and feel nothing of its being a privilege. The sailor 
beholds the stars every bright night of the year, and is familiar with the 
thousand hues of the changing sea. ‘The soldier on his march sees the sun 
rise and set on mountain and valley, plain and forest. The citizen, pent up 
in the centre of a wide-built town, has his hour for play with his little ones, 
his evenings for his wife and hisfriends. But for the statesman, none of 
these are the pleasures of every day. Week after week, month after month, 
he can have no eyes for the freshness of nature, no leisure for small affairs, 
or for talk about things which cannot be called affairs at all. He may gaze 
at pictures on his walls, and hear music from the drawing-room, in the brief 
intervals of his labours; and he may now and then be taken by surprise by 
a glimpse of the cool bright stars, or by the waving of the boughs of some 
neighbouring tree: he may be beguiled by the grace or the freak of some 
little child, or struck by some wandering flower-scent in the streets, or some 




















16 The Hour and the Man. 
effect of sunlight on the evening cloud: but, with these few and rare excep- 
tions, he loses sight of the natural earth, and of its free intercourses, for 
weeks and months together; and precious in proportion—precious beyond 
his utmost anticipation—are his hours of holiday when at length they come. 
He gazes at the crescent moon hanging above the woods, and at the long 
morning shadows on the dewy grass, as if they would vanish before his 
eyes. He is intoxicated with the gurgle of the brook upon the stones, when 
he seeks the trout-stream with his line and basket: the whirring of the 
wild-bird’s wing upon the moor, the bursting of the chase from cover, the 
creaking of the harvest-wain—the song of the vine-dressers—the laugh of 
the olive-gatherers—in every land where these sounds are heard, they make 
a child once more of the statesman who may for once have come forth to 
hear them. Sweeter still is the leisure-hour with children in the garden or 
the meadow, and the quiet stroll with wife or sister in the evening, or the 
gay excursion during a whole day of liberty. If Sunday evenings are sweet 
to the Jabourer, whose toils involve but little action of mind, how precious 
are his rarer holidays to the state-labourer, after the wear and tear of toil 
like his—after his daily experience of intense thought, of anxiety, and fear ! 
In the path of such should spring the freshest grass, and on their heads 
should fall the softest of the moonlight and the balmiest of the airs of 
heaven, if natural rewards are in any proportion to their purchase-money 
of toil.” 


Take a picture of another kind. It is of a deserted plantation, 
run to wildness.— 


** Jacques knew where to seek his friend; and led the way, on descend~ 
ing from the hills, straight across the plain to the Breda estate, where 
Toussant meant to await his family. How unlike was this plantation to 
what it was when these Negroes had seen it last! The cane-fields, hereto- 
fore so trim and orderly with the tall canes springing from the clean black 
soil, were now ajungle. The old plants had run up till they had leaned 
over with their own weight and fallen upon one another. Their suckers 
had sprung up in myriads, so that the racoon, which burrowed among 
them, could scarcely make its way in and out. The grass on the little en- 
closed lawns grew so rank, that the cattle, now wild, were almost hidden as 
they lay down in it; and so uneven and unsightly were the patches of 
growth, that the blossoming shrubs, with which it had been sprinkled for 
ornament, now looked forlorn and out of place, flowering amidst the desola- 
tion, The slave-quarter was scarely distinguishable from the wood behind 
it, so nearly was it overgrown with weeds. A young foal was browzing 
on the thatch, and a crowd of glittering lizards darted out and away on the 
approach of human feet. Jacques did not stay at the slave-quarter; but 
he desired his company to remain there and in the neighbouring field, 
while he went with Thérése to bring out their chief to them. They went 
up to the house; but in no one of its deserted chambers did they find 
Toussaint. ‘ Perhaps he is in his own cottage,’ said Thérése. ‘Is it pos- 
sible,’ replied Jacques, ‘that, with this fine house all to himself, he should 
take up with that oldhut?’ ‘ Let us see,’ said Thérése, ‘ for he is certainly 
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not here.’ When they reached Toussaint’s cottage, it was no easy matter 
to know how to effect an entrance. Enormous gourds had spread their net- 
work over the ground, like traps for the feet of trespassers. The front of 
the piazza was completely overgrown with the creepers which had been 
brought there only to cover the posts and hang their blossoms from the 
eaves. They had now spread and tangled themselves till they made the 
house look like a thicket. In one place, however, between two of the posts, 
they had been torn down, and the evening wind was tossing the loose coils 
about. Jacques entered the gap; and immediately looked out again, 
smiling, and beckoning Thérése to come and see. There, in the piazza, 
they found Toussaint stretched asleep upon the bench—so soundly asleep 
for once, that the whispers of his friends did not alter for a moment his 
heavy breathing.” 


Night at St. Domingo :— 


‘For some little time nothing was heard but the sounds that in the 
plains of St. Domingo never cease—the humming and buzzing of mryiads 
of insects, the occasional chattering of monkies in a neighbouring wood, and, 
with a passing gust, a chorus of frogs from a distant swamp. Unconscious 
of this din from being accustomed always to hear more or less of it, the boy 
amused himself with chasing the fire-flies, whose light began to glance 
around us as darkness descended. His sister was poring over her work, 
which she was just finishing, when a gleam of greenish light made both 
look up. It came from a large meteor which sailed past towards the moun- 
tains; whither were tending also the huge masses of cloud which gather 
about the high peaks previous to the season of rain and hurricanes. There 
was nothing surprising in this meteor, for the sky was full of them in Au- 
gust nights ; but it was very beautiful. The globe of green light floated 
on till it burst above the mountains, illuminating the lower clouds, and re- 
vealing along the slopes of the uplands the coffee-groves, waving and bowing 
their heads in the wandering winds of that high region.” 





Art. II1.—The Letters of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. Vol. VI. 
London: Bentley. 1840. 


Tue concluding volume of the series, in which numerous letters 
from the original manuscripts and never before published have 
appeared, these additions having continued to increase as the work 
approached completion. In the portion before us there are no 
fewer than some hundred novelties, and although we have thought 
all along that the specimens which have been for many years in 
print were, speaking generally, worthy of preference in selection, 
yet those which are now given to the world for the first time are 
acceptable, even while remarkable only for their playfulness and 
trifling. _Howsoever light and empty they be as regards feeling, or 
cold and superficial in respect of thought, their graceful and spark- 
ling wit is always charming, and the ceaseless gossip sometimes 
voL. I. (1841.) No. 1. C 
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informing. The additions in this volume strike us as being fully 
more interesting than any that are to be found in the earlier parts 
of the series. 

Walpole’s letters are not to be viewed alone as charming speci- 
mens of epistolary writing, or on account of the wit that sparkles 
in them, and the amusing anecdotes which they contain. They 
afford a striking view of the writer’s curiously constituted mind, of 
the aristocracy and courtiers of the period, of political actors and 
intrigues, and of the fashion in literature and criticism. As regards 
the man himself, we think that there appear stronger evidences of 
his “‘ affectations,” a term which the Edinburgh Review has applied 
to him, than Miss Berry in the preface is willing to admit. He 
seems to us at least to have feigned an easiness of disposition and 
a reluctance to be deemed anxious about such grave occurrences in 
life as engage the attention of most men, especially those who move 
in a public sphere, or are the objects of public curiosity, than he 
really felt. A person who so often proclaimed his equanimity, his 
carelessness and his frivolity, may be supposed to have been desi- 
rous to pass for something other than he really was. It is not very 
likely that one who was so superficial as well as eccentric could be 
free of a kindred weakness, viz. that of affecting superiority to the 
things which troubled or deeply engaged greater minds. In refer- 
ence to his literary labours he speaks with a diffidence and want of 
concern which we believe to have been in a great measure assumed. 
And when he professes a contempt or carelessness about the opi- 
nions of the multitude, are we to take his words in their full and 
precise meaning? On looking back to the fifth volume, we find 
what we consider evidence to the effect expressed, in a letter to 
Sir David Dalrymple (Lord Hailes), when speaking of the ‘ Castle 
of Otranto,” and which we copy out :— 


** Lately I have had little leisure to attend to literary pursuits. I have 
been much out of order with a violent cold and cough for great part of the 
winter ; and the distractions of this country, which reach even those who 
mean the least profit by their country, have not left even me, who hate 
politics, without some share in them. Yet as what one does not love can- 
not engross one entirely, I have amused myself a little with writing. 
Our friend, Lord Finlater, will, perhaps, shew you the fruit of that trifling, 
though I had not the confidence to trouble you with such a strange thing 
as a miraculous story, of which I fear the greatest merit is the novelty. I 
have lately perused with much pleasure a collection of old ballads, to which 
I see, sir, you have contributed with your usual benevolence. Continue 
this kindness to the public, and smile as I do when the pains you take for 
them are misunderstood or perverted. Authors must content themselves 
with hoping that two or three intelligent persons in an age will understand 
the merit of their writings, and those authors are boundin good breeding to 
suppose that the public in general is enlightened. They who are in the 
secret, know how far ofthat public they have any reason to wish should read 
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their works. I beg pardon of my masters the public, and am confident, 
sir, you will not betray me; but let me beg you not to defraud the few that 
deserve your information, in compliment to those who are not capable of 
receiving it. Do as I do about my small house here. Everybody that 
comes to see it or me are so good as to wonder that I don’t make this or 
that alteration. I never haggle with them; but always say I intend it. 
They are satisfied with the attention and themselves, and I remain with the 
enjoyment of my house as I like it. Adieu! dear Sir.” 


But, according to Miss Berry’s account, his character presented 
much deeper traits than the world has been inclined to attribute to 
him, and which were exhibited to those in whom he took a friendly 
interest. The affections of his heart, she says, were bestowed on 
few, “‘ but they were extremely warm, pure, and constant ;” and 
she gives some striking illustrations. To the reader, however, any 
question closely bearing upon his moral or intellectual qualities will 
not excite much anxiety ; for in whatever way speculation may run, 
the merits of the Letters will not only be universally acknowledged, 
but the various features of these merits cannot be mistaken or be 
the subject of controversy; therefore it is only necessary for us now 
to quote some of the more entertaining to be found in the present 
volume, either on account of the anecdotes they contain or the easy 
and witty trifling of the writer. 

We first of all introduce notice of certain royal personages :-— 


‘The Duchess of York arrived punctually at twelve, in a high phaeton, 
with Mrs. Ewart, and Bude rode on horseback. On the step of the gate 
was a carpet, and the court matted. _I received the Princess at the side of 
her chaise, and, when entered, kissed her hand. She had meant to ride ; 
but had hurt her foot, and was forced to sit most of the time she was here. 
We had many civil contests about my sitting too; but I resisted, and held 
out till after she had seen the house and drank chocolate in the round draw- 
ing-room; and then she commanded General Bude to sit, that I might 
have no excuse: yet I rose and fetched a salver, to give her the chocolate 
myself, and then a glass of water. She seemed much pleased, and com- 
mended much; and I can do no less of her, and with the strictest truth. 
She is not near so small as I had expected ; her face is very agreeable and 
lively ; and she is so good-humoured@, and so gracious, and so natural, that 
I do not believe Lady Mary Coke would have made a quarter so pleasing a 
Duchess of York: nor have been half so sweet a temper, unless by my at- 
tentions de vieille cour. I was sorry my Eagle had been forced to hold its 
tongue. To-morrow I shall go to Oatlands, with my thanks for the honour ; 
and there, probably, will end my connexions with courts, begun with 
George the First, great-great-great-grandfather to the Duchess of York ! 
It sounds as if there could not have been above three generations more 
before Adam. Great news! How eager Mr. Berry will look !—but it is 
not from armies or navies; not from the murderers at Paris, nor from the 
victims at Grodno. No! it is only an event in the little world of me. 
This morning, to receive my Princess, I put on a silver waistcoat nat I had 
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made three years ago for Lord Cholmondley’s marriage, and have not worn 
since. Considering my late illness, and how many hundred-weight of 
chalk I have been venting these ten years, I concluded my wedding-gar- 
ment would wrap round me like my night-gown ; but, lo! it was grown too 
tight for me. I shall be less surprised, if, in my next century, and under 
George the Tenth, 1 grow as plump as Mrs. Ellis. Methinks I pity you, 
when all the world is in arms, and you expect to hear that Saul Duke of 
Brunswick has slain his thousands, and David Prince of Coburg his ten 
thousands, to be forced to read the platitudes that I send you, because I 
have nothing better to amuse me than writing to you. Well! you know 
how to get rid of my letters.” 


The wife of the Pretender is the subject of the following court 
gossip :— 


** The Countess of Albany is not only in England, in London, but at 
this very moment, I believe, in the palace of St. James’s—not restored by 
as rapid a revolution as the French, but, as was observed last night at sup- 
per at Lady Mount-Edgcumbe’s, by that topsy-turvy-hood that characterizes 
the present age. Within these two months the Pope has been burnt at 
Paris; Madame de Barry, mistress of Louis Quinze, has dined with the 
Lord Mayor of London, and the Pretender’s widow is presented to the 
Queen of Great Britain! She is to be introduced by her great- grand- 
father’s niece, the young Countess of Ailesbury. * * Well! [ have had 
an exact account of the interview of the two Queens, from one who stood close 
to them. The Dowager was announced as Princess of Stolberg. She was 
well-dressed, and not at all embarrassed. The King talked to her a good 
deal; but about her passage, the sea, and general topics ; the Queen in the 
same way, but less. There she stood between the Dukes of Gloucester and 
Clarence, and had a good deal of conversation with the former; who, per- 
haps, may have met her in Italy. Not aword between her and the Prin- 
eesses : nor did I hear the Prince; but he was there, and probably spoke to 
her. The Queen looked at her earnestly. To add to the singularity of the 
day, it is the Queen’s birth-day. Another odd incident ; at the Opera at 
the Pantheon, Madame d’Albany was carried into the King’s box, and sat 
there. It is not of a piece with her going to court, that she seals with the 
royal arms.”’ 


Our next is excellent inits way. It was addressed to Lady Craven 
who was a great traveller, and who after the death of her husband, 
from whom she had been separated, married a foreign prince :— 


‘* Berkeley Square, Nov. 27, 1786. 


‘To my extreme surprise, Madam, when I knew not in what quarter of 
the known or unknown world you was resident or existent, my maid in 
Berkeley-square sent me to Strawberry-hill a note from your ladyship, 
offering to call on me for a moment,—for a whirlwind, I suppose, was wait- 
ing at your door to carry you to Japan : and, as balloons have not yet set- 
tled any post-offices in the air, you could not, at least did not, give me any 
direction where to address you, though you did kindly reproach me with my 
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silence. { must enter into a little justification before I proceed. 1 heard 
from you from Venice, then from Poland, and then, having whisked through 
Tartary, from Petersburg ; but still with no directions. I said to myself, ‘ I 
will write to Grand Cairo, which, probably will be her next stage.’ Nor was | 
totally in the wrong, for there came a letter from Constantinople, with a design 
mentioned of going to the Greek Islands, and orders to write to you at 
Vienna; but with no banker or other address specified. For a great while 
I had even stronger reasons than these for silence. For several months I 
was disabled by the gout from holding a pen ; and you must know, Madam, 
that one can’t write when one cannot write. Then, how write to da 
fiancée du Roi de Garbe ? You had been in the tent of the Cham of Tar- 
tary, and in the harem of the Captain Pacha, and, during your navigation 
of the AZgaen, were possibly fallen into the terrible power of a corsair. 
How could I suppose that so many despotic infidels would part with your 
charms? I never expected you again on Christian ground. I did not 
doubt your having a talisman to make people in love with you; but anti- 
talismans are quite a new specific. Well, while I was in this quandary, I 
received a delightful drawing of the Castle of Otranto; but still provokingly 
without any address. However my gratitude for so very agreeable and 
obliging present could not rest till ] found out. I wrote to the Duchess of 
Richmond, to beg she would ask your brother Captain Berkeley for a 
direction to you; and he has this very day been so good as to send me 
one, and I do not lose a moment in making use of it. I give your ladyship 
a million of thanks for the drawing, which was really a very valuable gift to 
me. I did not even know that there was a Castle of Otranto. When the 
story was finished, I looked into the map of the kingdom of Naples for a 
well-sounding name, and that of Otranto was very sonorous. Nay, but the 
drawing is so satisfactory, that there are two small windows, one over 
another, and looking into the country, that suit exactly to the small 
chambers from one of which Matilda heard the young peasant singing be- 
neath her. Judge how welcome this must be to the author; and thence 
judge, Madam, how much you must have obliged him. When you take 
another flight towards the bounds of the western ocean, remember to leave 
a direction. One cannot always shoot flying. Lord Chesterfield directed 
aletter to the late Lord Pembroke, who was always swimmimg, ‘ To the 
Earl of Pembroke in the Thames, over against Whitehall.” That was sure 
of finding him within a certain number of fathom; but your ladyship’s 
longitude varies so rapidly, that one must be a good bowler indeed, to take 
one’s ground so judiciously, that by casting wide of the mark one may come 
in near to the jack.” 


To the Earl of Buchan he thus writes :— 


‘* Strawberry Hill, Sept. 23, 1785. 
‘“‘ If you can tap the secret stores of the Vatican, your Lordship will pro- 
bably much enrich the treasury of letters. Rome may have preserved 
many valuable documents, as for ages intelligence from all parts of Europe 
centered there: but I conclude that they have hoarded little that might 
at any period lay open the share they had in most important transactions. 
History, indeed, is fortunate when even incidentally and collaterally it lights 
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on authentic information. Perhaps, my lord, there is another repository, 
and nearer, which it would be worth while to endeavour to penetrate: I 
mean, the Scottish College at Paris. Ihave heard formerly, that numbers 
of papers, of various sorts, were transported at the Reformation to Spain and 
Portugal; but, if preserved there, they probably are not accessible yet. If 
they were, how puny, how diminutive, would all such discoveries, and 
others which we might call of far greater magnitude, be to those of Herschel, 
who puts up millions of covies of worlds at a beat! My conception is not 
ample enough to take in even a sketch of his glimpses, and, lest I should 
lose myself in attempting to follow his investigations, I recall my mind 
home, and apply it to reflect on what we thought we knew, when we ima- 
gined we knew something (which we deemed a vast deal) pretty correctly. 
Segrais, I think, it was, who said with much contempt, to a lady who talked 
of her star, ‘ Your star! Madam, there are but two thousand stars in all; 
and do you imagine that you have a whole one to yourself?’ The foolish 
dame, it seems, was not more ignorant than Segrais himself. If our system 
includes twenty millions of worlds, the lady had as much right to pretend to 
a whole ticket as the philosopher had to treat her like a servant-maid who 
buys a chance for a day in a state lottery.” 


The anecdotes which he picked up are endless, and inserted with 


the most perfect skill. We have room only for one example 
more :— 


** Pray, delight in the following story: Caroline Vernon, fille d’honneur, 
lost t’other night two hundred pounds at faro, and bade Martindale mark it 
up. He said he had rather have a draft on her banker. ‘Oh! willingly ;’ 
and she gave him one. Next morning he hurried to Drummond’s, lest all 
her money should be drawn out. ‘Sir,’ said the clerk, ‘ would you receive 
the contents immediately?’ ‘ Assuredly?’ ‘ Why, Sir, have you read the 


note?’ Martindale took it; it was, ‘ Pay to the bearer two hundred 
blows, well applied.’ ” 


But is it not to be regretted that few solemn thonghts or reli- 
gious sentiments are to be met with in the six volumes? It affords 
grounds for serious reflection when one finds an old man a coxcomb, 
and his ideas and occupations generally little better than frivo- 
lous, however pleasant may be their style, or amusing when one 
takes up a volume of his Jetters for random reading. His educa- 
tion, we mean the disclipine of his heart and mind during youth, 
must have, we suspect, been much neglected ; and other circum- 
stances might work powerfully to the production of a superficial 
man. Much may have depended on what is stated in the following 
sentences which we meet with in Miss Berry’s preface. ‘ He had 
lost his mother, to whom he was fondly attached in early life; and 
with his father, a man of coarse feelings and boisterous manners, he 
had few sentiments in common. Always feeble in constitution, he 
was unequal to the sports of the field, and to the drinking which 
then accompanied them; so that during his father’s retreat at 
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Houghton, however much he respected his abilities, and was devoted 
to his fame, he had little sympathy in his tastes, or pleasure in his 
society.” After all Horace was neither to be imitated nor envied. 





Art. IV.— The Life, Journals, and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, Esq. 
F.R.S. §c.; including a Narrative of his Voyage to Tangier. By the 
Rev. J. Smiru, A. M. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 1840. 


Tne Life, Journals, and Corrrespondence of the worthy Secretary 
to the Admiralty in the reigns of Charles II. and James II., con- 
tained in these volumes, have been deciphered from the Shorthand 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library, and are now first published from 
the originals. It in some degree concerns the reputation of Mr. 
Smith, that his part in the publication has been limited to the mere 
deciphering, as it had been in the case of the celebrated ** Diary ;” 
and that he has had nothing to do with the editing on either occa- 
sion, Nay, we are informed, that much has been deciphered by 
him of the Diarist’s that has not been given to the world. We say 
that the statement in some measure touches the literary reputation 
of the reverend gentleman ; for it saves him from the blame which 
an incompetent or careless editor incurs. It is not enough that 
Pepys was one of the most active and observing men that ever 
lived,—that he in an unique manner reflects most accurately the 
times in which he lived,—that he had extraordinary opportunities of 
mixing with historical characters,—and that his whims and self- 
complacencies took the most diversified shapes and directions ; he 
was also such a gossip, so universal in his quaint notices, that with- 
out informing notes, much that he wrote possesses no interest to the 
general reader at this day; while many things which he recorded 
were merely of temporary and official concern. It will not serve 
any literary purpose to publish the whole of the remains even of 
any man of genius unless the editor can turn every, even the slight- 
est particular, to some enlightening use, respecting the manners of 
a bygone age; and this can only be accomplished by one deeply and 
minutely conversant with that age, and by means of jndicious 
arrangements, separations, and curtailments. Connecting, biogra- 
phical, and elucidatory particulars will require to be added, so as to 
render the whole a complete and light-giving contribution. Now, 
the volumes before us present often the reverse of these features. 
There is a good deal in them that is indefinite or trivial in itself ; 
and then the editorial matter is poor and unsatisfactory,—every way 
inferior to Lord Braybrooke’s Pepys’s Memoirs. Still, the major 
portion of these volumes are valuable and interesting in a high 
degree, not only as a worthy supplement to the former publication, 
but as serving to complete the portrait of the worshipful Secretary, 
and also the picture of the times, in the high and unusually diversi- 
fied situations in which he flourished. 
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Many of our readers must be aware that Pepys’ parentage was 
no way notable, among the magnates of the land. His father indeed 
was a London tailor. The future Secretary, however, received a 
classical, and college education ; and he did not fail to secure the 
friendship of eminent and influential men, by whose means be 
attained to distinction and wealth. 

These volumes, after presenting to us an introduction, in which 
brief notices are given of Pepys’ early life, (Lord Chancellor Cot- 
tenham is said to be a descendant of an elder branch of the family 
of Pepys,) contatn many letters from the Secretary himself and his 
correspondents ; a journal of his voyage to Tangier and of his 
sojourn at that place ; a diary of a journey in Spain ; and an appen- 
dix, illustrating portions of the text. 

The correspondence commences in 1665, and closes, numerous 
and sometimes large gaps occuring, with the death of Pepys, in 1703. 
His position, his tastes, his habits, necessarily introduce us to a 
singular variety of topics, and furnish a great diversity of lights. 
He was a man of business, a courtier, a politician, not over-nice in 
regard to current manners, acquainted with bribes and bribery, a 
litterateur, an amateur, a hearty patron, a kind friend, and a suf- 
ferer under the suspicion of being enamoured of the Scarlet Lady— 
having been imprisoned for a season in the Tower. 

Pepys had much influence with Charles, and with James also, 
from both of whom he obtained favours for friends or solicitators. 
His correspondence therefore casts light sometimes upon the per- 
sonages, as well as the usages and attainments in high life, which 
indeed, at least in as far as education and the contemplation of 
improvement are concerned, appear to greater advantage than has 
generally been accorded to the period. And frequently when the 
theme is one only belonging to the common news of the day, the 
manner of treatment and representation are worthy of notice. But 
we must without farther preamble adduce some specimens, which 
either from the subject of them or the letters themselves, possess 
a special interest ; confessing, at the same time that it is not easy 
to decide what will be most agreeable to our readers, among a col- 
lection of such diversified and rich materials. However we must 
do our best, considering the room allowed us ; which indeed requires 
not to be occupied by any connecting, explanatory or critical 
remarks of our own; so that the larger space shall be given to 
the Correspondence, from which our extracts will be taken. But a 
word or two suggested by the Tangier Journal,—first of all :-— 

When Pepys accompanied Lord Dartmouth’s expedition thither 
in 1683, as a Commissioner for setting the claims of the inhabitants 
upon the Crown, previous to the evacuation of the place, the infa- 
mous Kirke, whose atrocities in the West of England have been 
the theme of execration and of modern fiction, was Governor. One of 
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the stories told of him, when in the West, is, that he promised toa 
young maiden to pardon her brother, if she would pass the night 
with him; but that the next morning he pointed out to her the 
young man on the gibbet. Now, however incredible this monstrous 
piece of wanton cruelty, may appear, Pepys narrates a number of 
things of Kirke which prove that he was capable of any atrocity, 
however fiendish or savage. The remark which we wish to offer 
upon the things now referred to is this, that even colonial societ 
and the system of governorship, in the worst and most despotically 
regulated of our settlements of the present day, would render the ex- 
istence of such a monster,—not to speak of his rule,-—impossible. 
But to the Correspondence: here is a characteristic letter from the 
‘‘illustrious John,” which receives a prompt, clever, and court- 
eous reply.— 


John Dryden, Esq., to Pepys. 
“14th July 1699. 
‘** Padron mio—I remember, last year, when I had the honour of dining 


with you, you were pleased to recommend to me the character of Chaucer’s 
Good Parson. Any desire of yours is a command to me, and accordingly, 
I have put it into my English, with such additions and alterations as I 
thought fit. 

‘* Having translated as many fables from Ovid, and as many novels from 
Boccace, and tales from Chaucer, as will make an indifferent large volume 
in folio, I intend them for the press in Michaelmas term next. In the 
mean time, my Parson desires the favour of being known to you, and pro- 
mises, if you find any fault in his character, he will reform it. Whenever 
you please, he shall wait on you ; and, for the safer conveyance, I will carry 
him in my pocket, who am, , 

‘** My Padron’s most obedient servant, “Joun Drypen. 

** For Samuel Pepys, Esq., 

at his house in York Street, These.” 


‘* Pepys to John Dryden, Esq. 
** Friday, 14th July 1699. 

“‘ Sir—You truly have obliged me; and possibly, in saying so, I am 
more in earnest than you can readily think, as verily hoping from this your 
copy of one Good Parson, to fancy some amends made me for the hourly 
offence I bear with from the sight of so many lewd originals. I shall, with 
great pleasure, attend you on this occasion whene’er you'll permit it; unless 
you would have the kindness to double it to me, by suffering my coach to 
wait on you (and whom you can gain me the same favour) from hither, toa 
cold chicken and a salad, any noon after Sunday, as being just, stepping 
into the air for two days. 

‘‘T am, most respectfully, your honoured and obedient servant, 

“SAMUEL Pepys.” 


Our next extract is long, but it is a still greater curiosity, settling 
indeed a point of highly interesting literary history. It may well 


be called an episode in itself. It regards Milton’s Latin work, | 
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“De Doctrina Christiana,’ which most of our readers must be aware, 
was not many years ago discovered in the State Paper Office, and 
edited!by;Bishop Sumner, when some doubts were thrown on its 
authenticity. These doubts are now completely removed ; the occa- 


sion and manner of the manuscript coming into the hands of 
Government being clearly traceable. 


The letter in question is from Daniel Skinner, dated Rotterdam, 
Nov. 19th 1676, and addressed to Pepys, giving a particular ac- 
count of the writer being disappointed in his prospects in London, 
of his literary career at Nimeguen, and of his promotion in the 
English Embassy of Sir Leoline Jenkyns. But he had offended 
the Keeper of the State Paper Office, Sir Joseph Williamson, by 
having arranged with Daniel Elzivir, printer at Amsterdam, to 
print an edition of the works of Milton. Our extract will explain 
these and other matters ; and also strike the reader, on account of 
the indifferent manner in which the poet is spoken of, in compari- 
son with promotion or retention of place.— 


** After a hazardous passage cross the seas, though first a great expense 
in clothing myself for so great an appearance as this at Nimeguen, and a 
long, tedious, mighty chargeable journey through all the parts of Holland, 
(a country serving only to set a greater value on our own,) I at last arrived 
at Nimeguen, meeting with a very kind and (beyond expectation) fair 
reception from Mr. Chudleigh, though (which is the misfortune I am telling 
you of ) I was surprised with an unkind letter which his honour Sir Joseph 
Williamson had conveyed before my arrival to my Lord Jenkyns concerning 
me. The whole business was thus :—Your worship may please to remem- 
ber, I once acquainted you with my having the works of Milton, which he 
left behind him to me, which, out of pure indiscretion, not dreaming any 
prejudice might accrue to me, I had agreed with a printer at Amsterdam to 
have them printed. As good fortune would have it he has not printed one 
tittle of them. About a month ago there creeps out into the world a little 
imperfect book of Milton’s State Letters, procured to be printed by one 
Pitts, a bookseller in London, which he had bought of a poor fellow that 
had formerly surreptitiously got them from Milton. These coming out so 
slily, and quite unknown to me, and when I had the true and more perfect 
copy, with many other papers, | made my addresses to Sir Joseph William- 
son, to acquaint him that there was a book come out against his authority : 
that, if his honour connived at that, he would please to grant me a licence 
to print mine; if not, that he would either suppress that little book, or give 
me leave to put (in the bottom of the Gazette) that they were printing in Hol- 
land, in a larger, more complete edition. Now Sir, (little thinking that 
Sir Joseph was such an enemy to the name of Milton, ) he told me he could 
countenance nothing of that man’s writings. In his answer I acquiesced. 
A little while after, his honour sends for me to know what papers J had of 
Milton’s by me, and that I should oblige him if I would permit them to his 
perusal : which very readily I did, thinking that it might prove advanta- 
geous to me. And finding upon this so great an access te his honour, | 
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presented him with a Latin petitionary epistle for some preferment, either 
under him or by his means. His honour was pleased graciously to receive 
it, and in a most expressive manner to promise me any advancement that 
might be in his power. During this, the opportunity of going to Nimeguen 
happened ; and, the day before I went out of England, I went to his honour 
for some recommendations. He returned me my papers with many thanks, 
and was pleased to give me a great deal of advice not to proceed in the 
printing of my papers at Amsterdam ; that it would be an undoubted rub 
in any preferments of mine: and this, he said, he spoke out of mere kindness 
and affection to me. I returned his honour many humble thanks, and did 
expressively ensure him that, as soon as I got to Amsterdam, (which I took 
in my way on purpose,) I would return my copies and suppress them for 
ever. Which, sir, I have done, and have followed his honour’s advice to 
every punctilio. Yet, notwithstanding this, his honour was pleased 
whether I shall term it unkindly or unnaturally (to despatch a letter after 
me to my Lord Jenkyns, to acquaint his Lordship that I was printing Mil- 
ton’s works, and wished them to have a care of me in the King’s service ; 
which has put a little stop to my being employed as yet, till ] can write to 
England, and procure so much interest as to clear Sir Joseph Williamson’s 
jealousy of my being yet engaged in the printing of these papers: though 
my Lord Jenkyns and Mr. Chudleigh are so well satisfied, after my giving 
them a full account of the business, and bringing my copies with me to 
Nimeguen, ready to dispose of them where Sir Joseph shall think fit, that 
they seem as much concerned at Sir Joseph’s letter as I do, and have sent 
me here to Rotterdam at their charge, (so kind they are,) to remain here 
till I can write to England, and they have an answer from Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson how that his honour is satisfied; which they don’t at all question 
but he will be when he shall hear what I have said and done. 

‘** Now, may it please your worship, having given you a full and true ac- 
count of the whole affair, seeing the fortune of a young man depends upon 
this small thing, either perpetual ruin, or a fair and happy way of future 
advancement ; pray give me leave to beg of you, which J most humbly and 
submissively do, that you would please instantly to repair to his honour Sir 
Joseph, and acquaint him that I am so far from printing anything from 
Milton’s now, that I have followed his honour’s advice, and upon due pensi- 
tation with myself have nulled and made void my contract with Elsevir at 
Amsterdam, have returned my copies to myself, and am ready to dispose of 
them where his honour pleases, either into the hands of my Lord Jenkyns, 
or into his own for better satisfaction ; and am so far from ever procuring a 
line from Milton printed, that, if his honour pleases, he shall command my 
copies, and all my other papers, to the fire. And though I happened to be 
acquainted with Milton in his life-time, (which out of mere love to learning 
I procured, and no other concerns ever passed betwixt us but a great desire 
and ambition of some of his learning,) I am, and ever was, so far from being 
in the least tainted with any of his principles, that 1 may boldly say, none 
has a greater honour and loyalty for his Majesty, more veneration for the 
Church of England, and love for his country, thanI have. Once more, I 
beg your worship, and, with tears instead of ink that might supply my pen, 
I implore that you would prevail with Sir Joseph to write another letter to 
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my Lord Jenkyns and to Mr. Chudleigh, and to recal his former, which I 
am sure his honour wrote merely out of jealousy that I would proceed, not- 
withstanding his advice, in the printing of my papers: which you see, sir, 
how far [ am from. Though my Lord Jenkyns, Mr. Chudleigh and I do 
imagine Sir Joseph will be soon pacified when he hears this; yet, consider- 
ing how great a ruin is likely to befal me if his honour is not graciously 
pleased to recal his former letter, I can’t but with all the utmost repeated 
petitions imaginable, nay, with as much earnestness as ever condemned man 
begged a reprieve, intreat your worship to immediately intercede for me, 
and clear Sir Joseph his suspicion of me. Not that ever I could have ima- 
gined that, after so much access and favour his honour was pleased to afford 
me,—after my delivering up my papers to his perusal, his thanks, and mul- 
titude of kind expressions to me,—his honour would have been so contrary 
to his candid and favourable disposition to all lovers of learning and good 
literature, as to prejudice me so much, nay, as utterly to ruin and undo me, 
if he is not pleased by your kind persuasions graciously to recal his former 
letter. And, lest I should leave any stone unturned, I have penned out a 
letter to his honour myself, wherein I have humbly and with great submis- 
sion cleared myself. Likewise Elsevir, the printer, has written to him by 
this post. Here, at Rotterdam, I shall stay till his honour is pleased to 
send to my Lord Jenkyns; which I pray your worship may be the next 
post after the receipt of this letter, which is next Friday, which will arrive 
at Nimeguen the Tuesday after, God willing, when | shall be sent for from 
hence, and be received under Mr. Chudleigh with all imaginable kindness, 
as soon as Sir Joseph’s letter arrives: my Lord Jenkyns being mightily in- 
clined towards me upon your worship’s kind letter of me some time since, 
which character I will study day and night to make good; Mr. Chudleigh 
being also wonderfully kind to me upon the same account: who hope as 
much as I do, and they don’t question it, but this little storm will blow over. 
Thus, sir, wholly and entirely owing the rise of my fortune to your good self, 
I shall be here, at Nimeguen, in a fair prospect of making myself for ever.” 


Our wish is to vary our extracts as much as possible: we there- 
fore next quote another episodical passage from the letter of Mr. 
Forbes, who was attached to the legation to Denmark, of which 
the Ear] of Essex was the head. The letter is dated, Copenhagen, 
May 7. 1670 :— 


** After ten days tossing at sea, (sometimes cross winds, at others great 
calms, ) we arrived before Cronkerg Castle, the entry to the Sound. And 
because our entry has made already a great noise, and will yet make much 
more through all Europe, I will give you an exact account of all that has 

assed. 
. ‘You must know that the late King of Denmark, Frederic III., made 
an order that no ship should pass the Sound without striking. This was 
confirmed by the young King, and strict orders given to the governor of 
the castles, that all ships should pay this homage to him. My Lord Am- 
bassador, who was not ignorant of this order, was resolved not to obey, as 
you may well imagine, but within three or four miles of the castle he was 
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forced to come to anchor by reason of a great calm. He had not been 
there half an-hour, when Sir Robert Hamilton (whom you have seen in 
England) came aboard the yacht to give my lord notice that the governor 
of the castle intended to make him strike his flag, and, if he refused, to fire 
forty-six guns at him, with an intention to sink him. To prevent this, he 
proposed to my Lord three things—to land before he came to the castle, to 
pass as near as he could on the other side without reach of their guns, or 
else to go in the night. My Lord Ambassador replied, that he was not 
ashamed of the King of England’s flag, and therefore would not go by in 
the night, nor one foot out of his way; and that he would rather choose to 
be sunk a hundred times, than do anything that might reflect upon the 
King his master’s honour. The next morning we set sail, and held as near 
the castle as we could, being just before it with our flag and topsail up: we 
saluted, first, as usual, with seven guns. The castle returned with three ; 
but, seeing we did not strike, they fired another gun ahead, a second 
astern, and a third over us, all being charged with ball. It was told us 
before that the shooting thus was the signal (if we refused to strike) of the 
forty-six guns ; but it seems they were better advised, and suffered us to 
come to anchor with our flag up. My Lord, with most of the gentlemen, 
went immediately ashore. Thence we came in wicker waggons to Copen- 
hagen. It fell outjvery happily for us, that the same we day arrived, the late 
King was buried at Roeschild, twenty-four miles from Copenhagen. The 
first thing I did was to go to the palace to see him lie in state, which was 
really very magnificent; but the pomp and solemnity of carrying him 
through the city was much more. I believe there were above two thou- 
sand citizens, all in long mourning, carrying lamps and torches; several 
troops of horse in mourning cassocks, and twenty-four mourning coaches 
and six horses. The King, Christian V., himself did follow the hearse. 
I did not expect to see the half of the magnificence and pomp used on the 
occasion. The Ambassador did refuse to make his entry, or have audience, 
until he had satisfaction for the affront done to him in firing guns at his 
pavilion or flag. This firm and courageous resolution hath startled the 
court mightily, but it is a bait they must swallow. Accordingly, the 
governor of the castle of Cronberg has been here, just now to ask pardon 
of my Lord, and to declare that it was not of design to do any affront to 
the King of England; nor did they pretend that he should strike his 
flag; and that he was sorry it was interpreted otherways. Monsieur 
Guildenlow was present when this declaration was made; I have had 
the honour to transact the whole business alone, with Guildenlow and the 
other ministers of state here. I pray you let me know, as soon as possibly 
you can, what they think of it in England, for I am sure the King will gain 
more honour and reputation in the world by it, than by anything since he 
was restored, and my Lord Ambassador will gain no little credit I do 
believe.” 


We now give avery remarkable letter of James the Second, 
communicating to his daughter, the Princess of Orange, what were 
his reasons for his adoption of the Roman Catholic Faith. It is 
dated, Whitehall, Nov. 1687 :— 
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“Monsieur d’Albeville having told me you were desirous to know the 
chief motives of my conversion, I have sent you as many particulars as m 
leisure will permit. I must first tell you I was bred a strict Church-of- 
England man by Dr. Stuart, to whom the king, my father, gave particular 
instruction to doso. And I was so zealous that way, that when the Queen, 
my mother, designed to bring up my brother, the Duke of Gloucester, a 
Catholic, I, preserving still the respect due to her, did my part to keep him 
steady to his first principles; and, as young people often do, I made it a 
point of honour to stick to what we had been educated in, without examin- 
ing whether we were right or wrong. Thus I did then, which shews how 
I stood affected in point of religion; and I can say, that in all the time I 
was beyond sea no Catholics said anything to me to persuade me to change 
my religion; and so I continued for the most part I was abroad, without 
troubling myself about those concerns. The first thought that came into 
my head of anything of that kind which moved me to a more serious consi- 
deration, was the great devotion I found among so many of the Catholics of 
all sorts whenever I had been among them; the great helps they had 
towards it; and that I found every day some one or other of my acquaint- 
ance, of that persuasion, leave off their loose way of living, and live as good 
Christians ought to do, though many of these continued still in the world. 
When I found this, and observed their decent way of serving God, their 
churches being so well adorned, and the great charities they did, it made 
me begin to have a better opinion of their religion, and moved me to inquire 
more narrowly into it; and then I soon found that both they and their reli- 
gion had been very much misrepresented: which made me begin to com- 
pare them and the Reformed churches together. When | had done this, I 
considered the reasons which were given by the several reformers for their 
separation, and more particularly by the Church-of-England men. I read 
over again the histories of those reigns in which it happened, written in the 
‘Chronicles.’ I perused very carefully the ‘ History of the Reformation,’ 
written by Dr. Heylin, and the preface of Hooker’s ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity.’ 
Which having done, I discoursed with men of that persuasion (I mean of 
the Church of England) upon the same subject, and found no satisfactory 
reasons for what they had done. I then begun to enquire into the reasons 
given by the Catholics for the infallibility of their church, which I found 
could not be denied them without shaking the very fundamentals of Christi- 
anity. And being once satisfied in that point, which is the chief to be con- 
sidered on, all the rest falls in, of course. Let any ingenious person, with- 
out being prepossessed, read what our Saviour said to St. Peter by name, 
Matthew, xvi. chapter, verses 18 and 19, and to his apostles in general, and 
it will manifestly appear that he left an Infallible Church, against which the 
gates of hell shall not prevail. Pursuing this point, I concluded that the 
apostles, and the whole congregation of the faithful assembled at Jerusalem, 
were all most manifestly of that opinion, otherwise they would not have used 
that phrase (Acts, xv. verse 28,) ‘ for it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and 
to us,’ in the decree they made at that meeting. Next, I enquired what 
authority there was, even for the Scripture itself, and found, upon strict 
examination, that it was declared canonical by the Church, some books 
offered being laid aside as not so, and only those allowed which were 
approved by the same. Now, none can be thought to be such proper 
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interpreters of Scripture as those who declared the certainty of it. Besides 
whether it is not likelier, reasonably speaking, that the church which hath 
had a constant succession from the very apostles’ time to this day, should be 
in the right; or private men, who, upon pretence of reformation, broached 
new opinions, and had their heads fuller of temporal than spiritual concerns, 
as Luther, Calvin, and the reformers here in England? It would be too 
long for this paper to make this out, though it were easy to do it, and it 
would satisfy any ingenious person that what they did was not inspired into 
them by the Holy Ghost. For, instead of endeavouring to reform manners, 
and to increase devotion, they did quite the contrary, by opening a way to 
liberty, indulging to men’s appetites, lessening the reverence which is due 
to God in theymanner of his worship, and letting Christianity loose, I may 
say, by encouraging every one to believe he is a competent judge of the 
Scripture, and, consequently, may interpret it according to his own fancy. 
‘Tis this that hath very much shaken the foundation of Christianity, and 
hath let in so many sects and dangerous opinions, and hath made Socinians 
and Latitudinarians increase so much among us here in England. 

Christianity, at first, gained credit by miracles and the powerful preaching 
of the Apotles. The blood of the Martyrs, the seed of the Church, ren- 
dered her most fruitful and glorious, by the wonderful examples of Chris- 
tian fortitude. Lastly, an humble submission hath preserved it ever since ; 
for, without submission, a man cannot be so much as a Christian. It was 
that consideration which chiefly made me embrace the communion of the 
Church of Rome, there being none that do, or can pretend to infallibility, 
but she. For there must be an infallible Church, or else what our Saviour 
said is not so, and the gates of hell must prevail. The practice of the 
Church of England confirmed me in this belief, having acted ever since the 
Reformation, as if they believed themselves infallible, though they will not 
own it. Otherwise, why have they been so severe against all dissenters 
from her ever since the beginning of the Reformation, and made such se- 
vere laws against them, which, from time to time, have been more severely 
put in execution than is generally known, and as well against Protestant as 
against Popish dissenters? Now, I would willingly know how the Church 
of England can find fault with those who have fallen from her, when she 
herself shewed them the way, by quitting the communion of the Catholic 
Church, of which she herself was a member, having no more right to do it 
than any one county of England to separate itself from the rest, and govern 
itself by laws different from those established over the whole kingdom. To 
say more on this subject would exceed the bounds of a letter; and if to what 
I have here set down the King my brother’s and the late Duchess’s papers 
be added, I think it is sufficient, if not to convince an unbiassed judgment, 
at least to create a more favourable opinion of the Catholic cause. A true 
copy of my letter to my daughter, the Princess of Orange, 1687.” 


* J. | Fa 


A Mr. Gibbon, the great-grand uncle of the celebrated historian, 
was infected with the superstitious notions of the age; a belief, how- 
ever, in which Pepys did not participate. The former writes to the 
jatter in the following terms :— 
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“ Mr. Gibbon to Pepys. 
‘‘27th August, 1675. 

“Good Sir—I pray pardon me: I am sorry I appeared so abruptly before 
you, I'll assure you, a paper of the same nature with the enclosed was left 
for you at the public office some ten days since, as likewise for‘every one of 
the Commissioners. But, Sir, I am heartily glad of the miscarriage, for 
now I have an opportunity to request a favour, by writing, that I could 
hardly have had confidence by word of mouth to have done; and,in that I 
have much want of my friend Mr.——. Sir, a gentlewoman of my ac- 
quaintance told me she had it for a certainty, from the family of the Mon- 
tagus, that as you were one night playing late upon some musical instrument, 
together with your friends, there suddenly appeared a human feminine shape 
and vanished, and after that continued. Walking in the garden you espied the 
appearing person, demanded of her if, at such a time, she was not in such 
a place. She answered no; but she dreamed she was, and heard excellent 
music. Sir, satisfaction is to you my humble request. And if it be so, it 
confirms the opinion of the ancient Romans concerning their genii, and con- 
futes those of the Sadducees and Epicures [ Epicureans. | 

‘Sir your most humble servant, Joun GrBBon.” 


Let the manufacturers of Manchester and Glasgow read the fol- 
lowing letter :— 


** Captain Wylde to Pepys. 
‘‘ October, 1683. 

“* Sir—In order to your desire, I present your honour with this small nar- 
rative concerning staining calicoes in India. They take the pieces and put 
them into milk, mixed with conge, which is size boiled in water and strained, 
which is like our water-starch; and allum a good quantity, wetting and 
drying it two or three times, laying it smooth. When dry, they sleek it 
with smooth shells, and roll it up, being fitted for use. Then, their patterns 
being drawn on paper, they prick them, and pounce them with charcoal. 
They have a root called chay, (the best comes from Persia, and is like our 
small licorice, ) which they beat, and steep in water with allum. They have 
a small iron pen with a slit at the end, much like a butcher’s skewer, with 
cotton yarn rolled within an inch of the drawing end, the bigness of a walnut, 
which they dip in liquor, squeezing it so gently between their three fingers 
and thumb, so running along the pounced work, where it turns black in a 
trice, no ink blacker, though looking like fair water. So, in like sort, they 
colour birds, beasts, flowers, fruit. When they have done one colour with 
these pens, they run it about the edges with hot wax, that it may not mix 
with other colours. Then they boil the cloth to fetch out the wax. And 
every colour they lay on, they wax and boil till finished. They make 
great quantities of a sort which is not completed in eight or ten months’ 
time ; so that the cloth is half worn when finished. 

‘Sir, I am your faithful humble servant, CHARLES WYLDE.” 


We conclude with a letter from Evelyn to Pepys, which will have 
charms for the whole literary world. It is dated Deptford, October 4, 


1689. He begins with saying that he had been reading Aristotle’s 
book on divination by dreams, and that— 
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“The very night after, methougit Mr. Pepys and I were discoursing in 
his library, among other things, about the ceremonious part of conversation, 
and visits of form, between well-bred persons; and I distinctly remember 
that I told him (what was true and no dream) that the late Earl of St. 
Alban’s, uncle to Henry Jermyn, took extraordinary care at Paris that his 
young nephew should learn by heart all the forms of encounter and court 
address; such as the Latins would express by verba honestatis, and the 
French, who, if I mistake not, are masters to excess in these civilities, by 
l’entre-gent ; as on occasions of giving or taking the wall, sitting down, 
entering in at, or going out of, the door, taking leave, l’entrétien de la 
vuelle, and other encounters @ la cavaliére, among ladies, &c.; in all 
which, never was person more adroit than my late neighbour the Marquis 
de Ruvigné. The Italians, and indeed Spaniards, exceed us infinitely in 
this point of good-breeding. Nay, I observe generally, that our women of 
quality often put us to ‘O Lord, madam! when we have nothing else to fill 
up and reply. But quorsum hec ? (a little patience,) I was never in my 
life subject to night-visions, till of late, | seldom pass without some reve- 
rie; which verifies that of St. Peter, cited from the Prophet, ‘ Your old 
men shall dream dreams;’ and so you will shortly give me over for a 


dotard, should I continue to interrupt you with my impertinences. I will 


only tell you that my wife, of a much sedater temper, yet often dreaming, 
has now and then diverted me with stories, that hung as orderly together as 
studied narratives. Some I had formerly made her write down for their 
prettiness, very seldom broken or inconsistent, such as mine commonly are, 
but such as the Peripatetic means when he says, ‘ quieto sanguine fiunt 
pura somnia,’ comparing those other evtravagant and confused dreams to 
resemblances the circles of disturbed and agitated waters reflect, that blend 
and confound the species, and present centaurs and terrible spectres ;_ whilst 
the calmer fountain gives the entire image (as it did of Narcissus in the fable) 
and entertains us with our waking thoughts. What could be more explicit 
than the above, of the cause of this variety of dreams, which he as well as 
Hippocrates, and others from them, attribute to the crasis and constitution 
of the body, and complexions co-operating with other perturbations afiect- 
ing the fancy. But, leaving these to the ‘Oneirocriticks, I shall use them 
no further than to let you see how often you are in my best and serenest 
thoughts: ‘ Amici de amicis certa sape somniant ;'—And if the subject of 
my wild phantasm (which was a dialogue with you, about forms of speaking 
on ceremonious occasions) naturally leading me to something I lately men- 
tioned, where 1 spake of academies and refining our language, have not 
already quite worn out your patience, I would entertain you here with a 
copy of what I sent our chairman some years since, as an appendix to my 
former letter, and as you enjoined me. ‘I conceive the reason both of 
additions to and corruptions of the English language, as of most other 
tongues, has proceeded from the same causes ; namely, from victories, plan- 
tations and colonies, frontiers, staples of commerce, pedantry of schools, 
affectation of travellers, fancy style of court, vernility and mincing of citi- 
zens, pulpits, the bar, politicians, remonstrations, theatres, shops, &c. The 
parts affected with it may be found to proceed from the accent, analogy, 
direct interpretation, tropes, phrases, and the like. 1 did therefore humbly 
von. 1. (1841) No. 1 D 
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propose,—1, That there might be compiled a grammar for the precepts, 
which (as it did the Romans, when Crates transferred the art to that city, 
followed by Diomedes, Priscian, and others who understood it) might only 
insist on the rules, the sole means of rendering it a learned and a learnable 
tongue. 2. That with this.a more certain orthography were introduced, as 
by leaving out superfluous letters, &c. such as o in weomen, people; u in 
honour; a in reproach; ugh in thought, and the like. 3. That there 
were invented some new periods and accentuations, besides such as our 
grammarians and critics use, which might assist, inspirit, and modify the 
pronunciation of words and whole sentences, and stand as marks and warn- 
ings before them, how the voice and tone of the reader is to be governed ; 
as in reciting plays, reading verses, &c., for regulating the key, and vary- 
ing the tone of the voice and affection, not without some directions for the 
hand, and gesture of the body. 4. To this might follow a lexicon, com- 
prehending by themselves all pure and genuine English words. Then 
derivatives with prime, certain, and natural significations. Then symboli- 
cal, so as no innovation be admitted or favoured, till there arise some neces- 
sity of a new edition amplifying the old on mature consideration. 5. That, 
in order to this, some were appointed to collect a!l technical words and 
terms, especially those of the more liberal employments, as the author of 
the ‘Essais des Merveilles de la Nature et des plus Nobles Artifices’ has 
done for the French; Monsieur Felibien, the mechanical; Mr. Moxon, 
for some of the English; and Fr. Junius, Jehn Laét, and others, endea- 
voured for the Latin: but these must be gleaned from shops, not from 
books.. 6. That things difficult to be translated or expressed, and such as 
it were, incommensurable one, to another, verbi gratia, determinations of 
weights and measures, coins, honours, national habits, arms, dishes, drinks, 
municipal constitutions of courts, old and abrogated customs, &c., were 
better interpreted than, as yet, we find them, in dictionaries, glossaries, and 
noted in the lexicon. 7. That a full cotalogue of exotic words and phra- 
ses, daily minted by our logodedali, were exhibited, and it were resolved 
on what should be sufficient to render them current wt civitate donata ; 
since without some restraining that same indomitam novandi verborum licen- 
tiam, it must in time quite disguise the language. ‘There are elegant 
words, chiefly introduced by physicians and philosophers, &c., worthy to be 
entertained: others, perhaps, fitter to be discarded, seeing there ought to 
be a law, as well asa liberty, in this particular. In this choice, some 
regard should be had to well-sounding and more harmonious words, and 
such as are numerous and apt to fall gracefully into their cadences and 
periods, and so recommend themselves, as it were, at the very first sight. 
Others, like false stones, will never shine or be set to,;any advantage in 
whatever light they are placed, but embase the rest. Here it may be noted, 
that such as continue long in universities greatly affect words and expres- 
sions nowhere in use besides, as may be observed, for Cambridge, in Cleve- 
land's Poems; and there are some Oxford words, as I might instance in 
several used by others. 8. Previous inquiry should be made what particu- 
lar dialects, idioms, and proverbs, are in use in several parts and counties of 
England ; for the words of the present age being properly the vernacular, 
or classic rather, special regard is to be had of them; and this considera- 
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tion alone admits of vast improvements. 9. It were haply not amiss that 
there were a collection of the most quaint and courtly expressions, by way 
of florilegium, distinct from provincialisms, &c. For weare exceedingly 
defective in our civil addresses, excuses, apologies, and forms, on sudden 


‘and unpremeditated, though daily encounters, in which the Frenchman, 


[ialian, and Spaniard, have a kind of natural grace and talent, which fur- 
nishes the conversation, and renders it very agreeable. Here might come 
in synonyma, homonymia, &c. 10. Since there is likewise a manifest rota- 
tion and circling of words and phrases, which go out and come in, like the 
mode and fashion, books would be consulted for the reduction of some of 
the old laid-aside words and expressions, had formerly in deliciis ; for our 
language is in some places barren by reason of this depopulation, as I may 
call it, and therefore such wastes and deserts should be cultivated and 
enriched, either with the former, if significant, or some other. For exam- 
ple, we have hardly any words that so fully express the French clinguant, 
naiveté, ennui, bizarre, concert, faconnier, chicaneries, consommé, emotion, 
deferes, effort, choc, tour, detaché. Ital. vaghezza, garbato, dvelto, cruppo, 
&e. We should therefore, as the Romans did the Greek, make as many of 
these do homage as are likely to prove good citizens. 11. Something might 
well be ‘translated out of Cicero, Demosthenes, the Greek and Latin poets, 
and even of the modern languages, that so some judgment might be made 
concerning the elegancy of the style and colours, and so a laudable and 
unaffected imitation of the best and choicest recommended. Nor should 
there be wantin gcopia of epithets, and variety of expressing the same thing, 
several ways, such as the ‘Poetiche Dictorie’ of Tomaso Caraffa, for the 
help of poets, preachers, orators, &c. 12. Finally, there must be a stock 
of reputation gained by some public writings and compositions of the 
members of the assembly, that so, as ] intimated in my letter to you, 
others may not think it a grace to come under the test, and accept them for 
judges and approbators, &c. Where the design thus far advanced I con- 
ceive a very small matter would despatch the art of rhetoric, which the 
French proposed as the next to be recommended to their academicians.— 
So much for this,.and, I fear, too much, now I see how I have blurred ; 
but ’tis not worth the writing fairer. I stayed, sir, at Lambeth with 
his grace till past four, being to return with the bishops, and go home, as 
I was engaged that evening. 1 called at your house, but you were 
gone forth, they told me, in your coach, which made jmej conclude it 
was not to Lambeth, where I should have been sorry not to have waited on 
you. Ihave now gotten me a pair of new horses, but they are very young, 
and hardly broken to the coach as yet. So soon as I may trust them, and 
that the weather be a little settled, I shall not fail of waiting on you at Mr. 
Charleton’s, and those other virtuosos.” 


Many of the worshipful and garrulous Secretary's letters are 
excellent in the way, and all of them characteristic. But we have 
no room for more than we have quoted, and must leave it to our 
readers to have recourse to the volumes themselves for their rich 
diversity ; for no doubt circulating libraries will be supplied with 
the work, while no well appointed private collection will remair 
without it. 
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Art. V.—WNarrative of a Three Months’ March in India; and a Resi- 
dence in the Dooab. By the Wife of an Officer in the 16th Foot. With 
Plates, from Drawings made on the Spot. London: Hastings. 1841. 


Mrs. Asumore, the “ Wife of an Officer in the 16th Foot,” em- 
barked at Gravesend for India, early in 1833, and sailed from Cal: 
cutta, on her return for England, arly in 1838. Her notes 
extending over the whole of the interval, and her Narrative of the 
Three Months’ March to Cawnpore, one of the largest military 

cantonments in British India, can hardly be expected to present 
any very striking novelty to persons at all acquainted with the his- 
tory and condition of our Eastern possessions. Indeed the author 
does not pretend to more than to communicate the impressions 
made upon her own mind, when these were fresh, and thus to pic- 
ture to the best of her power “ the varied hues which gild the ever- 
changing horizon of the traveller, and of the leading characteristics 
of those scenes into which so many of the youth of Britain now 
daily hasten to take a part.” Passing over therefore the voyage, 
the notices of the Cape, of Madras, and their respective lions, we 
arrive at Calcutta, which we shall part from in a like summary 
manner, in order to come to the “ March;” for we look upon her 
lively sketches and details of its scenes and incidents as characteristic 
of military life and encampments, and withal entertaining, bey un 
what the ‘‘ Officer” himself would probably have given; and 
she had at first to experience the want which ignorance of “a 
native language imposed. 

It was in the beginning of December that the 16th was to com- 
mence its march, “and of course a good deal of preparation was 
necessary. ‘* Tents, baggage, elephants, hackeries, (bullock wag- 
gons) palkies, palkie-bearers, bangy wallahs, and etceteras ad infini- 
tum, were in requisition.” Mrs. Ashmore was the only lady 
belonging to the regiment, who purposed going by land, and there- 
fore whatever might be the difference as regarded fatigue, we must 
suppose that she chose a mode of conveyance that would enable 
her the better to satisfy a praiseworthy curiosity; and this even 
without having the society of her husband, who was obliged to 
keep with the troops whilst they were in motion. 

‘lhe first day’s march, the encamping ground, &c. afford subjects 
for the fair writer’s observation and description, and may be taken 
as our first specimen :— 


“ When I reached the encamping ground, I beheld a busy scene; the 
regiment was in line, the elephants all assembled, hackeries arranged for 
inspection, with their attendant hackery wallahs and bullocks ; alarge space 
was covered with tents ready pitched, and a magnificent grove of mango 
trees filled up the back-ground of the picture. “We had not much satis- 
faction, however, in viewing our own establishment: the tent, it is true, 
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was pitched, but no appearance of breakfast was there, and the man who 
had undertaken the charge of the fowls had let them all at liberty, by throw- — 
ing their bamboo abode violently on the ground: with some trouble a 
number of them were recaptured, but several were irrecoverably lost, and 
flew off to the neighbouring jungle. 

‘*'Towards evening we walked to a Ghat at a short distance from the en- 
camping ground, whence the view was beautiful; the tints of the declining 
sun were rich beyond what can be seen in England. An island lay before 
us in the river, and bore a good crop of indigo, and within a short distance 
from where we stood was the small but keen fire which was consuming the 
body of a Hindoo. 

‘* The strength of our camp was calculated to be nearly as follows ;—about 
six hundred soldiers, (the sick, with the women and children having been 
sent by water,) forty elephants, about four hundred officers’ servants, to 
which may be added upwards of two thousand camp followers ; I do not re- 
collect hearing how many hackeries, but they were very numerous. No 
sooner did the regiment reach the encamping ground each day, than a tem- 
porary bazaar, or native market, was established : some of the suttlers con- 
tinued with the regiment during the whole march, carrying with them 
whatever could produce a profit from being dealt out by retail, or providing 
themselves from the villages near which the route lay, and thus renewing 
their supplies for the next morning’s market. 

‘**At some places the villagers would bring fruit, vegetables, eggs, &c., 
and the meat was provided by the commissariat; upon the whole, no one 
had any reason to find fault with the fare which was to be obtained. We 
had provided ourselves with an excellent little Bengalee goat, which con- 
tinued to give us milk during the whole march; and we had not failed to 
take plenty of biscuits, butter, sundry rounds of Hunter’s beef, tongues, 
humps, a small cask of pickled herrings, sardines, sauces, rice, and flour. 
These of course swelled our baggage very considerably ; besides, as there 
was no mess established by the officers, we were obliged to carry with us 
our wine and beer. Some boxes were exclusively appropriated to the pack- 
age of plates, dishes, breakfast equipage, knives, forks, cruet stands, and the 
endless paraphernalia of daily requisites, in fact, to look back and think of 
what we were compelled to carry is terrific; but the accomplishment of it 
was comparatively easy, and the habit was soon formed of finding its own 
place for everything. The servants, too, who are accustomed to marching, 
if tolerably attentive, will soon relieve the unpractised traveller of all trouble ; 
but the misfortune is, that ‘ Griffs,’ or new comers, are always suspicious of 
the people who are around them,—and in truth not without much reason, 
for they are generally pillaged without mercy during the first few months 
of their residence in the country ; they are kept in aconstant state of annoy- 
ance, unable to act for themselves, and fearful of being acted for, so that 
their safest, and in fact only reasonable, plan is to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the language as fast as possible. ‘The Company’s officers are 
compelled to do this ; but the greatest portion of those in the Queen's regi- 
ments refuse to take the least trouble about it, rather pride themselves upon 
only knowing a few offensive epithets, and go on beating and abusing their 
unfortunate doniestics as long as they can persuade them to remain in their 
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_ service. This treatment is sure to meet with its reward, as none but bad 


servants will remain to be constantly maltreated, and they invariably return 
such uncourteous behaviour with cheating, lying, and plundering. An ig- 
norance, too, of the laneuage necessarily entails many misconceptions,—for 
the Indian servants always pretend to understand an order rather than incur 
the danger of irritating their masters by numerous questions, and conse- 
quently, in nine cases out of ten, do just what they were told not to do; at 
this even a kind master will become incensed occasionally, and the heat of 
the climate is but too likely to add to this ebullition of temper.” 


Not so ignorant and intractable are the elephants, if every due 
allowance be made; for Mrs. A. tells us that she was amused b 
the manner and readiness of their obeisance when met. ‘ The 
mahouts of several ordered them to make their salaams, which they 
did by throwing their trunks above their head, and when the word 
was again given, they all marched off in regular order, to deposit 
their loads in the barrack-yard. These burdens consisted of young 
branches of trees, which they had fetched from a distance for their 
evening’s repast.” 

Our next is a scene on the border of a small nullah which had to 
be crossed by means of boats, and which emptied its ‘ turbid 
waters into the mighty Hooghly” :— 


“‘ The passage of the regiment across the nullah was an interesting sight. 
Groups of villagers had collected on its opposite bank, enveloped to the eyes 
in their winter cloathing ; the hackeries had crowded together, whilst the 
elephants were lying down to be relieved of their burdens ;—some of them 
were in the water, the tips oftheir trunks being alone visible, and their 
drivers standing upon. their backs more than half immersed, balancing them- 
selves, and urging the animals forward with their long iron spikes. On 
emerging from the water, black and dripping with moisture, the elephants 
again lay down to. be reladen; the baggage having been carried along the 
frail bridge upon hackeries. AJ] was tumult and confusion, when, in the 
midst of it, the regiment appeared winding down the steep bank of the ra- 


vine, with band playing, and all in apparent haste to reach the encamp- 
ment.” 


The incidents, in the shape of disasters which the fair writer wit- 
nessed or experienced, were petty, although of a nature to give an- 
noyance to a good provider; such as breakages, books damaged by 
escaped liquids, small pilferings, &c. Centipedes too were some- 
times rather near at hand; and even the docile, serviceable 
elephants made Mrs. A. often cry out “ Khuburdar hat, hee,” 
(take care of the elephant). Indeed these ponderous brutes now 
and then took it into their heads to be cross and authoritative on 
the March. On one occasion a Joaded hackery occupying the path 
which the monarch had a fancy to make his own, was unceremo- 
niously seized by his trunk, and overturned, driver, bullocks, bag- 
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gage, and all; down a precipice forty feet high. On another occa- 
sion a soldier was politely taken round the waist by the same sort 
of lithe instrument, and placed on the side of the road; thus teach- 
ing him to keep a respectful distance. 

We halt with the author for a moment on the banks of the 
Ganges :— 


‘Arrived at our encamping ground on the banks of the sacred stream, 
what a scene presented itself! wide as an inland sea, so wide, that we could 
only discern a streak of land on the distant horizon, and smooth as glass, it 
formed a strange contrast to the busy scene on shore. Thousands, I may 
safely say, of the black natives were seated in groups, preparing and eating 
their dinners, their fires made on the ground in little mounds of mud, whilst 
hackeries, elephants, camels, bullocks, tents, horses, and tattoos, to say 
nothing of the soldiers and officers of the regiment completely covered the 
open space near the river. ‘The boats of the ladies, and the fleet belonging 
to the regiment, were below us, all lagoo’d on the banks of the Ganges; 
most of the ladies were in camp; in fact every body was alive, and all were 
enjoying the beauty and variety of the picture.” 


Mrs. A. has a passing notice of the kindness of an English Mis- 
sionary and his family whom she met with in the course of the 
March, adding that he gave a very “ good account of the conver- 
sions amongst the Hindoos, whom he much prefers to the Mussle- 
imaun population of the neighbourhood, as being far more ready to 
hear instruction and to allow their children to attend his schools, 
provided only that nothing is required from them which would in- 
jure their caste.” The latter part of this statement greatly qualifies 
the term conversions; but still the testimony is In exact accordance 
with our own views, when it is added that a point is gained, when 
the children are allowed to attend the schools superintended by 
Christians. The Braminical superstitions and obduracies must be 
shaken by any such innovations. We are also told that several of 
this priesthood have been baptized by the Missionary mentioned, 
and that one of them was spoken of in the highest terms. In 
another part of the volume, speaking of the “ false characters” to 
servants, and other matters connected with “helps” in India and 
domestic arrangements, she says, ‘‘ The remark of a converted 
heathen to a Church Missionary Preacher struck me as being 
particularly just. ‘ You know not,’ he said, ‘you cannot com- 
prehend, half the deceitfulness of our hearts. When you ad- 
dress us, we think net for an instant of making any reply, but 
that which we imagine you wish us to make; whatever have been 
our actions, our words, «r our thoughts, we unhesitatingly deny 
them all to gain your approval; the very idea of truth is totally 
unknown to us."” We hope that this ‘ converted heathen” was 
not illustrating the exceedingly severe doctrine which he was en- 
deavouring to propagate. 
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With regard to Indian servants and the custom which prevails in 
the manner of hiring them we have some curious statements, and 
also sensible observations, such as a wife should take cognizance of. 
Having arrived at Cawnpore, she says :— 


“Our next occupation was to discharge the supernumerary domestics 
whom we had required on the march, as well as the Bengalees, very few of 
whom wished to remain in service up the country; indeed, we generally 
found them very bad servants in the upper provinces, although the up 
country servants are considered less efficient in Bengal than the natives of 
that place. Their language also varies much, as well as their general habits 
of clothing and feeding. We had then to engage a fresh household, with 
the dissatisfaction of knowing, that, for awhile, at any rate, we should be 
tormented with the very worst of their kind, as the rocues and cheats inva- 
riably infest those griffs who are as yet unacquainted with their tricks and 
Janguage. There is something droll in the ceremony of engaging servants 
in the East. Whilst lounging upon a sofa, or under the shade of a verandah, 
you are informed that an applicant has appeared for a vacancy, which may 
chance to have occurred in your household; the careless ‘ana, do’ (let him 
come) gives acquiescence to his approach, and with profound salaams, the 
stranger presents. a chit or note of recommendation from the last master or 
mistress he may have served, or sometimes half a dozen chits: these may 
or may not be genuine, but I am inclined to think, that, in this case also, 
‘ griffs’ are the most imposed upon, as they are not at first aware how easily 
a counterfeit can be obtained, either by being purchased at the bazaars or 
by being borrowed, or hired from an accommodating friend. Sometimes 
you may chance to have the name and qualifications of a juvenile domestic 
designated and extolled, whereas the temporary possessor may be of middle 
age, and of the opposite sex. Once I met with a chit which purported to 
be written by a gentleman with whom I was acquainted, and whom I knew 
to be incapable of committting the egregious errors in orthography and style 
with which the chit abounded ;. his name, rank, and regiment were, how- 
ever, correctly designated, and the date corresponded with the period of the 
officer's departure for the Cape ; but the bearer was unaware of his return 
to Calcutta, until I despatched him with the forgery into his presence. ‘lhe 
only secure plan is, to keep the chits in your own possession, and not to re- 
turn them until the servant quits your service. But let me here saya 
word against the cruel injustice of withholding a chit altogether, whatever 
be the misconduct which might tempt the master to inflict such a punish- 
ment; for if once fairly obtained, it is surely the property of the unfortu- 
nate being who may have served a good master well, but who, with feelings 
common to all mankind, may have been led to resent the unchristianlike 
conduct of a tyrannical and overbearing man. ‘There is, I believe, a heavy 
fine for defacing or writing over a chit; but many a poor wretch has been 
sent adrift, without being able to prove the loss of one withheld or destroy- 
ed; and thus has lost the character which he had, perhaps, justly earned, 
and which was to him, as_ they feelingly express themselves, his ‘K,hana,’ 
or food. 

‘In hiring servants, the preliminaries are few, should the chits be satis- 
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factory, and the appearance and demeanour of the person be sufficiently 
prepossessing. The amount of wages being agreed upon, and every thing 
arranged, the stranger, in accepting office, not unfrequently steps imme- 
diately into the performance of its duties ; and I have more than once seen 
a servant engaged and established during the temporary absence at dinner 
of his predecessor, who, on returning, is greeted with the unwelcome sight 
of his successor. This does not appear either a just or a considerate mea- 
sure, but it is the ‘dustoor,’ or custom, and that word has magic in its 
sound throughout India; besides, on the grounds of reciprocity, it may be 
palliated, as the natives are but too apt to cause the greatest possible incon- 
venience to their employers, by adopting an equally unlooked-for line of 
conduct,—occasionally walking off after the duties of the day are over, or 
to their mid-day siesta, with salaams and all the external demonstrations of 
obsequious attention, but perfectly determined to return no more: thus, 
when their arrival is anxiously looked for, a master or mistress may be com- 
pletely at fault, an infant without its Ayah, or children without the servants 
appointed to attend to their various requirements.” 


A considerable space is given to the description of the gaieties 
which were caused by the fresh arrival of the 16th at Cawnpore, 
such as the accession of a regiment must at any time occasion at a 
military cantonment in the Eastern empire ; our author still keeping 
herself pretty closely to the “‘ female department” or such matters as 
naturally attract a woman’s notice. Having said this, we must 
cull some things from her visits upon invitations to the Nawab 
Nizam Ood’owlah, “ the eldest son of Aga Meez, and the inheritor 
of much wealth.” The following particulars belong to the first of 
these visits :— 


“* About thirty people dined, and when we arrived, nearly the whole party 
were seated. The Nawab ran out to receive us,—he was superbly 
dressed ; but unaccustomed to the society of European ladies, wanted the 
ease of manner which I have generally remarked in the Musslemauns. Un- 
fortunately we had not sent Khitmatgars sufficiently early, and had neglected 
to go, ‘camp fashion ;’ for a distribution of plates, knives, forks, &c. had 
already taken place, and each servant who had not brought such things be- 
longing to his own master had received them from the servants of the host, 
and was required to render an account of his own allotment. For such 
comforts, therefore, we were indebted to some friends near whom we sat ; 
otherwise, had we dined at all, we must have adopted the eastern custom, 
and plunged our fingers into thesavoury pillau. Loads of great dishes were 
crowded upon the table, but wretchedly ill-served and very cold, as the 
tables had been spread at least an hour before the time for which the guests 
were bidden: for though we were nearly the last in arriving, we were not 
behind the appointed time, but others, more aw fait, had taken care to be 
sufficiently early. Some splendid candelabras caught the eye, and a few 
massive silver dishes graced the festive board, but intermingled with a dozen 
or two brass candlesticks, such as would scarcely find entrance into an Eng- 
lish servant's hall. Large and handsome mirrors were on the walls, but so 
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dirty, that one would as successfully look for the reflection of one’s person on 
the carpet as inthem. All was thoroughly inconsistent: crowds of ser- 
vants were in attendance; and a number of foot-soldiers drest like the com. 
pany’s cavalry were posted on all sides.”’ 


On a subsequent occasion Mrs. A. dined at the Nawab’s, when 
there were about a hundred guests present, and when the enter- 
tainment was given in honour of the birth of a son. At this time 
the guests were admitted to the presence of her Highness the Vizir 
Bahoo, whose accouchement had given rise to the rejoicings. We 
next are told,— 


‘Think not of Miss Pardoe’s animated pictures of eastern luxury and 
elegance, in imagining the interior of the Nawab’s haram. We were ad- 
mitted into an apartment totally unadorned, and very hot. The elder lady 
conversed and conducted herself like a very respectable Ayah, and was clad 
in the simplest garb; whilst the young mother sat by, totally unable to say 
a word, but sumptuously clad. She was literally enveloped in gold, and 
laden with precious stones ; her ponderous ear ornaments, bracelets, anklets, 
tiara; her veil of gold tissue, ropes, tassels, and an infinity of chains, &c. 
&c., must have seriously incommoded her had she attempted to move: as 
it was, she sat perfectly passive, but with a childish smile upon her counte- 
nance. Her complexion was neither fair nor black, but of a sickly yellow 
tinge ; her eyelids were blackened with henna, and her gums touched with 
the same hue; whilst the tips of her sallow fingers presented the most dis- 
agreeable appearance, from having been dyed red. Her infant was handed 


‘round upon something which looked like a plateau, but which proved to be 


the portable resting-place in common use in India; and was embroidered 
and fringed with gold. On the diminutive head of the child was a small 
skull-cap, set with diamonds and rubies; and its little body bore as much of 
ornament as its strength would bear. We did not remain long in the 
Zenana, but long enough to make me rejoice when our departure was pro- 
posed. On making her adieu, each lady received from her Highness a 
haiirs, which she placed round her neck ; her handkerchief was sprinkled 
with atta, and, with many assurances that our presence had caused infinite 
satisfaction, we withdrew.” 


Mrs. A. frequently takes notice of the fanaticism, the gross 
superstitions, and the horrid rites of which she had some opportu- 
nities to make sketches by pencil as well as pen; and she even 
resorts to fiction to illustrate such subjects. But we shall not 
extract more from her March, but conclude with a few snatches 
from ‘ Hints,” &c. with which the volume closes ; observing at the 
same time that the purport of some of the suggestions and counsels 
here volunteered, is by no means novel; while the tone of others is 
rather acrimonious. We must also remark that Mrs. A. has surely 
formed a disparaging idea of the common sense of English girls, of 
the  griffs,” or new comers to the “ Indian market.” 
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She has an unfavourable opinion of life in our Eastern empire. 
The climate is enervating, and the temptations are so strong, that 
an empty-headed girl, who, fond of external decorations, marries 
her wealthiest suitor, without regard to his age or character, is 
likely to elope “with some young stripling as thoughtless and 
worthless as herself.” There is another evil and annoyance to be 
guarded against, according to our author, which we think was hardly 
worthy of. being seriously mentioned, but to which she has tacked 
an exceedingly grave accusation; we refer to what she calls the 
“‘inquisitiveness of old residents.” “I have frequently heard a 
lady newly arrived from England questioned as to the price of her 
bonnet, the name and residence of her milliner, and her particular 
charges.” Now, are not such inquiries made in Old England ? and 
is it not more natural still for the Anglo-Indian to feel somewhat 
solicitous concerning the newest fashions, the style of which in 
London or Paris can only be learned after the lapse of the better 
part of a year? But it seems that these inquisitors have tolerably 
good reasons for their impertinence, viz., “ the deceit and cunning 
which is practised by every native tradesman,” and “ the necessity 
of cheapening all articles before closing a bargain.” 

The ‘‘ Advice to persons going out to India,” is not much more 
to our taste than what we have now abridged. Young ladies who 
have no other person to take especial charge of them may or may 
not decline the assistance of the captain ‘‘ who generally considers 
himself called upon to walk the quarter-deck,” with such passen- 
gers; but in most cases it is better to accept his attentions, “as you 
cannot walk without the support of some one.” But should the 
skipper have his wife on board, “do not take for granted that she 
is a gentlewoman,” and therefore be careful and preserve your 
proper sphere. Such are specimens of Mrs. Ashmore’s ‘‘ Advice ;” 
from which this may be deduced that young ladies may accept of the 
support of the skipper, and yet turn away from his better half. We 
presume such might be our author’ S counsel, since ‘in most: cases 
you had better accept his attentions.” 

With regard to the ‘Contrast between Outward-bound and 
Homeward- , a ships,” the sentiments expressed by our author 
are touching enough. And yet the differences in the age, the 
spirits, the health, and the experience of a majority of the passen- 
gers in these predicaments are quite natural, and such as every 
reflecting person, whether young or old, must have calculated upon. 
Our general opinion therefore with respect to Mrs. Ashmore’s book 
is, that her sketches of what she witnessed in her March have the 
vividness and the lightness which are characteristic of a female 
writer, but that several of her deductions, or when she undertakes 
to lecture, are not so happy. The “ Plates from Drawings made 
on the Spot” are clever and descriptive. 
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Arr. VI. 
1. The Cherwell Water-Lily, and other Poems. By the Rev. F. W. 
Fazer, M.A. London: Rivington. 
2. Fugitive Verses. By Joanna Bartitr. London: Moxon. 


3. The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, collected by Himself. Vol. II- 
London: Longman. 


In some recent remarks on “ Uneducated Poets,” we spoke to 
this effect,—that the first revival of English poetry, the first bound 
of the tamed or enfeebled muse, the next school erected in this 
country, would probably be in a rustic soil,—would, we anticipated, 
spring from the bosom of the people. A true and faithful repre- 
sentative of the genius of the country, of the English heart, just 
as Burns was of the Scottish, may appear, in spite of the mechani- 
cal interests and spirit of the age, who, speaking from the inner 
man with powerful yet tender notes will reach the inner man of 
every other son of Adam. If, however, we be in error as to the 
sphere in which the never-dying, although for seasons and periods 
hidden, genius of poetry is again and next to burst the bonds and 
burdens with which she has for nigh a quarter of a century had to 
struggie, we think we must be right when we say that the revival 
will distinguish itself, in part at least, by scorning and flinging away 
the sort of tinselled and glittering beauties, the exaggerated and 
unsteady generalities, the feverish sentimentalities which have suc- 
ceeded the last era in the muse’s history, and which may be called 
that of the Magazine and Annual school. We never, surely, can 
look for the re-appearance of the poetical spirit in its breadth and 
strength, its geniality and simplicity, without that quietness and 
manly composure which indicates health and fresh humanity; the 
spirit with its native plastic kindliness the while accommodating 
itself to the phases of the period, according to the local accidents 
and characteristics of.Jandscape, society and opinion. Confidence 
will give way to excitement, calmness to fitful storm, and homeliness 
to over-refinement. 

It is with a hopeful greeting that we discover in the volume first 
in our present list, tokens of the healthful spirit which is so much 
longed after. ‘Together with tenderness and delicacy of fancy, at 
times however running into conceits, the author possesses a soaring 
and strong-pinioned imagination, depth and earnestness of feeling, 
and subtlety of judgment as well as closeness of observation. Along 
with all this he has a great mastery over language, and a largely 
stored mind; qualities which in the case of a young man,—for such 
we take Mr. Faber to be, promise brilliant results. But what we 
wish particularly to notice and hail with most pleasure, is the inten- 
sity and truthfulness of nature that wells up in his verses, often 
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clear and pure, without muddiness and without froth. We have to 
regret, however, that he is also frequently obscure, and that he 
leans to the mystic school. Perhaps, too, his religious sentiments 
are somewhat morbid as well as transcendental. But yet these 
appear to be so little affected and forced as often to reach the 
reader’s heart and crown the other attributes of his muse. Indeed 
we feel so convinced of Mr. [aber’s fine knowledge of the art, and 
of his natural gifts, that it requires only that he allow to both the 
performance of their proper functions, in order to rid himself of the 
principal errors or failings which disfigure the pieces before us. We 
think that he runs the risk of becoming infected with the faults and 
mannerism of Coleridge rather than of Wordsworth. Now, he has 
no need to borrow from the wing, or to imitate the note, of either. 
Let him be careful and trustful, faithful to himself and to his train- 
ing, and then the day, we predict, will arrive, when if he stand not 
side-by-side of these masters of song, he will at least be heard in 
concert with them, and be recognised as one who planted an 
unfading lily. 

We need not describe the contents of the volume, further than to 
say that most of them are serious as to sentiment, and earnest and 
searching as to thought; that they are written with a purpose even 
when of a more playful cast ; and that Mr. Faber seems to cherish 
the idea that he must render an account of his stewardship. A few 
specimens shall now be given. ‘I'he first will show how he can sub- 
tilize and pursue nice ideas through a labyrinth of imagery. It is 
what must be expected, that obscurity and mysticism are sometimes 
to be encountered when the fancy and mind take the direction now 
exhibited ; although in the sample now to be given he has steered 


with wonderful tact and skill clear of such dangers and tempta- 
tions :— 


‘Thought hath a double stream, whose falls 
Keep murmuring in her sounding halls, 
Rising and sinking, faint and clear, 

As breezes bear their echoes near. 

One springs ’mid outward forms and shows, 
And winds as it is bidden; 

The other veils its wells, and flows 
In a woodland channel hidden ; 

And at far times, reveals its floods 

In whitest gleamings through the woods, 
O’er roots of marble breaking, 

Or in a hollow green and cool 

Through many a modest lingering pool 
Its amber waters taking. 

We have no spells to turn its flow, 

Or bid its voices come and go; 
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For on its face are mirrored fair 
The lights and shapes that are elsewhere, 
And tranquil fear and shadowy love 
Brood o’er its basins from above, 
But oft, in sudden turns of thought, 
Both fountains are together brought, 
And mix their streams awhile ; 
And Fancy then herself is seating 
To catch the sounds and whispers fleeting, 
Where Heaven and Earth in streams are mecting, 
And rippling waters smile, 
Again in hours of gentle daring, 

The soul hath traced the brook some way, 
Its darkly twisting channel wearing, 
And coloured pebbles downward bearing 

From where its secret fountains play. 
Benighted in far woods she sees 
Forms shift about among the trees, 

And vanish here and there ; 

And uttered by them, in their fleetness, 
Soft voices of an earthly sweetness 

Keep trembling on the air. 

Then, when Fancy’s stars are waning, 
The soul her wonted home regaining, 
Yet still those mystic scenes retaining, 
The sounds and visions to impress 
Themselves upon her loneliness 

With such a dimly—living power, 
That she, in many an after-hour, 
Beholds, in strange and foreign places, 
Familiar forms and household faces ; 
As though ere while, in vision dread, 
That place or room were visited ; 

And strangers’ voices echo round, 
Like rings and links of magic sound, 
She listens well to what is spoken, 

As though the words were old ; 

And watches for some random token, 

The wonder to unfold. 

These are the sounds and shadowy sight 

That came in waking dream, 

When she was wandering in the night 

Far up the heavenly stream. 

Oft too, in slumber’s pathless mountains, 


The heart breaks up her ancient fountains, 


Which had for years been sealed ; 
And the whole spirit overflows 
With waters that chance-dreams disclose 
In some forgotten field. 
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Tree-top and rock and nodding wood 
Group wildly in that whirling flood ; 
While Earth and Heaven meet and part, 
In giddy ebb and flow of heart :— 
Giddy, yet held by some strong tie 
Fast in the beating springs, 
Which up above, in sympathy, 
Keep time by murmurings. 
For that bright stream’s mysterious powers, 
And all its secret going, 
Burst on the surface most in hours 
When sleep is o’er us flowing ; 
Like gurgling wells and waterfalls 
Which, heard in stilly nights, 
Put music in the breezy calls 
That come from mountain heights. 
All these—quick turns of sparkling thought, 
Strange places known again, 
And dreams at hollow midnight brought, 
Are openings by these waters wrought, 
And Heaven awhile made plain. 
They, who will listen at their soul, 
May hear deep down that current roll, 
Its waters sweetly timing ; 
And patient ears that listen long 
May catch the fashion of its song 
And science of its chiming. 

Nay, sometimes, by its far faint airs 
Young hearts are taken unawares ;-— 
As a stranger, sleeping on the mountains, 

Is waked by waters in their mirth, 
Causing, as they tinkle from their fountains, 
Audible music through the earth.” 


It is obvious that he who can cram thought and command ima- 
gery, asin the specimen now quoted, and infuse tenderness together 
with simple power as in what we next present, is in possession of 
some of the chief and indispensable qualifications of the sonneteer ; 
the most rare of all poets in our language, on account of the re- 
quisitions of thought, measure, and rhyme in this sort of verse. 
The piece we now select has for its theme “ Childhood,” and is 


addressed “ To my only Sister.” 


‘‘ Dost thou remember how we lived at homne— 
That it was like an oriental place, 
Where right and wrong, and praise and blame did come 
By ways we wondered at and durst not trace; 
And gloom and sadness were but shadows thrown 
From griefs that were our sire’s and not our own? 
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It was a moat about our souls, an arm 
Of sea, that made the world a foreign shore ; 
And we were too enamoured of the charm 
To dream that barks might come and waft ns e’er. 
Cold snow was on the hills ; and they did wear 
Too wild and wan a look to tempt us there. 


We had traditions of our own, to weave 

A web of creed and rite and sacred thought ; 
And when a stranger who did not believe 

As they who where our types of God had taught, 
Came to our home, how harsh his words did seem, 
Like sounds that mar, but cannot break a dream. 


And then in Scripture some high things there were, 
Of which, they said, we must not read or talk ; 
And we, through fear did never trespass there, 
But made our Bibles like our twilight walk 
In the deep woodlands, where we durst not roam 
To spots from whence we could not see our home. 


Albeit we fondly hoped, when we were men, 
To learn the lore our parents loved so well, 
And read the rites and symbols which were then 
But letters of a word we could not spell—- 
Church-bells, and Sundays when we did not play, 
And Sacraments at which we might not stay. 


But we too soon from our safe place were driven; 
The world broke in upon our orphaned life. 

Dawnings of good, young flowers that looked to Heaven, 
It left untilled for what seemed manlier strife ; 

Like a too-early summer, bringing fruit 

Where spring perchance had meant another shoot ! 


Some begin life too soon,—like sailors thrown 

Upon a shore where common things look strange ; 
Like them they roam about a foreign town, 

And grief awhile may own the force of change. 
Yet, although one hour new dress and tongue may please, 
Our second thoughts look homeward, ill at ease. 


Come then unto our childhood’s wreck again— 
The rocks hard-by our father’s early grave ; 

And take the few chance treasures that remain, 
And live through manhood upon what we save. 

So shall we roam the same old shore at will! 

In the fond faith that we are children still. 


Christian! thy dream is now—it was not then: 
Oh! it were strange if childhood were a dream, 
Strife and the world are dreams: to wakeful men 
Chilhood and home as jealous angels seem : 
Like shapes and hues that play in clouds at even, 
They have but shifted from thee into heaven!” 
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And now for two of the sonnets. The first is called “ The 
Glimpse.” 


“Our many deeds, the thoughts that we have thought,— 
They go out from us thronging every hour ; 
And in them all is folded up a power 
That on the earth doth move them to and fro: 
And mighty are the marvels they have wrought 
In hearts we know not, and may never know. 
Our actions travel and are veiled: and yet, 
We sometimes catch a fearful glimpse of one, 
When out of sight its march hath well-nigh gone, — 
An unveiled thing which we can ne’er forget! 
All sins it gathers up into its course. 
And they do grow with it, and are its force : 
One day, with dizzy speed that thing shall come, 
Recoiling on the heart that was its home.” 


The other is “ To a Little Boy.” 


** Dear Little One! and can thy mother find, 
In those soft lineaments, that move so free 
To smiles or tears, as holiest infancy 
About thy heart its glorious web doth wind, 
A faithful likeness of my sterner mind ? 
Ah! thenthere must be times unknown to me, 
When my lost boyhood, like a wandering air, 
Comes for a while to pass upon my face, 
Giving me back the dear familiar grace 
O’er which my mother poured her last fond prayer. 
But sin and age will rob me of this power ; 
Though now my heart like an uneasy lake, 
Some broken images, at times, may take 
From forms which fade more sadly every hour !” 


These examples must suffice to prove with what consciousness of 
ability, and felicity of execution the author can throw himself upon 
nature, and combine her finest or most exalted beauties, whatever be 
the theme, and whatever the idea he has fixed upon. No doubt, we 
shall hear more of him; and if his years be extended as the years 
of the author whose ‘‘ Fugitive Verses,” we have next to notice 
have been, it is not improbable that his fame will be as far spread, 
and his laurels as green as her’s in his old age. 

These ‘* Fugitive Verses” consist, of course, of a number of 
miscellaneous pieces, many of them having been written more than 
half a century ago. 

The volume contains nearly all the occasional lines, the poetess 
tells us, written under various circumstances and impressions of a 
long life. Some of them are taken from a small volume, published 
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by her anonymously many years ago, “ but not noticed by the pub- 
lic, or circulated in any considerable degree. Indeed, in the course 
of after years, it became almost forgotten by myself, and the feel- 
ings of my mind in a great measure coincided with the neglect it 
had mr‘ with.” Some were written for Thomson’s edition of 
‘* Naticaal Melodies,” which contained so many of Burns’s match- 
less songs. Others were scattered through various publications, 
several of them having been attributed to other authors; and the 
latter part of the collection consists of devotional and sacred sub- 
jects, marked “ For the Kirk,” are hymns, and were composed— 


. ++... “At the request of an eminent member of the Scotch Church, 
at a time when it was in contemplation to compile by authority a new col- 
lection of hymns, and sacred poetry for the general use of parochial congre- 
gations. It would have gratified me extremely to have been of the small- 
est service to the venerable church of my native land, which the conscien- 
tious zeal of the great majority of an intelligent and virtuous nation had 
founded ; which their unconquerable courage, endurance of persecution, 
and unwearied perseverance, had reared into a church as effective for private 
virtue and ecclesiastical government as any Protestant establishment in 
Europe. I was proud to be so occupied ; my heart and my duty went along 
with it : but the General Assembly, when afterwards applied to, refused their 
sanction to any new compilation; and what I had written, and many 
sacred verses from far better poets proved abortive. That clergymen, who 
had been accustomed from their youth to hear the noble Psalms of David 
sung by the mingled voices of alarge congregation, swelling often to a sub- 
lime volume of sound, elevating the mind and quickening the feelings be- 
yond all studied excitements of art, should regard any additions or 
changes as presumptuous, is a circumstance at which we ought not to be 
surprised.” 


We shall also quote from Miss Baillie’s own statement, some ob- 
servations which bear upon one of the ideas which we introduced in 
our preliminary remarks to the present article. An authority and 
an example so high and influential will surely have some wholesome 
results towards the revival anticipated by us; at the same time 
coming with admirable propriety through the hands of Mr. Moxon. 
Says the poetess. 


“ This book does not hold out the allurement of novelty. As among an 
assembly of strangers, however, we sometimes look with more good-will 
upon a few recognised faces that had been nearly lost or forgotten, though 
never much valued at any time, than upon those whom we have never be- 
fore beheld; so I venture to hope, that upon the simple plea of old 
acquaintances they may be received with some degree of favour. Be this 
as it may, I am unwilling to quit the world and leave them behind me in 
their unconnected state, or to leave the trouble of collecting and correcting 
them to another ; the songs written in the Scotch dialeet making it some- 
what more difficult. ‘The occasioaal pieces for the first time offered to the 
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public have another disadvantage to contend with. Modern poetry, within 
these last thirty years, has become so imaginative, impassioned, and senti- 
mental, that more homely subjects, in simple diction, are held in compara- 
tively small estimation. This, however, is a natural progress of the art and 
the obstacles it may east in the way of a less gifted, or less aspiring gehius, 
must be submitted to with a good grace. Nay, they may even’ some- 
times be read with more relish from their very want of the more elevated 
flights of fancy, from our natural love of relaxation after having had our 
minds kept on the stretch, by following, or endeavouring to follow, more 
sublime and obscure conceptions. He who has been coursing through the 
air in a balloon, or ploughing the boundless ocean in the bark of some daunt- 
less discoverer, or careering over the field on a war-horse, may be very well 
pleased after all to seat himself ona bench by his neighbour’s door, and 
look at the meadows around him, or country people passing along the com- 
mon from their daily work. Let me then be encouraged to suppose that some- 
thing of this nature may, with the corteous reader, operate in my behalf.” 


A fine and delightful characteristic, especially of the earlier pieces 
in the volume, so rare at the present day, consists of a full and faith- 
ful observation, a ‘true and unaffected sympathy with humanity, a 
quiet simplicity, sal a homeliness that is as far removed from tame- 
ness or vulgarity, as it is from conceits and meretricious orna- 
ment. The following has much of the beauty of Thomson, without 
his elaborate coldness. It is from the first poem in the collection, 
entitled ‘‘ The Winter’s Day,” and which like others in the volume 


could only be written among the farm-houses and firesides of Scot- 
land :— 


“The night comes on apace-— 
Chill blows the blast and drives the snow in wreaths ; 
Now every creature looks around for shelter, 
And, whether man or beast, all move alone 
Towards their homes, and happy they who have 
A house to screen them from the piercing cold ! 
Lo, o’er the frost a reverend form advances! 
- ~ * - + 
The stranger whines not with a piteous tale 
But only asks a litttle to relieve 
A poor old soldier’s wants. 
The gentle matron brings the ready chair, 
And bids him sit to rest his weary limbs, 
And warm himself before her blazing fire. 
The children, full of curiosity, 
Flock round, and with their fingers in their mouths 
Stand staring at him, while the stranger, pleased, 
Takes up the youngest urchin on his knee. 
Proud of its seat, it wags its little feet, 
And prates, and laughs, and plays with his white locks. 
But soon a change comes o’er the soldier's face : e 
E < 
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i i His thoughtful mind is turned on other days, 
i i When his own boys were wont to play around him, 
ye Who now lie distant from their native land 





| : In honourable but untimely graves: 

ae He feels how helpless and forlorn he is, 

/ i And big, round tears course down his withered cheeks. 
iti: His toilsome daily labour at an end, 


| In comes the wearied master of the house, 
Hi And marks with satisfaction his old guest 
Hp In the chief seat, with all the children round him. 


TG His honest heart is filled with manly kindness, 

td He bids him stay and share their homely meal, ; 
| Hi | And take with them his quarters for the night. 

iit The aged wanderer thankfully accepts, 


| i And by the simple hospitable board, 
(nn Forgets the by-past hardships of the day. 


aN When all are satisfied, about the fire 

| ' "They draw their seats, and form a cheerful ring. 
| The thrifty housewife turns her spinning-wheel ; 
ay The husband, useful even in his hour 

hE Of ease and rest, a stocking knits, belike, 

‘aha Or plaits stored rushes, which, with after-skill 
Into a basket formed, may do good service, 
With eggs or butter filled at fair or market.” 








Burn’s and Thomson’s muse may he felt in these accurate and 
healthy lines. How rural yet how pure the refinement they breathe 
and pourtray! Take now the winter’s morning :— 








‘* But let us leave the warm and cheerful house, 
To view the bleak and dreary scene without, 
And mark the dawning of a winter-day. 

The morning vapour rests upon the heights 
Lurid and red, while growing gradual shades 
Of pale and sickly light spread o’er the sky. 
Then slowly from behind the Southern hills 
Enlarged and ruddy comes the rising sun, 
Shooting askance the hoary waste his beams, 
That gild the brow of every ridgy bank, 

And deepen every valley with a shade, 

The crusted window of each scatter’d cot, 

The icicles that fringe the thatched roof, 

The new-swept slide upon the frozen pool, 

All keenly glance, new-kindled with his rays ; 
And even the rugged-face of scowling winter 
Looks somewhat gay. But only for a time 
He shows his glory to the brightening carth, 
Then hides his face behind a sullen cloud. 





The birds now quit their holes and lurking-sheds, 
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Most mute and melancholy, where through night, 
All nestling close to keep each other warm, 

In downy sleep they had forgot their hardships ; 
But not to chant and carol in the air, 

Or lightly swing upon some waving bough, 
And merrily return each other’s notes. 

No; silently they hop from bush to bush ; 

Can find no seeds to stop their craving want ; 
Then bend their flight to the low, smoking cot, 
Chirp on the roof, or at the window peck, 

To tell their wants to those who lodge within. 
The poor lank hare flies homeward to his den, 
But little burden’d with his mighty meal 
Of wither’d colworts from the farmer’s garden ;- 
A wretched, scanty portion, snatch’d in fear ; 
And fearful creatures, forced abroad by hunger, 
Are now to every enemy a prey. 


We next give part of “ Summer,” and choose the morning :— 


‘For now the sun, slow moving in his glory, 
Above the eastern mountains lifts his head ; 
The webs of dew spread o’er the hoary lawn, 
The smooth, clear bosom of the settled pool, 
The polished ploughshare on the distant field, 
Catch fire from him, and dart their new got beams 
Upon the gazing rustic’s dazzled sight. 





The wakened birds upon the branches hop, 
Peck their soft down, and bristle out their feathers, 
Then stretch their throats, and trill their morning song, 
While dusky crows, high swinging over head, 
Upon the topmast boughs, in lordly pride, 
Mix their hoarse crooking with the linnet’s note, 
Till, in a gathered band of close array, 
They take their flight to seek their daily food. 
The villager wakes with the early light, 
That through the window of his cot appears, 
And quits his easy bed; then o’er the fields 
With lengthened active strides betakes his way, 
Bearing his spade or hoe across his shoulder, 
Seen glancing as he moves, and with good will 
His daily work begins. 
The sturdy sunburnt boy drives forth the cattle, 
And, pleased with power, bawls to the lagging kine 
With stern authority, who fain would stop 
To crop the tempting bushes as they pass. 
At every open door, in lawn or lane, 
Half-naked children, half-awake are seen 
Scratching their heads, and blinking to the light, 
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Till, rousing by degrees, they run about, 

Roll on the sward, and in some sandy nook 

Dig caves, and houses build, full oft defaced, 

And oft begun again, a daily pastime. 

The housewife, up by times, her morning cares 
Tends busily ; from tubs of curdled milk, 

With skilful patience draws the clear green whey 
From the pressed bosom of the snowy curd, 

While her brown comely maid, with tucked-up sleeves. 
And swelling arm, assists her. Work proceeds, 

Pots smoke, pails rattle, and the warm confusion 
Still more confused becomes, till in the mould 

With heavy hands the well-squeezed curd is placed.”’ 


Who in Old Scotia has not had his heart a thousand times 


refreshed and lessoned by the following lyric? [It is true to nature 


every one feels; it displays dramatically manuers and charaeter,. 
and tells an interesting story :— 


“ SONG—WOO'D AND MARRIED AND A’. 
(Version taken from an old song of that name.). 


The bride she is winsome and bonny, 
Her hair it is snooded sae sleek ;. 
And faithfu’ and kind is her Johnny, 
Yet fast fa’ the tears. on her cheek. 
New pearlins are cause of her sorrow, 
New pearlins and plenishing too : 
The bride that has a’ te borrow, 
Has e’en right mickle ado. 
Woo'd and married and a’ ! 
Woo’d and married and a’! 
Is na’ she very weel aff 
To be woo'd and married at a’ ? 


Her mither then hastily spak, 
‘ The lassie is glakit wi’ pride : 
In my pouch fF had never a plack 
On the day when I was a bride. 
E’en tak’n to your wheel, and be clever, 
And draw out your thread in the sun ; 
The gear that is gifted it never 
Will last like the gear that is won. 
Woo’d and married and a’! 
Wi’ havins and tocher sae sma’! 
I think ye are very weel aff, 
To be woo’d and married at a’! 


* Toot, toot!’ quo’ her grey-headed faither, 
* She’s less o’ a bride than a bairn, 

She’ ta’en like a cout frae the heather, 
Wi' sense and discretion to learn. 
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Half husband, I trow, and half daddy, 


As humour inconstantly leans, 
The chiel maun be patient and steady 

That yokes wi’ a mate in her teens. 
A kerchief sae douce and sae neat, 

O’er her locks that the winds used to blaw! 
I'm baith like to laugh and to greet, 


When I think o’ her married at a’!’ 


Then out spak’ the wily bridegroom,— 
Weel waied were his wordies, I ween,— 
‘I’m rich, though my coffer be toom, 
Wi’ the blinks o’ your bonny blue een. 
I’m prouder o’ thee by my side, 
Though thy ruffles or ribbons be few, 
Than Kate o’ the Croft were my bride, 
Wi’ purfles and pearlins enow. 
Dear, and dearest of ony ! 
Ye’re woo’d and buikit and a’! 
And do ye think scorn o’ your Johnny, 
And grieve to be married at a’ ?’ 


She turn'd, and she blush’d, and she smiled, 
And she looket sae bashfully down ; 
The pride o’ her heart was beguiled, 
And she played wi’ the sleeves o’ her gown ; 
She twirled the tag o’ her lace, 
And she nippet her boddice sae blue, 
Sine blinket sae sweet in his face, 
And aff like a maukin she flew. 
Woo’d and married and a’! 
Wi’ Johnny to roose her and a’! 
She thinks hersel very weel aff, 
To be woo’ and married at a’.” 





How neat and minutely correct is the handling of the following 
neat and familiar subject, which must be the last of our examples !— 


‘‘THE KITTEN. 


** Wanton droll, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day, 
When, drawn the evening fire about, 
Sit aged crone and thoughtless lout, 
And child upon his three-foot stool, 
Waiting till his supper cool, 
And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose, 
As bright the blazing fagot glows, 
Who, bending to the friendly light, 
Plies her task with busy slight ; 
Come, show thy tricks and sportive graces, 
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Thus cireled round with merry faces. 
Backward coil’d and crouching low, 
With glaring eyeballs watch thy foe, 
The housewife’s spindle whirling round, 
Or thread or straw that on the ground 
Its shadow throws, by urchin sly 

Held out to lure thy roving eye ; 

Then stealing onward fiercely spring 
Upon the tempting faithless thing. 
Now, wheeling round with bootless skill, 
Thy bo-peep tail provokes thee still, 
As still beyond thy curving side 

Its jetty tip is seen to glide; 

Till from the centre starting far, 

Thou sidelong veer’st with rump in air 
Erected stiff and gait awry, 

Like madam in her tantrums high ; 
Though ne’er a madam of them all, 
Whose silken kirtle sweeps the hall, 
More varied trick and whim displays 
To catch the admiring stranger’s gaze.” 


We do not pretend to measure nicely how much the refined con- 
ceits, delicate turns, and pretty phraseology of Moore have contri- 
buted to beget in these days the far-fetched glitter and the mawkish 
sentimentality of versifiers, who have not a tithe of his imagination, 
wit, terseness, and sympathy with nature. But that his polish has 
had many followers, who either have no meaning to give body to 
their productions, or attenuate their ideas to absolute feebleness in 
their efforts to be fine and smooth, will not be denied ; and therefore 
itis not without some propriety of connexion we have placed the 
second volume of his collected and uniform edition of his poems in 
the present list. 

This volume completes his ‘‘ Juvenile Poems,” and contains also 
the “ Poems relating to America,” which are selected and sepa- 
rated from the miscellaneous pieces which formerly went under the 
general title—‘* Odes and Epistles.” 

The Juvenile Poems do not deserve to rank high among Moore’s 
works, and not even among the works of other young writers who 
afterwards rose to his eminence. ‘Their musical versification and 
elegant language are their chief characteristics. The pieces relating 
to America, however, have much epigrammatic spirit and cleverness 
in them, and are otherwise interesting not merely for the keen cen- 
sures and satires which they contain, but on account of the offence 
which these poems gave even unto the author’s political party at 
home. But he was offered from a distant quarter and very unex- 
pectedly that which some would have regarded as a recompense. 
He says,— 





— 
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‘‘ As some consolation to me for the onsets of criticism, I received, shortly 
after the appearance of my volume, a letter from Stockholm, addressed to 
‘The Author of Epistles, Odes, and other Poems’; and informing me that 
‘the princes, nobles, and gentlemen, who composed the General Chapter of 
the most Illustrious, Equestrian, Secular, and Chapteral Order of St. 
Joachim,’ had elected me as a Knight of this Order. Notwithstanding the 
grave and official style of the letter, I regarded it, I own, at first as a mere 
ponderous piece of pleasantry, and even suspected that in the name of St. 
‘Joachim’ I could detect the low and irreverent pun of St. Jokehim. 

‘On a little inquiry, however, I learned that there actually existed such 
an order of knighthood ; that the title, insignia, &c. conferred by it, had, in 
the instances of Lord Nelson, the Duke of Bouillon, and Colonel Imhoff, 
who were all Knights of St. Joachim, been authorised by the British Court; 
but that since then, this sanction of the Order had been withdrawn. Of 
course, to the reduction thus caused in the value of the honour was owing its 
descent in the scale of distinction to ‘ such small deer’ of Parnassus as my- 
self. 1 wrote a letter, however, full of grateful acknowledgment to Mon- 
sieur Hansson, the Vice-Chancellor of the Order, saying that I was uncon- 
scious of having entitled myself by any public service to a reward due only 
to the benefactors of mankind; and therefore begged leave most respectfully 
to decline it.” 


Samples of the offensive and severe pieces just now referred to 
will be found in the lines which we quote :— 


“Oh, Freedom, Freedom, how I hate thy cant! 
Not Eastern bombast, not the savage rant 
Of purpled madmen, were they number’d all 
From Roman Nero down to Russian Paul, 
Could grate upon my ear so mean, so base, 
As the rank jargon of that factious race, 
Who, poor of heart and prodigal of words, 
Form’d to be slaves, yet struggling to be lords, 
Strut forth, as patriots, from their Negro-marts, 
And shout for rights, with rapine in their hearts. 
Who can, with patience, for a moment see 
The medley mass of pride and misery, 
Of whips and charters, manacles and rights, 
Of slaving Blacks and democratic Whites, 
And all the piebald polity that reigns 
In free confusion o’r Columbia’s plains ?” 


From “ Scenes at Washington” take another specimen. Jeffer- 
son is understood to be the “ patriot” whose ‘* bondsmaid” is men- 


tioned :— 


‘*‘*Tis evening now: beneath the Western star 
Soft sighs the lover through his sweet segar, 
And fills the ears of some consenting she 
With puffs and vows, with smoke and constancy. 
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The patriot, fresh from Freedom’s councils come, 
Now pleased retires to lash his slaves at home ; 
Or woo, perhaps, some Black Aspasia’s charms, 
And dream of freedom in his bondsmaid’s arms.”’ 


Here are some personal reminiscences of him, the inconsistency 


- whose creed and practice is so pithily rebuked in the last quoted 
ines :— 


‘** At Washington, I passed some days with the English Minister, Mr. 
Merry ; and was by him presented at the levee of the President, Jefferson ; 
whom I found sitting with General Dearborn and one or two other officers, 
and in the same homely costume, comprising slippers and Connemara stock- 
ings, in which Mr. Merry had been received by him—much to that formal 
Minister’s horror—when waiting upon him, in full dress, to deliver his cre- 
dentials. My single interview with this remarkable person was of ver 
short duration ; but to have seen and spoken with the man who drew up the 
Declaration of American Independence, was an event not to be forgotten.” 


This last extract is taken from the new matter to be found in the 
present edition; the Prefaces furnishing us with charming autobio- 
graphical and anecdotical notices ; ; so charming and various indeed 
that one regrets he has not got much more, We must quote 
twoor three paragraphs more from the prose, and which will show 
how spiritedly and descriptively the poet recounts the incidents and 
the feelings which marked his American travels. The Falls of 
Niagara should only be described by a poet. But before quoting 
Mr. Moore’s manner of treating of that wonderful and sublime 
scene, let us accompany him in a journey which now is easy, and to 
a few huts where now flourishes a large city. 


** Reaching, for the second time, New York, I set out from thence on the 
now familiar and easy enterprise of visiting the Falls of Niagara. It is but 
too true, of all grand objects, whether in nature or art, that facility of access 
to them much diminishes the feeling of reverence they ought to inspire. Of 
this fault, however, the route to Niagara, at that period—at least the por- 
tion of it which led through the Genesee country—could not justly be ac- 
cused. The latter part of the journey, which lay chiefly through yet but 
half-cleared wood, we were obliged to perform on foot ; and a slight acci- 
dent I met with in the course of our rugged walk laid me up for some days 
at Buffalo. To the rapid growth in that wonderful region of at least the 
materials of civilization—however ultimately they may be turned to account 
—this flourishing town, which stands on Lake Erie, bears most ample testi- 
mony. Though little better, at the time when I visited it, than a mere vil- 
lage, consisting chiefly of huts and wigwams, it is now, by all accounts, a 
populous and splendid city, with five or six churches, town-hall, theatre, 
and other such appurtenances of a capital. 

‘In adverting to the comparatively rude state of Buffalo at that period, 
I should be ungrateful were I to omit mentioning, that even then, on the 
shores of those far lakes, the title of ‘ poet’—however unworthily in that 
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instance bestowed—bespoke a kind and distinguishing welcome for its 
wearer ; andithat the captain who commanded the packet in which I crossed 
Lake Ontario, in addition to other marks of courtesy, begged, on parting 
with me, to be allowed to decline payment for my passage.” 


Now for the Falls :-— 


‘When we arrived at length at the inn in the neighbourhood of the Falls, 
it was too late to think of visiting them that evening; and I lay awake al- 
most the whole night with the sound of the cataract in my ears. The day 
following I consider as a sort of sera in my life; and the first glimpse I 
caught of that wonderful cataract gave me a feeling which nothing in this 
world can ever awaken again. It was through an opening among the trees, 
as we approached the spot where the full view of the Falls was to burst upon 
us, that I caught this glimpse of the mighty mass of waters folding smoothly 
over the edge of the precipice ; and so overwhelming was the notion it gave 
me of the awful spectacle I was approaching, that, during the short interval 
that followed imagination had far outrun the reality; and, vast and wonder- 
ful as was the scene that then opened upon me, my first feeling was that of 
disappointment. It would have been impossible, indeed, for anything real 
to come up to the vision I had in these few seconds formed of it; and those 
awful Scriptural words, ‘ The fountains of the great deep were broken up,’ 
can alone give any notion of the vague wonders for which I was prepared. 

‘* But in spite of the start thus got by imagination, the triumph of reality 
was, in the end, but the greater; for the gradual glory of the scene that 
opened upon me soon took possession of my whole mind ; presenting, from 
day to day, some new beauty or wonder, and, like all that is most sublime in 
nature or art, awakening sad as well as elevating thoughts. I retain in my 
memory but one other dream—for such do events so long past appear— 
which can in any respect be associated with the grand vision I have just been 
describing ; and, however different the nature of their appeals to the ima- 
gination, I should find it difficult to say on which occasion I felt most deeply 
affected, when looking on the Falls of Niagara or when standing by moon- 
light among the ruins of the Coliseum.” 


We shall look with pleasurable anxiety for every additional 
volume, were it but for the Prefaces. 





Art. VII.— Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, in 1839. By Mrs. Hamit- 


TON Gray. With numerous Illustrations. London: Hatchard and 
Son. 


In 1837, Dr. Butler, the late Bishop of Lichfield, directed Mrs. 
Gray’s attention to an exhibition of Etruscan tombs in Pall Mall, 
and so excited her interest not only by conversation upon the merits 
of these remains, as compared with the ancient wonders of Egypt, but 
by his own collection of antiquities, as appears to have set her mind 
upon a sphere of new studies. In fact, she not long after visited, 
along with a ‘party of friends, the scene of so many buried marvels 
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of art and indices of far advanced civilization, thousands of years old, 
as the portion of Italy contains from which Campanarie’s specimens 
exhibited in London were taken, and which together with Dr, 
Butler’s influence, had awakened within her an extraordinary de- 
gree of curiosity. Even this curiosity, however, fell short, as we shall 
more fully hear, of what the reality is calculated to inspire and to 
satisfy. 

Having repaired to Italy, and fixed their head-quarters in Rome, 
Mrs. Gray and her friends may be said to have gone through a 
course of papain study to enable them to appreciate the cha- 
racter and value of the antiquities which had drawn them thither ; 
for before making tours, for the sake of research and examination 
into the sites of the ancient cities of Etruria, and for exploring the 
tombs, they availed themselves of the information, variously and 
plenteously afforded, to be met with in the papal capital. Not only 
were rich museums, and choice private collections diligently aud 
earnestly frequented by them, as well as the shops of dealers, but 
the members and transactions of the Archeological Society lent them 
peculiar light ; for it seems impossible to have exceeded the courtesy, 
the liberality, and frankness, which characterized the conduct and 
manners of the learned and illustrious of Rome towards the English 
tourists. But without actual visits to the great storehouses which 
have either been rifled already, or remain to be more fully ex- 
plored, no satisfactory idea could be formed by a traveller, or con- 
veyed in writing to others ; therefore numerous and diversified were 
the scenes and spots which the tourists investigated throughout the 
land of the ancient Etruscans, or, according to modern designation, 
of Tuscany. 

The results of Mrs. Gray’s studies and tour are before us, thrown 
into a popular and exceedingly captivating shape, so as indeed to 
constitute a text and guide-book to any one who purposes to tra- 
verse and explore the same, although to the English, frequently 
unbeaten track. Whether the matter be entirely her own—the ex- 
pression of her individual deductions and feelings, or the cream ga- 
thered from the descriptions and opinions of others, the whole is so 
imbued with judgment and sentiment,—the fresh utterances of a 
penetrating and an accomplished mind,—that the book comes upon 
us with an original power and effect. 

Besides the antiquarian matter which occupies the main portion 
of Mrs. Gray’s book, there are many sketches of scenery and cha- 
racter, as well as ofincident and anecdote freely interspersed, which, 
had the writer been any one of the majority of English tourists, 
would have formed the staple and indeed the only material of twice 
as many pages. But although, as served up by our author, these 
things be good and generally racy, yet they are much more common- 
place than her antiquities, whether the subject or the manner of 
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treatment be considered. Mrs. Gray's classical reading is no less 
apparent in these pages, than her taste and liveliness are charming. 

Etruria, if at all, is hardly less stored with antiquities than is the 
land of Egypt; remains too which communicate facts and detail his- 
tories of surpassing interest, and which are extremely valuable to 
the student of human nature, or to him who would become ac- 
quainted with the extent and forms of civilization of a people three 
thousand years back. In a late paper, on ancient Italian art, some 
account was given of Etruscan architecture, statuary, and sculpture, 
&e.; works which whether taken in regard to style or execution, 
bespoke genius and high refinement. ‘Their vases alone demonstrate 
that their mechanical skill was masterly. More than enough, too, 
can be read in their relicks to demgnstrate that their institutions 
were systematic and their government formal and fixed, and well 
understood by themselves. Their luxuries must have been sump- 
tuous and abundant also; and all this long before their conquerors, 
the Romans, who afterwards owed them much both in regard to 
usages and intitutions, had emerged from barbarism; for in the in- 
scrutable ways of Providence, one great nation has arisen after 
another, to swallow up its neighbours, to obliterate the very names 
of races and empires, or at least to make these names only the sub- 
jects of remembrance and the themes of history. It is to be observed, 
however, that although the downfal of a highly polished and once 
powerful people must awaken a multitude of sorrowful reflections, 
that yet no such catastrophe has ever occurred when that people 
were true to themselves, or had not fallen into a degree of decay 
which a fresher and more vigorous growth in their vicinity was sure 
to overshadow. Besides, perhaps most of what was really sterling 
and remained uncorrupted, among any conquered nation, has only 
been transfused to be preserved from utterly perishing by the 
change; and therefore the world after all has been thereby a gainer. 
Certain it is that some of the excellencies and beauties of Etruscan 
art have been transmitted to us through the agency of the Romans; 
while the usages and splendour of the latter people, and which ever 
accompanied their armies, were far more lasting and productive than 
their hostile efforts. 

The tombs of Veii, Vulci, Clusium, and Tarquinia, were among 
the number of those which Mrs. Gray examined or visited ; for in 
nothing do the solemnities and pomp of the Etruscans seem to have 
been more extravagant than in their burial customs; all which 
labour, art, and wealth could supply having been lavished upon their 
sepulchres and their dead. Had it not been so, how very meagre 
must have been our knowledge of such a race, seeing that even in 
thé time of Cicero the Romans were to a great extent ignorant 
of the ancient inhabitants of the land. But,as in Egypt,the Etrus- 
can funeral monuments have transmitted an almost ineffaceable his- 
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tory ; and, considering the eagerness with which these antiquities are 
now sought after, and the practice of deciphering them which so 
many now pursue, there is a probability, if the triumph has not 
already been realized, that ere long we shall be made much more 
fully acquainted with the primeval people of Italy, than was the 
Roman orator or any of his contemporaries. 

The following extract conveys a striking idea of the vast popu- 
lation of Etruria:— 


** Signor Carlo Avolta informed us that the necropolis of Tarquinia was 
computed to extend over sixteen square miles; and that, judging from the 
two thousand tombs which had of late years been opened, their number in 
all could not be less than two millions! What an extraordinary idea this 
gives of the dense population of ancient Etruria! for though the necropolis 
of Tarquinia may have been a favourite spot for family sepulchres, even 
beyond the pale of its own immediate citizenship, it is surrounded on all 
sides by cemeteries scarcely inferior in extent to itself—Tuscania and Vulei 
and Montallo, without naming Castel d’Asso, which we shall afterwards de- 
scribe as having probably been the Westminster Abbey of central Etruria. 
Truly the voice from the dead which these princes and lucumones of the 
early world send forth, tells us great things of their potent sway over a 
numerous people, and leads us to contrast the desolation and barbarism of 
Imperial, and still more of Papal Italy, with the flourishing state of things 
which must have existed there when the world was young. We now often 
see a few squalid emaciated individuals, half scared away by pestilential air 
and half starved with insufficient food, straggling over the barren waste, 
whose only trace of real habitation is to be found in the records of its 
former inhabitants, dead three thousand years ago. ‘This was dreadfully 
the case at Peestum ; but in a measure it is true of every place where the 
malaria prevails. The ancient inhabitants must have been a populous, 
wealthy, and to judge from their paintings, a merry and somewhat Epicu- 
rean race, who knew how to make the most of the good things which the 
home of their fathers produced, before the Roman sword brought with it the 
malaria, and sent conscriptions and pestilence to depopulate the land. These 
were bright and sunny days in old Etruria, when every man sat under his 
own vine and under his own fig-tree, when Tages taught how to read for- 
tunes from the swoop of an eagle’s wing, and when Tarchon presided on the 
magisterial bench.” 


That the Etruscans were expert manufacturers, ingenious me- 
chanics, and cunning artists, is abundantly proved. That they 
engaged in trade and commerce with foreign nations is also fairly 
presumed, were it only from the vestiges of them left in distant 
countries. Indeed the single circumstance of their tombs being so 
numerous and splendid, would satisfy us not merely that the 
country was densely populated, but that they must have carried on 
an extensive foreign traffic. Otherwise, how would the people Be 
fed, employed, and supplied with superfluities ? 

Although the monuments and remains of the Etruscans have 
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been clearly and extensively interpreted, their written records have 
either perished, or what has been discovered of them has hitherto 
baffled, or nearly so, the deciphering powers of the learned and in- 
quisitive. A deeply interesting passage must here be quoted, which 
will throw not only some light upon the sort of contents which the 
tombs frequently contain, but on the subject of language. Our 
extract requires no introduction. 


“Tt was about this time that we found Rome filled with amazement, and 
all her wise men occupied in speculations about the stupendous discovery of 
the Regulini Galassi tomb, which I have mentioned at Cervetri. We may 
call it stupendous, for we may use this word to a child’s toy when upon it 
depends some mighty result. The Alciprete Regulini had discovered this 
extraordinary tomb; and General Galassi, one of the officers of the highest 
rank in the Papal army, had bought from him the articles therein found. 
The English used to call it ‘ Galassi’s grave.’ All these articles are now pur- 
chased by the Government, and to be seen, properly and separately indi- 
cated, in the Gregorian Museum ; but in 1838 they were exhibited in the 
General’s own house ; and having obtained his permission to visit them, he 
was, like most of his countrymen, so polite and courteous as to explain them 
himself. 

“If we had been surprised at Campanari’s exhibition, we were petrified 
at the General’s. Here we saw an immense breastplate of gold, which had 
been fastened on each shoulder by a most delicately wrought gold fibula, 
with chains like those now made at Trichinepoly. The breastplate was 
stamped with a variety of arabesques and small patterns, as usual in the 
Egyptian style. The head had been crowned with fillets and cireular orna- 
ments of pure gold; and a rich mantle had covered the body, flowered with 
the same material. In this grave also had been found a quantity of arms, 
round bronze shields with a bess in the centre, which was stamped, spears, 
lances, and arrows; a bier of bronze, as perfect as if made a year ago; a 
tripod, with a vessel containing some strange-looking lumps of a resinous 
substance, and which on being burnt proved to be perfumes so intensely 
strong that those who tried them were obliged to leave the room. There 
were many small images, perhaps of lares or of ancestors, in terra cotta, that 
had been ranged in double lines close to the bier ; ; also some large common 
vessels for wine and oil, and some finely-painted vases and tazze, with black 
figures upon a red ground, which had been consecrated to the dead. There 
were wheels of a car upon which the bier had been brought into the 
sepulchre, and many other things which I do not remember. But the 
wonder of all these treasures was a sort of Inkstand of terra cotta, which 
had served as a schoolmaster’s A. B. C. On it were the Etruscan letters, 
first in alphabet, and then in syllables; and both the letters and the sylla- 
are the same as the oldest form of the Greek. It was deciphered by Dr. 
Lepsius, and is the key to all we at present know, and will be the basis of 
all we are ever likely to know of the Etruscan tongue.” 


We are told that the custom is for the euriosity-hunters to spe- 
ulate in leases of the graves, without, however, having any right 
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to the surface. Of course, the tombs may either be few, or pre- 
viously rifled, poor or rich in regard to antiquities. 

Mention having been made of the Gregorian Museum, we must 
allow Mrs. Gray to be heard in some of her notices of his Holi- 
ness whose name this museum bears, viz. Gregory theSixteen th, 


the reigning Pope :— 


**Too much praise cannot be given to the Pope for his taste and magni- 
ficence in conceiving the design of collecting into one vast museum all the 
remnants of Etruscan art and antiquity found in his dominions. He has 
prosecuted it, and is prosecuting it, with unremitting ardour; ard when 
the name of Gregory the Sixteenth may be confounded in our memories 
with the many who have preceded him in the Papal chair, the name of 
Gregory, the munificent preserver of the scattered records of an ancient 
world, must ever be held in veneration by those who have taste or learning 
sufficient to appreciate the vast importance and inestimable value of his 
work. I wish he would only add his protection to those extraordinary and 
interesting tombs from which his many relics and curiosities are taken. He 
is an enthusiastic admirer of the curious and beautiful in ancient art, and 
well versed in the historic lore of past ages; and he is an excellent judge 
of what rare objects may or may not be worth his own expensive purchase. 
This truly wonderful museum is an effort of the Pope’s taste struggling 
against a very low exchequer; and want of money, notwithstanding his 
very small personal expenses, has sometimes been the reason why he has 
abstained from acquisitions which he was otherwise most anxious to make. 
The formation and arrangement of his museums (for he has so much en- 
larged and improved the Egyptian, that he may almost be said to have 
made it as well as the Etruscan) are his solace during the intervals of busi- 
ness; and though he is certainly not remiss in presiding over the councils 
of the Church, I have heard those say who are attached to his person, that he 
tears himself away from his vases and bronzes with the utmost regret, and 
returns to them again with all the zest of a schoolboy when he has finished 
his task. As is to be expected in the pet of a sovereign, the Gregorian col- 
lection is arranged with the utmost taste and in beautiful order ; the credit 
of which is greatly due to the Cavaliere Visconti, Director of the Papal 
Museum. This was one of our favourite haunts in Rome, although it was 
not until nearly the end of our residence there that we were capable of fully 
enjoying it; for at the beginning we were too ignorant to know what were 
the objects most rare, most curious, or most worthy of admiration or atten- 
tion. Ignorance, however, is always pardonable and often unavoidable upon 
subjects that are new; but not so the pert contempt with which many of 
our well-educated countrymen treat everything they do not understand. 
We once met a minor political star, now high in office, on his return from a 
visit to this museum; and on asking him what he thought of its contents, 
he replied, ‘Oh pots and pans, just like any other pots and pans.’ ” 


The English, we are told, are much respected in Italy on account 
of their probity and honour; although their uncourteous manners 
and hauteur, arising frequently from ignorance and national vanity, 
give offence. 
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We now subjoin a few passages without comment or remark, 
each of them being sufficiently complete in itself. Our first refers 
to relics which have led to important constructions, affording the 
reader not only an idea of the variety of antiquities discovered in 
the sepulchres, but of the pains and ingenuity of interpreters. 


* Another most remarkable frieze consists of a procession of souls to 
judgment ; and among these one group in particular attracted our attention. 
It represented the soul of a person who had in life been of doubtful charac- 
ter, much both of good and evil being attributed to him; and in this case 
the nicely-balanced scales of justice trembled. He is dragged ina car 
before the judge by two winged genii, the one good and the other evil, who 
are contending for the exclusive possession of him. In the eagerness of 
dispute, the car stops; they cannot drawit on, but remain stationary, to 
mark the uncertain reputation of the deceased. The evil genii are repre- 
sented as black; and all the spirits wear a cothurnus, or buskin of that form 
which was sacred amongst the Etruscans to immaterial existences, espe- 
cially the genii of Darkness, Death, and Sleep. It is not winged, but 
peaked like wings in a sheath, and reaches mid-way up the leg. The genii 
are all winged; and the souls, of which there are many, have no wings. 
Only two are represented in the plate, because only a small part of the sub- 
ject is given; but in the tomb there was a long procession, each bearing 
some instrument as a symbol of his profession. Only a small part remains, 
travellers having thought proper to break off and carry away the stucco; 
and no doubt what we saw will soon follow. It was the idea of the Etrus- 
cans that the soul preserved after death the likeness of the body it had left : 
but that it was composed of thin elastic air, and clothed in airy white. The 
good genius wishes to proceed with the two souls represented to the gate 
of happiness; but the evil genii who claim them seem more in number, and 
the one who stops the car wishes to turn it into the gate of misery, by which 
an evil genius is already sitting and waiting for itsreturn. The difference 
of representation between this and the ‘“ Tifone,’’ to which we afterwards 
proceeded, is very remarkable; for here the evil genii were not frightful, 
though black, bore no serpents, and their hammers were of a different form 
from the usual hammers of Death.” 


Concerning sacrificial instruments :— 


** Among the bronzes of the Jesuits’ College are some singular looking 
hooks, with immense claws, and various odd adjuncts, which are the counter- 
parts of what are still shown in the Christian Museum of the Vatican as in- 
struments of torture by which the early Christians were martyred. The 
Jesuits now consider this as a mistake, and that they were really used by 
the Etruscan aruspices in sacrifice, probably as flesh-hooks, and, as we sup- 
posed, resembling those mentioned in the Bible as having been struck into 
the seething-pot by the sons of Eli. I have seen them in various museums 
besides, and I think in the British Museum in the room of ancient bronzes. 
One of the rarest sacrificial instruments that has been discovered was a 
spoon of ivory, shown to me by Monsignore Wiseman of the English 
College. The Etruscans used ivory in profusion, but very little of it has 


come down to us; and this spoon was of a very singular shape, with elabo- 
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rately carved ornaments, and from its unique appearance and fragile material, 
appeared to me one of the most remarkable relics of antiquity I had ever 
seen.” 


Etruscan jewellery in vogue :— 


**T heard, in particular, much of the beauty of the gold and jewelled or- 
naments belonging to Lucien, (Bonaparte,) and that, a few winters ago, the 
Princess of Canino had appeared at some of the Ambassador’s fétes in Rome 
with a parure of Etruscan jewellery, which was the envy of the society, and 
excelled the chefs-d’ceuvre of Paris or Vienna. ‘Thus, after thousands of 
years, the sacred and ceremonial costumes of the illustrious of the early 
world were made to contribute to a scene of splendour in modern Europe. 
Ancient Rome, under her kings, had probably seen many such, and modern 
Rome now looked upon them again.”’ 


Something altogether modern :— 


** At the inn we were complimented upon being the only English people 
who had ever known how to eat meat properly,—which means, being inter- 
preted, how to eat it over-dressed without finding fault ; and we were con- 
sidered as very comme il faut and superior in wisdom upon that account. 
The smart maid of the inn, after being very attentive for some little time, at 
last made a sort of dart at my arm, “begaing pardon in the I talian way, 
* Scusa, Signora,’ as she lifted up the frill of my sleeve. I felt much obliged 
to her, and sat quite still, never doubting but that she was brushing delicately 
off or killing some stinging insect which she had observed. I could not, 
however, understand all her manoeuvres with this frill, for she pulled the 
sleeve gently beneath, whilst she held it up, and I saw no insect whatever. 
She then thanked me, and said that she now knew how the sleeve was 
made, and how to fashion her next festa gown like it. She told me that it 
had attracted the admiration of the house the moment I entered; and that 
the women in-it being unable to divine how so admirable a sleeve had been 
contrived, she had brought the head mantuamaker of the place two or three 
times through the room to look at it, in hopes of discovering the secret, in 
order that the Chiusi sleeves might be made henceforward in the same man- 
ner. I had indeed been annoyed with the woman, for she always loitered 
as she passed through, and stopped to ask me some commonplace question, 
such as ‘ how [I liked Italy ?’ and ‘if it was ever so hot in England?’ and I 
had set her down for an idle housemaid. I was greatly praised for allowing 
this sleeve to be examined ; whilst between laughter and anger I knew not 
what to say, for 1 was not only amazed at the impertinence, but really pro- 
voked that an Italian girl should give up her own picturesque and graceful 
costume to follow the silly, and, in a poor person, the vulgar-looking fashions 
of the French metropolis. I had little idea that I was personating Le Courier 
des Dames whenI entered our apartments in the inn at Chiusi.” 


Papal discipline :— 


** Amongst other out-of-the-way things, Corneto contains the Bridewell 
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or House of Correction for the clergy of the Papal States. If ever it becomes 
in the way, i. e. a place of resort for strangers, I doubt not the Bridewell 
will be removed, as the remarks of foreigners might not always be either 
pleasant or discreet. ‘There were thrity of these reverend gentlemen in con- 
finement in May, 1839; some for murder, some for forgery, and some for 
other crimes. How these crimes are expiated I did not learn; whether by 
fine, or confinement for a term of years, or for life. A very zealous Italian, 
I should think, would deny the existence both of the crimes and the per- 
sons. It is only by accident and inadvertency that a stranger can ever hear 
the truth of these things. We English, however, who fancy that the Italian 
clergy never are punished, are very glad to ascertain the existence of such a 
place.” 


Weare likely to have a history of Etruria from Mrs. Gray. In 
that work we may expect the fruits of further research among the 
Sepulchres, together with descriptions and discussions extending 
over a wider aud more diversified field. 





Art. VIII.—The Secret History of Dissent, illustrated in the Life of 
the Rev. Josiah Thompson, a Secession Minister. 2nd. Edition. By 
NaTHAN Otiver, Esq. London: Henderson. 1841. 


BeFoRE noticing particularly the amusing and clever little work 
named at the head of this article, we shall endeavour to make good 
our promise given in a late paper, viz., to present to our readers a 
general account of the existing condition of the church of Scot- 
land, and also to mark with some degree of precision, the origin, 
progress, and position of the several parties in that ecclesiastical 
establishment. Every one who peruses the Monthly Review must 
be aware that there is rebellion or distraction at this moment within 
the gates of the Kirk; and therefore in proportion to the peculiar 
pretensions of that institution, its celebrity, and its singular relation 
to the civil power and political principles, must be the interest at- 
taching to any impartial view of its present condition. 

It will be as difficult, however, to mark minutely and distinctly 
the precise shades of difference between the various parties in the 
Kirk, as it would be to perform an analogous process towards the 
political classes and factions in the state. But the great division, 
in respect of religious doctrine and discipline, is accurately outlined 
by the terms Evangelicals, on the one side, and Moderates, on the 
other; while as regards ecclesiastical government, and the re- 
lation existing between the establishment and the state, or which 
ought to exist, there are Patronage-men, Vetoists, Non-Intru- 
slonists,and Voluntaries. If we succeed in an endeavour to ex-- 
plain the meaning of these several terms, how they came into use, 
and what are the tenets of each of the parties named, we shall 
lave accomplished what was intended by us, and what will enable 
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our readers to understand with tolerable exactness the notices and 
statements which are continually to be met with in the daily prints, 
and in innumerable publications respecting the war that has been 
waged for some time within the precincts of the Scottish church 
establishment, which is gradually verging to greater extremes, and 
which, may result in the destruction of the institution. But whe- 
ther such a catastrophe is to ensue or not, there is no observin 
person, no one in the least acquainted with Scottish character and 
history, who can hesitate for a moment in predicting that a result of 
signal importance to the establishment itself, as a lesson to other 
ecclesiastical institutions, and as a symptom in the progression or 
reactions of the age will be worked out and proclaimed. 

The evangelical party are the direct and faithful representatives 
of the founders of the Kirk ; their doctrines are the spiritual doc- 
trines of Knox; they are the descendants of the Covenanters; are, 
in short, the Puritans of Scotland. They are strict in regard to dis- 
cipline ; the ministers’belonging to that class, must observe an austere 
morality; must be diligent and earnest in the performance of 
their clerical duties ; must preach with unction, and must con- 
stantly urge the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel upon the belief of 
their hearers. ‘The great majority of the common people, almost 
all the peasantry and farmers, especially in the western counties, 
which were so plenteously watered by the Covenanters in the times 
of the Jameses of England and the Charleses,—which were so satu- 
rated with the blood of martyrs, are evangelicals. 

On the other hand, the moderate party is the offspring of the 
episcopalians who intruded into the Kirk during the reigns just 
now referred to. If their numbers be comparatively small, they 
yet could count the aristocracy, the refined, the philosophical, and 
the learned, down to a recent period,as firm adherents to their 
ranks. If the ministers in their sermons dwelt chiefly on moral 
duties, read cold essays, and troubled themselves little with the 
arduous offices of a more spiritual kind, they were, till lately, for 
the most part, more addicted to scholarship, were more elegant 
every way, more gentlemanly, more liberal construers of conduct, 
more addicted to amusements and social pleasures, and far more 
acceptable at the tables of the aristocracy and the higher classes, 
than the other party. In respect of doctrine the evangelicals are 
strict Calvinists; the moderates are Arminians. Whatever there 
is in the communion of genuine and fervent religion is to be as- 
cribed chiefly to the agency and example of the former portion of 
the clergy ; whereas most of the literature which has adorned the 
priesthood of the Kirk has been bequeathed by the latter. 

Each of these great parties has had its periods of supremacy in 
ecclesiastical affairs ; the puritans generally having been in power 
under the Whigs, the other class under the Tories. The Patrons 
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were layman, or the Ministers of the state itself; and therefore 
while the former were for the most part not only Tories but mode- 
rates, of course, when an incumbent was to be presented, the pre- 
sentees were of a creed, religious and political, agreeable to their 
own; the Secretary of State, however, following generally the 
policy which the particular party at the time in power professed, in 
his selections. 

Both the Revolution and the Reform Act won triumphs for the 
evangelicals, In 1690, the Whigs granted powers to the Presby- 
teries and the congregations which so controlled the presentations 
of patrons, empowered the church courts, and strengthened the 
hands of the people, that in effect almost all which the orthodox or 
puritan party is now seeking was then granted and possessed ; and 
never at any time were the clergy so exemplary and eflicient,—never 
were the people of that country so moral and pious, as during the 
period when the Kirk was thus situated. 

But not to note particularly all along, from the period just now 
mentioned, what were the various positions or degrees of ascend- 
ancy of either of the great parties in the Kirk, we come to 1711, 
when the Patronage Act threw the power into the hands of the 
moderates ; for it ‘took, with a view to forward the schemes of the 
Jacobinical and Episcopal ministers of Anne, from the church 
courts, from the co-ordinate condition of Presbytery, and from the 
voice of the people, the very powers that had been granted to them, 
as already stated in 1690, substituting lay patronage, the authority 
of the civil courts, and a new reading of popular rights, not less in 
violation of the articles of the treaty of union between Scotland and 
England, than prejudicial to clerical efficiency and piety. Now 
presentees were inducted by troops of dragoons and at the sound of 
military music; now Edinburgh became ‘‘ the mental metropolis of 
the Empire ;” now your Robertsons and Humes flourished ; and 
now scepticism and moderateism held sway in the high places of the 
land. But observe, now also, by driving the pious people into the 
societies of Voluntaries or Seceders, and by stirring up among 
those who stillin spite of hateful lay patronage adhered to the esta- 
blishment, a strong repugnance to that source of aristocratic domi- 
nancy and clerical inefficiency, the ground was taken which was to 
be the grand arena on which the people were at length to overturn 
the obnoxious power, and give an unquestionably democratic sway 
to the Scotch, in all that regarded their dearly beloved Kirk. Patro- 
nage is now to all intents and purposes, if not for ever laid pros- 
trate or entirely swept from the land, at least in a state of power- 
lessness and never to be revived. Dr. Andrew Thomson, not many 
years ago, sounded its death knell; and he was responded to by 
multitudes and by powerful intellects. Orthodoxy through him, 
and still more through the splendid genius and matchless oratory of 
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Chalmers, rose into repute. Divinity students and young ministers 
no longer found that their literary and philosophical acquirements, 
or their claims to be ranked amongst the polished of the land, could 
be at all questioned because they preached the doctrines which had 
conferred on their country the best of its peculiar features of moral 
and political history. Monuments were raised to commemorate 
the fidelity to the death of Covenanters, in many places. The 
evangelical party was gradually and surely gaining ground, which 
has ever since the passing of the Reform, or perhaps still more 
remarkably since the Scotch Burgh Reform Act was carried, been 
on the advance; for the latter measure by sending a majority of 
Whig elders to the church courts made orthodoxy triumphant, 
being recently able in the General Assembly to count very large 
majorities. Nor must Whitefield be left unnamed, when noting 
the powerful influences which have operated in keeping alive, 
invigorating, and transmitting, a strong current of evangelical feel- 
ing throughout Scotland. 

We must now come to some of the other significant terms, and to 
mark a few of the more remarkable steps which occur in the histo1 
of the Kirk. We have heard who were the abettors and friends of 
patronage. Let us next see who are meant by Vetoists, Non- 
iutrusionists. and Voluntaries. 

Between the advocates of Patronage and those of the Voluntary 
system, the Vetoists may be said to hold a middle place. ‘To them 
it is that we are to ascribe the merit of dealing the first fatal blow 
to the obnoxious lay power; for in 1834, Dr, Chalmers and his 
friends, all along, however, afraid of, and hostile to the Voluntary 
principle, carried the Veto Act, which made it a law of the Kirk, 
that a majority of the male heads of families, being communicants, 
might by declaring their hostility to the ordination and induction 
of a presentee, totally prevent his intrusion into a parish ; this 
famous Act proclaiming such an intrusion to be a violation of the 
constitution of the Kirk, and requiring it of every Presbytery that 
effect for the future should be given to the dissent referred to. Pre- 
vious to the passing of this ecclesiastical statute, nothing could pre- 
vent the ordination and induction of a presentee, unless his moral 
character, his orthodoxy, or his learning could be impeached. Now, 
however, impediments may be interposed to his effectual rejection, 
although no charges of the kind be advanced and proved. He must 
even be acceptable, according to the Act. 

We have now arrived at the heart, reached the very middle, of 
the heat of the Kirk controversy, which is convulsing Scotland, and 
which has not only set the adherents of the establishment, according 
as they divide into evangelicals and moderates, but as their political 
principles or feelings are engaged on the connexion of church and 
state, Into such opposite ranks, that the church and civil courts are 
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at open war,—have actually been pronouncing perfectly contra- 
dictory decisions,—even the House of Lords threatening lustily to 
chastise the rebels, according as that supreme tribunal characterizes 
the non-intrusionists ; while the evangelicals and the majority of the 
people in the communion of the Kirk are maintaining a stout and 
dauntless front, and are steadily pursuing their own course, which 
we firmly believe, would only be accelerated and more surely com- 
pleted if state persecution should be let loose in the jand, and the 
days of Claverhouse re-enacted. 

‘We have not time nor space,—neither would the detail prove 
interesting,—to give an outline of the various arguments, founded 
on Acts civil and ecclesiastical, urged on each side of the grand con- 
troversy. We may, however, safely pronounce the statutes of the 
two constitutions to be inconsistent and sometimes contradictory. 
The spirit and the usages of the establishments appear to us also to 
be so at variance, their workings and pretensions to be so incon- 
gruous, that whenever any very nice adjustments are sought to be 
accomplished, there is room and occasion for fair and strong oppo- 
sition of argument. 

But we must say something concerning the several parties into 
which even the non-intrusionists are split, although the lines of 
demarcation are not here so plain or easily defined as when the two 
great classes, evangelicals and moderates, have to be characterized. 

Many of the non-intrusionists desire to uphold patronage, pro- 
vided the church courts have finally the power of deciding cn the 
merits of any case of settlement. These are Vetwists, and are more 
anxious about securing clerical than popular power in church 
affairs. Another division, however, and consisting for the most 
part of the working classes, would have the popular election and 
rejection of all ceclesiastical cflice-bearers, not only as their right as 
citizens and for the well-being of the state, but as a Scriptural 
right. The Veto was good so tar as ic went and was making pro- 
gress in the Voluntary cause; but it is not nearly enough; they 
will have positive instead of negative powers. 

Among political parties, again, the Kirk controversialists have 
strangely planted themselves. In the ranks of non-intrusionists are 
persons who have supported Tory candidates. In fact Dr. Chal- 
mers and the evangelicals generally have recently ranged on the 
conservative side. ‘The bestowal of places by the Whigs on Catho- 
lics has had its cffect upon them. Neither are they thorough 
liberals on the subject of education. But the Tory or Patronage 
Party in Parliament has once more roused their hostility, and if the 
Whigs dextrously conduct themselves they may recover much of 
the Scotch influence which they had lost. 

Even the Vetoists do not now appear to feel equally towards their 
celebrated Act, for these of them who wished by it to throw power 
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into the hands of the church courts, that is, of the office-bearers of 
the establishment, find that it practically and by one remarkable 
clause, accomplishes a transfer more in behalf of the popular ele- 
ment than is consistent with their views of the clerical. The pre- 
sentee by that law may not only be rejected, but the majority of 
the parishioners entitled to make their opinion be heard, must pro- 
nounce him acceptable, and according to some recent instances they 
have withheld their approval. This, we think, effects practically 
almost all that the Voluntaries desire; but they do not think so, 
and therefore the Vetoists and the Voluntaries are as much divided 
and incensed against each other, as are the Whigs and Radicals; for 
the pecuniary independency of the Kirk is demanded by the extreme 
party, and that all connexion with state provision be dissolved ; while 
the more temperate and mid-way men would still maintain that 
union, would still allow the power of nomination to a patron, would 
still consign to the civil power the decision, generally speaking, of 
whatever concerns the temporalities of the establishment. The 
Voluntaries are jealous of clerical supremacy; the Vetoists think 
that the church courts are the best bulwarks of the popular voice in 
all that essentially concerns the people’s spiritual interests. 

Such are some of the principal features and parties which distin- 
guish the controversies which are so keenly agitating the Kirk. 
We of course pronounce no opinion between the parties, or upon 
the merits of the opposite principles and doctrines. All we meant 
to do was to state facts and to indicate relative positions That 
these facts and positions are full of intimations for the future, as 
regards civilization, democracy, as well as the nice limits of civil 
and spiritual power, will not be denied. There is far more likely to 
result from the issue of the controversy than the settlement be- 
tween the Vetoists and the Voluntaries about taking money from 
the state, or whether the state and the lay patrons are to have any 
sway in religious matters. ‘The integrity of the Kirk may be se- 
verely affected; dissent from its communion which has existed to 
a large extent in regard to numbers, but not in doctrine,—patron- 
age and state connexion being the sole stumbling-blocks in the eyes 
of seceders,—may become general, without destroying vital reli- 
gion. But other results are in store as regards the forms of society 
and the relative power of classes, we may conjecture from the 
signs in the atmosphere of Scottish ecclesiastical controversy ; one 
of which is the steady and effectual manner in which the people 
are wringing power from the grasp of the aristocracy. 

Thus far we have kept ourselves to the serious part of the eccle- 
siasical drama, as exhibited in the northern part of the island. We 
must now vary the matter and style of our paper, by opening the 
small volume named at the head of our article, and allow Mr. Na- 
than Oliver to have his laugh, and our readers to judge how he 
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acquits himself in endeavouring by ridicule and satire, to shew the 
evil effects of Voluntary Churches in general, and the Secession 
Church in the north of England in particular; and which is done 
by describing and recounting remarkable events in the life of the 
Rev. Josiah Thompson. 

Josiah is represented as having been born somewhere on the 
banks of the Clyde, and as the favourite son of a Seceding mother. 
His course of education at school and at college was such as is 
usual for those who are destined to the ministry in Scotland ; and 
his application toa presbytery in the dissenting connexion is in due 
time made. Mr. Oliver’s design and sort of humour or satirical 
wit may in part be appreciated after reading what we now quote :— 


‘At length the day arrived, which is ever memorable in the life of a 
minister, when he was to be examined by the presbytery for licence. The 
number of ministers assembled upon the occasion was about a dozen. It 
happened this year that the moderator was a man of a rough cast of mind, 
and not unfrequently inclined to play off what he considered a little wit and 
waggery at another’s expense. We shall not attempt to give here the whole 
account of the interesting examination, but only such parts of it as shall ap- 
pear to be worthy of particular notice. 

‘Young Josiah, who thought himself armed at all points, presented him- 
self with a considerable portion of confidence and self-complacency. ‘The 
following dialogue then took place. 

““MoperaTtor. Do you wish, young man, to be a popular ora useful 
minister? for if you wish to be popular, then little Latin and Greek will 
serve you. 

“Jostan. (Seemingly somewhat dashed at this question, hanging down 
his head muttered,) ‘I wish to be a popular minister, Mr. Moderator.’ 

“MoperatTor. Very good, Sir; then let me see your Virgil. 

“ Jos1aH here took out his Virgil, which readily opened at a place, the 
second book, he had often conned over before, and began to read— 

** * Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant : 
Inde toro pater Aineas sic orsus ab alto.’ 

“*Moprrator. That will do, Sir, very well indeed. Now, will you 
please to translate the passage ? 

“Jostan. ‘ All were silent, and attentive held their mouths.’ 

“MoprErRaToR. Quite satisfactory. Will you have the goodness to hand 
your book to me? I shall nowexamine you a little in the fourth book. 

“Josian. (Reads the following lines)— 

*** At regina gravi jamdudum saucia cura 
Volnus alit venis, et czeco carpitur igni.’ 

“ Moperator. Why, Sir, you can scarcely read that at all. Let me hear 
you translate it. 

“Josran. (Looking very demure, ventures to give a translation, but 
breaks down in the attempt. ) 

“ MoperatTor. I see, Sir, you cannot manage this ; let me hear you give 
the parts of speech. 

“ JosiaH. At, a conjunctive, regina, a noun, nominative case singular, first 
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declension, feminine gender ; gravi, (stands and ponders a little), gravi, first 
person singular, perfect, indicative, active, of the verb gro, gravi, gratum, 
grare. 

‘““Mopgrator. Hold, Sir, may I be permitted to ask if you have had 
many Latin boys under your care ? 

*‘ Josian. Not many, Sir. 

**Moperator. God be praised. Let me see your Greek, Sir. The 
ninth chapter of St. John’s Gospel, if you please. 

‘‘Jostau. (Reads the first verse, and gives a translation.) 


*“Moperaror. Let us turn now to the Acts of the Apostles, fourth 
chapter and first verse. 


** JostaH. Readsit, but stumbles in the translation. 

“ Moperator. That will suffice, Sir; and allow me to remark, that I 
am not under any serious apprehensions that your knowledge of the classical 
languages will prove any serious impediment in the way of your qualifications 
as a popular minister. Let us hear you read the first verse of the twenty- 
fourth Psalm. 

“‘Jostan. Taking the book, reads the passage ; after which the Mode. 
rator seemed to give a nood of assent to its propriety. 

**MopeErator. Have you studied philosephy, Sir? 

** JostaH. I have, Sir. 

**Moperator. What have you got to say about your senses, Sir? 

* Jostau. My senses, Sir ? 

‘‘MoperaTor. Yes, Sir, I mean your organs of sensation. 

“*JostaH. There are five of them ;.seeing, hearing, tasting, smelling, and 
feeling. 

**Moperator. What office do they perform in the intellectual economy, 
Sir? 

**JostaH. By them our ideas are produced. 

**Moperator. ‘That is, 1 suppose, you pick up ideas with your tongue 
and your finger ends. 

*‘ JostaH. Precisely, Sir. 

‘‘Moprrator. Pray, Sir, where did you study your metaphysics ? 

*JostaH. Both at Glasgow and at St. Andrew’s. 

* MopERATOoR. ‘This puts me in mind of the old story of the calf that 
once sucked two cows; and you know, Sir, what was the consequence of 
that ? 

“JostaH. I really cannot tell, Sir. 

*“Moperator. Why, Sir, it is said the consequence was, that it grew 
to be a very great calf. Let us return tochurch history. What were the 
five articles of Perth ? 

*‘ Jostan. I do not know, Sir. 

‘*A MemBer. Pray, Mr. Moderator, may I be allowed to ask, do you 
yourself know what were the five articles of Perth ? 

“Moperator. Ido, Sir. Kneeling at the sacrament, private baptism, 
confirmation, bowing at the name of Jesus, and private communion. 

‘‘The MopErRaTor now asked the other ministers seriatim, what they 
thought of the examination. 

“*One MEMBER, who had never said anything during the examination, 
observed that it was long and poor, like a 7'ranent pudding. 
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“ Another MEMBER who had hitherto sat with great impatience, hearing 
what he considered the silly and trifling questions which had been put to 
the student, rose up, and with a view of ridiculing the examination alto- 
gether, said to young Thompson, in a loud tone of voice, Stand up, Sir, and 
answer me one question. Do you know, Sir, why a dog, before he lies 
down, always goes round about, and round about, and round about ? 

‘‘Jostau. I should think, Sir, it is because he does not know the head of 
his bed from the foot. 

‘“MemBeEr. Well said, Sir, well said. You are every way qualified to 
be a Secession minister. You have my hearty vote. 

“ A plurality of voices then pronounced Mr. Thompson qualified for li- 
cence, which was accordingly given him, and he departed well pleased at 
his success.” 


To the aristocrats and high-church party in Scotland this will be 
S . 
nuts to crack at the expense of the voluntaries. We must observe, 
however, that the exaggeration is rather monstrous when the 
humourist makes an anti-burgher Moderator exclaim ‘‘ God be 
-) 
praised.” There is more verisimilitude in what we next quote :— 


“ After the Voluntary Secession Church had run over the length and 
breadth of Scotland, planting churches, and evangelizing the whole popu- 
lation, its more active and enterprising members turned their attention to- 
wards the south, and fixed on the bordering counties of England as the 
sphere of their future meritorious labours. A deputation from the synod 
was sent to this district to look out for preaching-stations, with full discre- 
tionary powers to plant churches in suitable situations, towards the building 
of each of which this religious body agreed to give the handsome donation of 
fifty pounds, payable at two instalments; one when the work of any such 
building should be commenced, and the other when the minister should be 
ordained in it. Two recommendations were given by the synod to the 
deputation, namely, to pay particular attention to those places where there 
might be any active or latent symptoms of dissatisfaction among a religious 
congregation of any denomination; and, secondly, to plant their new 
churches as near a Presbyterian chapel as possible. The reason for the lat- 
ter injunction was, that here a people was already trained to their hand in 
all the doctrines and forms of worship which the seceders themselves main- 
tained; and it was much easier to raise a congregation out of such materials, 
than when the good work depended upon the instruction of Episcopalians 
and Methodists, whose opinions and discipline were considerably different. 
It is almost needless to observe, that these two special synodical recommen- 
dations were most religiously attended to by the worthy deputation, who 
Were sent upon this holy and important mission.” 


The first attempt is made upon a pretty large village in Nor- 
thumberland, called Pinchmenear. We next read that one of the 
principal inducements to fix on this place, and the preliminary pro- 
ceedings were the following :— 

‘* There was a good Presbyterian Chapel in the same village ; but its pas- 
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tor was now descending the vale of years, and consequently bringing with 
him those bodily and mental weaknesses which characterize this period of 
life. He had officiated here for the long space of forty years, and was be- 
loved by his flock, with whom he had lived, during all this time, in the most 
perfect concord and happiness. The deputation hired a barn to preach in, 
and collected about eight or ten persons to attend their first sermon, which 
was from the text, ‘Come over to Macedonia and help us;’ and contained 
many references to the sacredness of their own mission ; the remarkable pu- 
rity and spirituality of their creed; witha few broad hints, that a young 
man, fraught with secession lore, and embellished with all the learning of 
the age, would be a more effective instrument of religious instruction than 
the one the people of Pinchmenear had at present. At the end of the ser- 
mon, an address was given, in which the speaker entered more into matters 
of detail; and ended with a most solemn protestation that their attempts to 
open a preaching-station here were not by any means to be considered as 
made in opposition to the aged pastor of the Presbyterian congregation, for 
whose character and abilities the deputation entertained the most sincere and 
profound veneration. But they had a public duty to discharge; a duty, in 
fact, of such an onerous and responsible kind, that they could not for a mo- 
ment allow any private feelings or considerations to interfere with it. But 
to shew the purity of their motives, their singleness of purpose, their ar- 
dent love of peace, and Christian charity and fellowship, they promised to 
their hearers to pay their personal respects to their worthy pastor, before 
leaving the village that evening ; and the deputation had no doubt but he 
would be glad to see them, and receive them with open arms, as useful and 
worthy auxiliaries and ambassadors in that glorious cause in which both 
parties were zealously engaged. 

‘‘ When the services in the barn were concluded, one of the deputation 
suggested to three or four of the principal persons who had attended, that 
they had all better retire to the village ale-house, where matters could be 
more circumstantially and freely canvassed, and where a little cheering be- 
verage could be obtained, which had often the happy effects of making 
people enter into and prosecute undertakings with additional vigour and 
earnestness. But, at the same time, they would beg to premise, that tem- 
perance was their watch-word ; and nothing that had the most distant ap- 
pearance to irregularity could be sanctioned by a deputation of ministers of 
the Secession Church, To this proposition no objection was raised; and 
the ministers led the way to the sign of the Dun Cow, where they enter- 
tained their company in as sumptuous a manner as their now diminished 
means would allow. After the glasses had gone round twice or thrice, one 
of the deputation took the pipe from his mouth, and, giving the last draw a 
beautiful and fantastic whirl in the air, broke silence on the principal mat- 
ters in hand, by observing, that the practice in his church was to send 4 
minister to every place where the presbytery or synod received a call. But 
as people in the country, though often full of piety and intelligence, did not 
understand the ecclesiastical form of these calls, and were not much in the 
habit of getting up written petitions, it had been found of late a good plan by 
the Secession Church to have calls ready made, so that they might be sent 
to any village or town, on the shortest notice, when they could be signed 
with little trouble or Joss of time. In accordance with this plan, he, the 
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speaker, had a call with him, which he would read to the company ; and if 
only a few names were attached to it, a weekly supply of excellent young 
preachers would be sent by the presbytery to Pinchmenear without delay ; 
and there was no doubt but the impression which would be made by them 
would be ofsuch a decided character as to lay the foundation of a new place 
of worship in the village, which would be a singular benefit to the whole 
country. The speaker then drew out of his pocket the document which he 
designated a@ call ; and it was signed by five men and one woman immedia- 
tely. Two little boys, about ten years of age, just came in when this act 
was finished, to inquire if their fathers were coming home, when one of the 
deputation called them to him, and requested them to write their names to 
the call. To this the fathers of the boys respectively objected ; but another 
of the deputation rose from his seat, and, with a look the most meek and 
winning, laid his hands upon the heads of the youngsters, and, with a 
solemn gravity, repeated our Saviour’s memorable words, ‘Suffer little 
children to me,’ &c. and pressed their parents to allow them to sign’the 
important document. This being conceded, he guided their hands, till they 
got the requisite form of the characters engrossed on the paper, and con- 
cluded with the passing remark, that, though young in years, they were, he 
hoped, old in grace.” 


For several months the barn was supplied with young preachers 
sent by the Coldstream Secession Presbytery, polemical divinit 
being largely supplied by them. Next it was resolved that a chapel 
be built, the preachers having made it a point of policy to feel their 
way among those who had any means of assisting in the building; 
every attempt at the same time being used to injure the reputation 
and to divide the flock of Mr. Faithful, the aged Presbyterian pas- 
tor who had long been settled in the place. This exemplary clergy- 
man therefore remonstrated and was answered, as follows:— 


“Rev. Sirs—lI feel it a duty, both to my congregation and myself, to 
address you on the subject of the new place of worship you purpose build- 
ing at Pinchmenear. I have officiated here for forty years, and I trust I 
have endeavoured to do my duty conscientiously, and to the best of my 
ability. I cannot, therefore, refrain from expressing my astonishment, 
that any measures should have been adopted, by Christian ministers, to 
lessen my influence as a pastor, and to diffuse disaffection among my flock. 
I am quite at a loss even to guess your reasons for fixing on this station, as 
the population is not more than sufficient to support one chapel as it ought 
tobe. I hope, therefore, upon more calm deliberation, you will be con- 
strained to withdraw your opposition to me, and not to persevere longer 
in measures that can only end in personal provocation and injury.—I remain 
your obedient servant, 

** Joun FAITHFUL. 

‘“* To the Secession Presbytery, Coldstream. 


“ The following letter was received from the Coldstream Presbytery in 
answer to that of Mr. Faithful’s. 
“Rev. Sir,—We received your letter relative to the secession preaching- 
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station at Pinchmenear, We do dot think that any presbyterian clergyman 
in England can have any right to find fault with any measures which our 
ecclesiastical body may take for the extension of the spiritual interests of our 
church, nor to demand from us any reasons for adopting such measures, 
We must be left to the dictates of our own judgment in all such matters, 
At the same time, we have no hesitation to make known to you the grounds 
why we have supported, and do in future intend to support, the deputation’s 
suggestions as to the station at your village. It has long appeared to us, 
that the people in England have not hitherto been made acquainted with a 
pure and genuine specimen of presbyterian doctrine and discipline. It is 
true that clergymen bearing the presbyterian name have long had chapels 
in your part of the kingdom; but we are fully warranted in thinking, that 
in the majority of cases their principles have been doubtful, and their reli- 
gious discipline loose and ineffective. We are anxious, on this account to 
become the humble instruments, through divine grace, of correcting this 
crying evil. Another general reason we have for our movements in the 
south is, that we conceive we are fully warranted, by the plain principles of 
civil and religious liberty as illustrated by all writers of authority, to pro- 
mote our own interests as a body of professing Christians in any manner, or 
in any place, we think fit. 

‘“* We beg to add, that this is all that we are inclined at present to say in 
answer to your letter.—We remain your obedient servants, 

‘ (Signed in behalf of the Presbytery) by 
* TimotHy Baresones, Clerk, §c. 
* To Mr. Faithful, Pinchmenear.” 


Mr. Josiah Thompson is the person who receives a call to officiate 
in the new chapel; and the manner of the appointment, the various 
methods to make him comfortable, popular, and influential are sar- 
castically enough represented. He is also sufficiently alive to his 
own worldly interests ; and when his popularity is on the wane, his 
income becoming uncertain and very small, the shifts he is put 
to, in order to keep up appearances, to extend his sphere of action, 
and to make inroads to the detriment of other sects and churches, 
many mean and selfish deeds are committed by him, while not a few 
curious and funny incidents occur. We give samples :— 


‘When he thought of his former overstocked larder, and now looked 
into the perpetual emptiness which reigned in this interesting part of his 
dwelling, his soul was frozen to death by its chilling influence; and many a 
time and oft has the potato-basket and bason of skimmed milk formed his 
sole security against actual famine. 

‘* But philosophers often talk very prettily indeed about good springing 
out of evil; and in this case we must allow that there were some virtues 
called into exercise, which, under different circumstances, might have re- 
mained dormant for ever. These virtues were principally of a prudential 
kind. Mr. Thompson was now turned a first-rate economist. In matters 
of domestic cookery he was unrivalled. He knew how to make flour pud- 
dings out of cold potatoes, and the most varied and luxurious dishes out of 
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cods’ heads and livers. He carried his economy into every department of 
life. 

“Mr. Thompson was paying a ministerial visit to one of his farming 
friends, who annually made a great quantity of most excellent cheese. This 
was an article the minister was very fond of; and seeing a number of 
cheeses piled one upon another in the dairy, as he was accidentally passing 
by, after having put his horse into the stable, he gave the mistress of the 
house a pretty strong hint that one of them would be very acceptable. 
This was readily complicd with; and she promised to send it to his house 
by one of the market-carts on the following Saturday. But in all congre- 
gational donations, Mr. Thompson seemed always to act upon the old maxim, 
that one bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. Accordingly, he set 
himself to devise means to carry the cheese home with him. After some 
little consideration among the members of the family on this point, a pair 
of old saddle-bags were provided, and the cheese safely deposited in one 
end of them, till the hour of departure arrived. When the Reverend 
Josiah got mounted upon his steed, he found that the single cheese hung 
rather awkwardly ; but upon his friends again hinting that he had better 
leave it till an opportunity occurred of sending it with the corn-carts, he 
resolutely persisted in making a vigorous effort to bear away the prize in 
propria persona; so, clapping the spurs to his nag, he bade his host good 
evening, and scampered off. He had not, however, got above two or three 
hundred yards out of sight of the farm-house, till down comes the cheese 
and the saddle-bags among the mud. After bedaubing himself all over 
with filth, in endeavouring to replace them again upon his horse’s back, 
but without effect, (for the cheese was nearly three stones, ) he left it, and 
rode back to his friends to tell them of the disaster, and to obtain some 
assistance. After this was got, he was again reminded of the inconvenience 
of carrying this bulky and weighty article with him at present; but his 
pride was roused, and he was more determined than ever to accomplish the 
undertaking of being his own carrier on this occasion. While the matter 
was under arrangement, a thought struck him in a moment, that hesaw the 
source of al! the inconveniences he had experienced, and a sure method to 
remedy them. ‘I see,’ said the reverend gentleman, ‘if I had another 
cheese in this empty end of the bag, there would then be an equal balance, 
and I would ride with ease between them.’ This appeal could not be 
resisted ; another cheese was procured, and he arrived in safety at his own 
dwelling. 

‘There was another standing joke against him, which arose out of the 
same anxious disposition. He was extremely fond of ducks, and always 
kept a large quantity of them in his yard. Some person, or persons, more, 
perhaps, to play the minister a trick, than from any thievish motive, took 
away his drake one night, on which he set a very high value, and at the 
loss of which he was inconsolable. Being out in the country seeing some 
of his hearers, he espied a fine drake belonging to one of them ; and having, 
in a very sorrowful and plaintive mood, related his recent bereavement, the 
good mistress of the house kindly offered him as a present the drake which 
had caught his fancy. She said that she would send it to him the next 
market-day. But Mr. Thompson acted with the drake as with the cheese. 
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He was determined to carry the bird home with him that evening: and, 
after a little trouble, the drake was caught, and thrust into one of his huge 
coat-pockets. 

‘In wandering homeward with the drake in his pocket, whose head was 
every now and then out of the corner of its prison-house, as if to mark the 
progress of the journey, and to scan the country which was new to it, the 
minister thought he would turn a little out of his proposed route, to see one 
of his people who was very ill, and to administer to him some religious con- 
solation and a word of prayer. As he was engaged in the latter solemn 
duty on his knees by the bedside of the sick man, the drake, feeling there 
was a firm footing for him from the position of the clergyman, and thinking 
probably that he was again on terra firma, ventured to put out his head at 
a very grave moment of time, and gave a loud quack, quack, quack. The 
family were confounded with astonishment, and the ailing man ascribed the 
sound to some supernatural agency. But Mr. Thompson took everything 
in a very cool and collected manner; and never stopping a moment in his 
prayer, but placing his hand behind his back, he gently but firmly grasped 
the drake by the throttle, and stopped his cry fora moment. The voice, 
however, of the imprisoned drake was only by this expedient rendered more 
discordant ; for as the pastor relaxed his gripe, lest he might choke his 
favourite bird, the stifled guack, quack, quack, came out more hideous than 
before, when he was allowed perfect liberty of speech. The clergyman 
found it necessary to cut his prayer short, and to enter into an explanation 
how he happened to carry about with him on such occasions so singular and 
irreverent a companion. 

‘*‘ But in many of his economical speculations, he was not quite so suc- 
cessful in making a positive addition to his store, as in those we have just 
mentioned. One of a rather disastrous kind we shall relate, to shew how 
misplaced economy sometimes defeats its own end. It was the usual prac- 
tice of Mr. Thompson to get a new coat and waistcoat once a-year, and to 
sport the same at the first meeting of presbytery. His lower garments were 
made to serve for a couple of years. In the year to which we allude, this 
body held its meeting at Coldstream, about fourteen miles distant from the 
place of his residence. In the preceding year the presbytery had held its 
meeting at Wooler; and the members had there for the first time come to 
the resolution of dining together at an inn, to take a cheerful but temperate 

lass after dinner, and to chat over their ecclesiastical affairs. This had 
cost Mr. Thompson a few shillings, which, upon more mature consideration, 
he thought might have been spared, and appropriated to better purposes. 
As the rule for an annual dinner was not made absolute by the presbytery, 
he thought he would avoid this unnecessary expense on a future occasion. 
When he set out on his Coldstream journey, he took some articles of refresh- 
ment with him ; and, as he did not like to be encumbered with a bundle in 
his hand, he placed the same in his hat-crown, along with a sermon he had 
to preach to his brethren. Among these articles was a half-pound of butter. 
Thus equipped, he set out on his journey, and, as the day proved exces- 
sively hot, he thought he would literally meit under its influence. He fan- 
cied he had never perspired so copiously on a journey of equal extent. 
When he arrived at Coldstream among his brethren, he presented one of the 
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most ludicrous and pitiable spectacles which ever met their eye. His half- 
pound of butter having been piaced for safety at the bottom of his hat, had 
been entirely melted away by the heat of the sun; and, running down in 
streamlets, with the perspiration of his head and face, had so bespattered his 
new black coat and waistcoat, as to render them quite useless. He was a 
complete object of pity and ridicule. By this misfortune he was unable to 
attend the meeting of his brethren, besides losing a valuable black suit, and 
making himself a standing joke for his ill- timed parsimony.” 


The author closes the Life of Josiah, which is meant to illustrate 
the extent and methods of Secession hard-heartedness, aggression, 
and pretension, with the following passage :— 


‘What has been said, the public will, it is hoped, duly appreciate. We 
conceive it the duty of Episcopalians and dissenters of every kind to unite 
and put down the Burgher nuisance, which is spreading like a pestilence 
over the whole land—tearing asunder the bonds of social and religious 
union, however closely they may be knit together. No minister can now 
look upon the moment when he shall, by the hand of death or otherwise, 
be removed from his flock, without the most poignant feelings of regret, to 
see the wolves standing over his Christian fold, reedy to scatter and devour 
his people, who have been, perhaps through a long life, the constant objects 
of the most tender sympathy, and the most anxious solicitude. Talk of 
calumny and scurrility, indeed! There is no language sufficiently strong, 
no epithets too coarse, no sarcasm too biting, no ridicule too unmeasured, 
which ought not to be employed against men ‘who live, and move, and 
have their being,’ only in cleaving down the rights and privileges of others, 
and exciting in the breasts of friends and neighbours the most reckless and 
fiendish passions. From the north and from the south, from the east and 
from the west, there is only one tale told of the Secession body. There is 
not a single clergyman in the north of England who has not received some 
vexation from this sect, or who cannot enumerate scores of mean and piti- 
ful tricks played off by some of its ministers. The Secession are real theo- 
logical Ishmaelites, having their hand against every one, and every one 
having their hand against them.” 


The little volume will keep up the reader’s laughter from begin- 
ning to end, and will therefore be welcomed by the anti- voluntar 
party, Its caricature is frequently very happy ; for although the 
pictures are exaggerations, the author has fixed upon the ‘foibles 
and practices of proselytizers with firmness and distinctness, and 
hit them smartly. 
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Art. IX. 
1. Money ; a Comedy, in Five Acts. By the Author of “The Lady of 


Lyons,” &c. London: Saunders and Ottley. 1840. 
2. Lhe Dramatic Works of James Sheridan Knowles. 2 vols. London: 


Moxon. 1840. 


To the question, are there any dramas by living authors which are 
likely to survive them—or are there any plays of recent production 
which bid fair to become stock-plays ?—the answerer will most pro- 
bably require some time to make up his mind. We shall ina sen- 
tence or two endeavour to cast our thoughts so about as may resem- 
ble the process that would be pursued by the person to whom such 
a question might be put. 

It will not be denied that of our living dramatists Bulwer and 
Knowles are not merely most frequently before the public, but the 
most popular. Their names alone are sufficient to command 
crowded audiences on the first appearance of any piece, and to 
secure hearty applause; which at first may appear the same thing 
as to say that they have deservedly earned these tokens of 
general and unquestioned approval. But it is notorious that popu- 
larity is often ephemeral, that what obtains the shouts of a multi- 
tude to-day may be attended with execrations to-morrow. To come 
closer to the matter in hand, a play may please audiences, may, when 
acted, have passing attractions, which yet will not bear reading, or 
stand the tests of deliberate criticism ; and we suspect such will be 
the judgment of a future generation regarding every one of the dra- 
matic efforts of Bulwer that have yet appeared, and, with two or 
three exceptions, with those of Knowles. 

Bulwer is at best only either a skilful melo-dramatist, or a smart 
and sparkling caricaturist of prevailing vices and foibles, of transient 
modes and fashions. He seems incapable of drawing from the deep 
wells of nature, or of entertaining a strong and genial sympathy 
with human kind. The heart does not swell with generous senti- 
ments under the charm of his wand, nor are new and enlarged feel- 
ings generated at his bidding. Yet he is in many respects an ori- 
ginalist, there is a sué generis character about his productions, and 
in an after age the student of the literature of our times will be un- 
able to estimate or appreciate the genius and complexion of the 
period, unless he repairs to the dramas of this popular author, and 
reads the age as reflected there. His present comedy particularly 
exemplifies the sort of temporary picture to which we allude; for 
though its embodiment of scenes and of character be limited to 

articular and far from elevated sections of life, it yet exhibits 
snatches of these sections with pith and point, so as to enable the 
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reader to apprehend an index to the manners of a class, and to trace 
for himself the bearings to other and even distant conclusions. I[t is 
to be regretted however that he teaches no lofty code or principles 
of morality ; that he himself is everlastingly prominent in his best 
passages, as if he studied more to recommend his own name, and 
to earn admiration, than to achieve any great reforming triumph 
over the vices and the weaknesses of the period. 

With regard to the character of his dramas in a mere literary 
sense, he is neither a first-rate artist in the matter of constructing 
plots, nor of sustaining a legitimate interest from scene to scene. 
Probability is largely violated by him, the laws of human nature 
frequently outraged, situations and stage effect are generally but at 
best produced ; spirited parapraphs and telling epigrams however 
being profusely and dextrously pressed into the author’s service. 

Knowles moves in a higher sphere, cherishes a truer and more 
earnest zeal for the character of the drama, a nobler moral pur- 
pose; but especially commands admiration on account of his strong 
and healthy sympathy with human nature. It is this which not 
only commands admiration, but infects the heart, and sends its 
gushings abroad in genial and fructifying channels ; making one 
love the author, desire his companionship, and feel bettered by his 
sterling qualities. If Bulwer reflects much of the age in which he 
lives, one feels that that age would have been greatly deficient had 
Knowles not existed, or had he never written for the stage. 

Knowles is far more of a poet than Bulwer. He is also more of 
an imitator. He has read carefully the Elizabethan dramatists ; 
drank deeply at that fountain-head for diction, imagery, and senti- 
ment. But at the same time he has incongruously enough inter- 
woven modern manners and feelings, as well as incidents and actors, 
with antique, even Roman, eras and heroism. His plays are badly 
constructed in regard to plot ; but his dialogue is dramatic, and the 
progress of the story generally told in action. His versification is 
often objectionable, but his sentiment is never but fine; and often 
sublime. His Virginius is the noblest English tragedy which the 
nineteenth ceutury can boast of, and it will long survive himself. 
His William Tell, perhaps, depends upon the life of Macready. The 
Hunchback, and one or two others, appear to us to be also ina 


questionable :condition. But he never yet wrote a piece, he is in- 


capable of producing a drama, that does not contain some scenes 
and many passages worthy of the best days of British dramatic 
literature, (if anything short of Shakspeare be the standard), and 
which ought not to preserve the whole from oblivion. 

Sir Edward Bulwer’s “ Money,” is an exaggerated picture of 
West End clubmen, with a copious sprinkling of hollow or fustian 
sentimentality, and many clever hits at prevailing moral taints and 
failings, but abundance of farcical incident. It is — an un- 
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grateful and unsatisfactory attempt, when one endeavours to sketch 
the story of a drama or anovel, and tc disclose how the denouement 
is bronght about. Suffice it to say that self-interest, and the re- 
verse; that generous sentiment and the influence which money or a 
belief of its possession produces, are extremely opposed and their 
effects ramified in this play ; without the same degree of regard to 
probability that there is to broad outlines which court. the applause 
of the million. ‘To scenery, to acting, and to clap-trap situations 
it must be much indebted in representation ; but as these circum- 
stances do not tell in the reading, we are of opinion that its success 
will be confined to the stage and only during a temporary space. Its 
sparkle will not overcome for any considerable length of time its 
faults of construction ; its caricature is palpable and laughable, and 
does not make up for the want of sterling truth ; and the sentiment 
too conventional and flimsy for the requisitions of a legitimate co- 
medy. But we must present to our readers a specimen ; and shall 
select a favourable one, not merely as respects animation of dialogue 
— of life. ‘The scene is one at a club, say Crockford’s, if you 
please :— 


The interior of * * * * °s Clubhouse ; night lights, §&c. Small sofa- 
tables, with books, papers, tea, coffee, §c. Several members grouped 
by the fireplace ; one member with his legs over the back of his chair: 
another with his legs over his table; a third with his legs on the chimney- 
piece. To theleft, and in front of the Stage, an old member reading 
the newspaper, seated by asmall round table; to the right a card-table, 
beforewhich Captain Dudley Smooth is seated, and sipping lemonade ; at 
the bottom of the stage another card-table. 

Glossmore, Stout. 

Gloss. You don’t come often to the club, Stout ? 

Stout. No; time is money. An hour spent at a club is an unproductive 
capital. 

Old Member (reading the newspaper). Waiter! the snuff-box. 

[ Waiter brings it. 

Gloss. So, Evelyn hastaken to play? I see Deadly Smooth, ‘ hushed 
in grim repose, awaits his evening prey.’ Deep work to-night I suspect, 
for Smooth is drinking lemonade—keeps his head clear—monstrous clever 
dog ! 

Enter Evelyn; salutes and shakes hands with different members in passing 

up the stage. 
Eve. How d’ye do, Glossmore? How are you, Stout ?—you don’t play, 

I think! Political economy never plays at cards, eh ?—never has time 

for anything more frivolous than Rents and Profits, Wages and Labour, 

High Prices and Low—Corn-laws, Poor-laws, Tithes, Currency— Dot-and- 

go-one—-Rates, Puzzles, Taxes, Riddles, and Botheration !—Smooth is the 

man. Aha! Smooth. Piquet,eh? You owe me my revenge | 
[Members touch each other significantly ; Stout walks away with the 
snuff-box ; Old Member looks at him savagely. 
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Smooth. My dear Alfred, anything to oblige. 

[ They seat themselves. 

Old Mem. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

[Waiter takes it from Stout,and brings it back to Old Member, 
Enter Blount. 

Blount. So, so! Evelyn at it again,—eh, Glossmore ! 

Gloss. Yes, Smooth sticks to him like a leech. Clever fellow that 
Smooth! 

Blount. Will you make up a wubber ? 

Gloss. Have you got two others ? 

Blount. Yes ; Flat and Green. 

Gloss. Bad Players. 

Blount. I make it arule to play with bad players ; it is five per cent. in 
one’s favour. I hate gambling. But a quiet wubber, if one is the best 
player out of four can’t do one any harm. 

Gloss. Clever fellow, that Blount! 

[Blount takes up the snuff-box, and walks off with it ; Old Member looks 

at him savagely. 

{ Blount, Glossmore, Flat, and Green make up a table at the bottom of the 

slaye. 

Smooth. A thousand pardons my dear Alfred,—ninety repique—ten 
cards !—game! 

Eve. (passingancte tohim) Game! before we go on, one question. 
This is Thursday—how much do you calculate to win of me before Tuesday 
next ! 

Smooth. Cecher Alfred. He is so droll! 

Eve. (writing in his pocket-book) Forty game a-night--four nights, 
minus Sunday—our usual stakes—that would be right, I think ! 

Smooth. (glancing over the account). Quite—if I win all—which is next 
to impossible. | 

Eve. It shall be possible to win twice as much, on one condition. Can 
you keep a secret ? 

Smooth. My dear friend Alfred, I have kept myself! I never inherited 
a farthing—I never spent less than £4,000 a-year—and I never told a soul 
how I managed it. 

Eve. Hark ye, then—a word with you—(they whisper ). 

Old Mem. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

[ Waiter takes it from Blount. 
Enter Sir John. 

Eve. You understand ? 

Smooth. Perfectly; anything to oblige. 

Eve. (cutting) It is for you to deal. [ They go on playing. 

Sir John (groaning). There’s my precious son-in-law, that is to be, 
spending my consequence, and making a fool of himself. 

[ Takes up the snuff-box ; Old member looks at him savagely. 

Blount. I’m out. Flat, a pony onthe odd twick. That’s wight.—( Coming 
up, counting his money). Well, Sir John, you don’t play ? 

Sir John. Play? no! Confound him—lost again ! 

Eve. Wang the cards !—Double the stakes ! 
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Smooth. Just as you please—done! 

Sir John. Done indeed! 

Old Mem. Waiter!—the snuff-box. [Waiter takes it from Sir John. 

Blount. I’ve won eight points and the bets—I never lose—I never play 
inthe Deadly Smooth set ! , 

[ Takes up the snuff-box ; Old Member as before. 

Sir John (looking over Smooth’s hand, and fidgetting backwards and for- 
wards). Lord have mercy on us! Smooth kas:seven for his point ! What’s 
the stakes ? 

Eve. Don’t disturb us—I only throw out four. Stakes Sir John ?— 
immense ; Was ever such luck ?—not a card fer my point. Do stand back, 
Sir John—I’m getting irritable. 

Old Mem. Waiter! snuff-box. [ Waiter brings it back. 

Blount. One hundred pounds on the next game, Evelyn * 

Sir John. Nonsense—nonsense—don’t disturb him! All the fishes 
come:tothe bait! Sharks and minnows all nibbling away at my son-in- 
law ! 

Eve. One hundred pounds, Blount ? Ah! the finest gentleman is never 
too fine a gentleman to pick up a guinea. Done! Treble the stakes 
Smooth ! 

Sir John. Vimonthe rack! (seizing the snuff-box.) Be cool Evelyn! 
take care, my dear boy !—now don’t ye—now don’t. 

Eve. What—what? You have four queens!—five to the king. Con- 
found the cards!—a fresh pack. (Throws the cards behind him over Sir 

John. 

Olt Mem. Waiter the snuff-box. [Different members gather round. 

First Mem. Inever before saw Evelyn out of temper. He must be 
losing immensely ! 

Second Mem. Yes, this is interesting ! 

Sir John. Interesting ! there’s a wretch ! 

First Mem. Poor fellow ; he’ll be ruined in amonth! 

Sir John. min acold sweat. 

Second Mem. Smooth is the very devil. 

Sir John. The devil ’s a joke to him ! 

Gloss (slapping Sir John on the back). A clever fellow, that Smooth, Sir 
John, eh? (Takes up the snuff-box ; Old Member as before). £100 on this 
game, Evelyn ? —_ 

Eve (half turning round.) You! well done, the Constitution! yes, £100! 

Old Mem. Waiter! the snuff-box. 

Stout. (J think V1 venture !)—£200 on this game, Evelyn ? 

Eve. (quite turning round) Ha! ha! ha!— Enlightenment and the Con- 
stitution on the same side of the question at last! O, Stout, Stout! great 
happiness of the greatest number—number one! Done, Stout !—£200! 
—ha! ha! ha!—lIdeal, Stout. Well done, Political Ecoonomy—Ha! ha! 
ha! 

Sir John. Quite hysterical—drivelling ! | Arn’t you ashamed of your- 
selves? His own cousins !—all in a conspiracy—a perfect gang of them. 

| Members indignant. 

Stout (to Members). Hush! he’s to marry Sir John’s daughter. 
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First Mem. What, Stingy Jack’s? oh ! 

Chorusof Members, Oh! Oh! 

Old Mem. Waiter !—the snuff-box. 

Eve. (risingin great agitation) No more, no more—Iv'e done !—quite 
enough. Glossmore, Stout, Blount,—I’ll pay you to-morrow. I—I—. 
Death!—this is ruinous ! 

[ Seizes the snuff-box ; Old Member as before. 

Sir John. Ruinous ? I dare sayit is! What has he lost? what has he 
lost, Smooth 2? Not much? eh? eh? 

[Omnes gather round Smooth. 

Smooth. Oh, a trifle, dear John!—excuse me!—We never tell our 
winnings (To Blownt) How d’ye do, Fred ?—( To Glossmore) By the 
bye, Charles, don’t you want to sell your house in Grosvenor-square ?— 
£12,000, eh? 

Gloss. Yes, and the furniture at a valuation. About £3,000 more. 

Smooth (looking over his pocket-book). Um !—Well, we'll talk of it. 

Sir John. 12 and 8—£15,000. What a cold-blooded rascal it is !— 
£15,000 Smooth? 

Smooth. Oh, the house itself isa trifle, but the establishment—l’m con- 
sidering whether I have enough to keep it up, my dear John. 

Old Mem. Waiter the snuff-box! (Scraping it round and with a wry 
face )—And it’s all gone! (Gives it to the waiter to fill. ) 

Sir John. (turning round). And it’s all gone ! 

Eve. (starting up and laughing hysterically). Wat ha! all gone? not 
a bit of it. Smooth, this club is so noisy. Sir John you are always in the 
way. Come to my house ! come ! Champagne and a broiled bone. Nothing 
venture, nothing have! The luck must turn, and by Jupiter we'll make a 
night of it ! 

Sir John. A night of it!!! For Heaven’s sake, Evelyn! Evelyn! !— 
think what you are about !—think of Georgiana’s feelings !—think of your 
poor lost mother !—think of the babes unborn !—think of— 

Eve. I'll think of nothing ! Zounds !—you don’t know what I have lost, 
man ; it’s all your fault, distracting my attention! Pshaw—pshaw! Out 
of the way, do! Come, Smooth. Ha! ha! a night of it, my boy—a 
night of it! 





Exeunt Smooth and Evelyn. 
Sir John ( following.) You must not, you shall not! 
Evelyn, my dear Evelyn—he’s drunk—he’s mad ! Will no one send for 
the police ? 
Members. Ha! ha! ha! Poor old stingy Jack ! 
| Old Mem. (rising for the first time, in a great rage). Waiter. the snuff- 
0x ! 


. 


We could not mention a circumstance more confirmatory of the 
favourable opinion we have in the course of Knowles’s dramatic 
career expressed over and over again, and on the appearance of 
every new piece which he has produced, than that this portion of 
a collected edition of his plays,—the first volume containing 
Virginius, Caius Gracchus, William Tell, Alfred the Great, and 
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Lhe Hunchback,—the second, The Wife, The Beggar of B 
Green, The Daughter, The Love thei! Wi comet W nem 
the test of republication. These pieces are not only all readab'e 
but after long familiarity with some of them, and an acquaintance 
with the plot of each, they still arrest and charm us on deliberate 
perusal, obliging us to feel that we are benefited by the reading as 
well as legitimately delighted. And yet the pieces are very unequal 
those in the first volume both as regards variety and embodiment of 
character and the strain of poetry, considerably outweighing the 
contents of the second. The author’s Jabours on the stage in the 
personation of his own productions appear to have encroached on 
his business as an author. 

Caius Gracchus is one of the plays with which the public is least 
acquainted, having been a stranger to the stage. But it is onealso 
of the most powerful of Knowles’s creations. Cornelia possesses a 
truly Roman grandeur, which is sustained with a completeness of 
strength and confidence on the part of the author, and charged with 
bursts of poetry which Shakspeare might have been proud of. And 
then the domestic affections are so happily portrayed in combination 
with patriotic sentiments, as to find the most touching and pathetic 
access to the sympathies. Our attention has been called to one 
short scene in this picce which we shall extract, in order that at- 
tention may be drawn to a noble play which has been hitherto un- 
deservedly overlooked, It is that in which Cornelia learns that her 
remaining son Caius has proposed himself as tribune. Knowles, 
even in Virginius, perhaps never acquitted himself with happier 
power, or more of the fine assurance of genius, than in the passage 
now to be quoted :— 


‘¢ Cor. In a word, what has he done? 

Lic. Defeated the patricians, and proposed 
Himself for tribune. 

Cor. It would come to this! 
I knew that it would come to this, Licinius 
And I could tell what further it will come to, 
If I would. No matter. Two such sons as mine 
Were never made for mothers that have eyes 
Which are afraid of tears, that come to me 
As old acquaintance. I did rear my boys 
Companions for the gods. Why wonder I 
If they will go to them ere other men? 
Many a time, when they stood before me, 
Such things as mothers seldom look upon, 
And I have seem’d to feed on them with mine eyes, 
My thoughts have ponder’d o’er their bier, where they 
Lay stiff and cold! 1 would not see them so 
If I could help it ; but I would not help it 
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‘Tio see them otherwise, and other men. 
My Caius must be tribune! 
[ Shouts several times, app roaching nearer 
Lic. And he is so; 
Those shouts"proclaim it. [Looking off.| See, Cornelia, 
He comes! Behold! look how they hem him round! 
Why do you turn away ? 
Cor. I turn away 
To see that flush of triumph on his cheek 
Which lights it up as he did feel a god ; 
And think how I may after see that cheek, 
And think upon the flush. Licinia’s well 
Away; it had o’ercome her quite. Come, Marcus. 
[ Cornelia and Licinius retire. 
Enter Caius Gracchus, Drusus, Pomponius, Titus, Marcus, and Citizens, 
shouting. 
Caius. No more, my friends! no more of this, I pray you! 
Disperse to your several homes. Why do you give 
These honours to your servant ? 
Tit. Suffer us 
To see you to your house. 
Mar. Yes, Caius, yes. 
We'll hail your honour’d mother and your wife. 
Pom. Indulge the people, Gracchus. 
Caius. Well, my friends, 
If you will go with me—[ seeing Cornelia.| My honoured mother! 
Cor. May the great gods, who crown’d thee with this triumph, 
Instruct thee so to use it, as to bless 
Thy country! With a firm and mighty hand, 
Mayst thou uphold the laws, and keep them ever 
Above the proud man’s violence, and within 
The poor man’s reach ; so shall thy mother—Roms— 
Acknowledge thee her son, and teach thy name 
To the applauding tongues of after ages! 
Who is your brother tribune ? 
Caius. Worthy Drusus. 
Cor. [To Drusus.| My son is happy in his colleague, sir, 
And, let me trust, will not dishonour him. 
Dru. My honour is to second him, Cornelia. 
Caius. Come, mother. ) 
[ Retires up with Drusus. 
Re-enter Licinia. 
Lic. Ha! Licinia ! 
Cor. [Going up to her.| My Licinia! 
For Caius’ honour, act like Caius’ wife : 
He's tribune. 
Lici. Tribune! 
Cor. Think what eyes‘are on you ! 
You are the mother of a Roman, too; 
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Summon your spirits! That’s my daughter! Come 
Up to him now at once, and wish him joy. 
Lici. [Crossing to Caius.| Caius, 1 give you—— 
Caius. My Licinia! 
Lici. I give you 
Caius. Come ! her heart doth overtask 
Her tongue! 
Lici. Joy, Caius! I do give you joy! 
[She faints on his arm, and the curtain drops. 





We do not know to what number of volumes Knowles’s plays may 
extend ; but they will all be welcomed by a large class of the public. 
Mr. Moxon who has done extraordinary things to popularize the 
dramatic literature of England, having on this occasion once more 
advanced strong claims to general gratitude. 





Art. X.—The Great Civil War of Charles the First and the Parliament. 
By the Rev. Ricuarp Catrermore, B.D. With fifteen highly finished 
Engravings, from Drawings by Grorce CatTERMoLE, Ese. London: 


Longman. 1841. 

A nappy thought was seized by the projectors of this new Annual, 
and the execution is worthy of its design. It has novelty to recom- 
mend it, and both the matter and manner of the volume are of that 
sterling as well as attractive character which at once places it at the 
head of this order of publications, which eminence it is likely to 
maintain when the year in which it appears has passed away. 

This publication has a useful and also a distinct and easily 
defined purpose to serve. ‘That purpose and the manner in which it 
is carried into effect are thus explained by the author of the letter- 
press contents. He says, ‘In endeavouring to set before the 
reader History in action—in avoiding, as much as possible, all 
formal or dry detail, and giving prominence and amplitude to those 
heroic deeds, those eloquent discussions, and those noble traits of 
personal character which distinguish all great events and eras in the 
world,—he has sought to avoid those extreme differences of opinion, 
and partisan views, that have unhappily entered so Jargely into 
most works respecting the Great Civil War of the Seventeenth 
Century. He cannot acknowledge indifference to any cause, which 
has inspired high achievements among mankind. He looks upon 
the great drama of human events as, in all its provinces, the work 
of ONE who assigns no prominent part whatever to minds unde- 
serving of earnest regard. Great qualities still find a sanctuary in 
the heart, even though the ends to which they were devoted may be 
disapproved by the principles and the judgment; and history, 1 
common with all true kuowledge, promotes the noblest charities of 
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of our nature.” The idea here apprehended and clearly expressed 
at once commands attention, and promises that in working it out 
by illustrations the writer will be eminently successful. 

The selection of the period is particularly felicitous. Indeed it 
is the most picturesque as well as remarkeble and important in 
British, perhaps in European, history. How rife it is of characters 
and of events that are striking and possessed of never-dying inte- 
rest! Who ever tires of reading of, or of having his imagination 
awakened by, the Great Rebellion? It was a period when the 
grandest principles were developed and taught, when the highest 
human attributes, physical and intellectual, were displayed ; an age 
of gigantic men; and in whatever shape and to whatever degree it 
is vividly, with its actors and issues, pressed upon the contempla- 
tion and study of mankind, whether of those who lounge in a 
drawing-room, or who betake themselves to a sphere of less luxu- 
rious reading, the service done is neither ephemeral nor paltry, for 
the mind must be thereby tutored as well as informed. If the 
patrons of our Annual literature only look for romance and effective 
tales, where can they find fiction that is half so stirring as in the 
realities of the Great Civil War of Charles and the Parliament ? 
If historical pencil sketches be desired, are there any subjects so 
imposing or arresting as in the numerous passages, personages, or 
actual scenes. in this unexampled drama? In following up the 
plan of the work by a series of historical volumes, large strides will 
have sometimes to be taken, before it is possible to alight upon one 
figure, incident, or anecdote that will match any oue of a multitude 
presented by the era immediately in question. Still, numerous are 
the points which our annals hold out for pictorial history; and 
should the whole of these annals be traversed, and their prominent 
features seized and grouped with the judgment and skill exhibited in 
the volume before us, we shall then have a series of tableaux that 
will direct the mind by the finger-posts of the past, that will embody 
its spirit, and that will furnish valuable indications for the future. 

With regard to the execution of the volume we have to speak in 
very favourable terms. We could not have looked for greater suc- 
cess either by writer or artist ; and their efforts have been most 
happily combined. The union is truly fraternal and congruous. 

While the period of our national history selected is strikingly 
happy, the choice of the subjects for illustration is perhaps as good 
as any that could be named. And although the sympathies of pen- 
ciller as well as penman are obviously in favour of the Royalist and 
more romantic party in the struggle, there is an evident desire to be 
impartial and to bestow both praise and censure, in as far as the 
natrative goes, with an equal hand. It is more to what is left un- 
told than what is said that the tendencies referred to are shown. 
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In the styles of both there is graphic power. Their fancies have 
been keenly affected by the scenes of the civil strife ; so that witha 
free, easy, and rapid vigour those of the drama selected are vi- 
vidly presented. ‘To be sure, and no doubt owing to the restraints 
imposed upon the engraver by the scale and the nature of the embel- 
lishments the touches for which Mr. George Cattermole’s pencil is so 
celebrated, on account of united force and facility, are sometimes 
either indistinct, feeble, or tame. But the poetry of the artist is 
visible, were it but in the skies and thedistances ; while in the other 
accessories and tokens, such as costume and grouping, there are 
many proofs of a mind imbued with the genius of the period and the 
character of the actors, dramatically given. ‘lake, for example, the 
“‘ Raising of the Standard,” where the sky’s gloom and trouble sig- 
nificantly forebode a storm, disaster, and tragedy. Also “ The Arrest 
of Stratford,” ‘* The Defence of Wardour Castle,” ‘* Selling Church 
Plunder,” and “ Republican Preaching,” in the two last the interiors 
of Gothic churches, and shrines, revels, and weapons of war 
strangely commingling and working into pictorial effect. ‘hen there 
are portraits of individuals, and sketches of particular groups on 
certain memorable occasions ; all which however we need not more 
minutely characterise than by saying that some of them deserve 
to be called historical pictures, while others breathe the soul of 
genuine romance. We now take a few extracts from the letter-press. 

Mr. Cattermole begins with an introduction, in which he sketches 
the state of affairs and the progress of events previous to the arrest 
and fate of Stafford, when the war in reality commenced. In this 
preliminary chapter we meet with notices of that prominent cha- 
racter and of his friend Laud, which we quote in order to show the 
tendencies of the author’s sympathies :— 


“ Beyond the esteem of the sovereign, to whom he was ardently attached, 
Wentworth—with one exception—cared little to supply the vacancies in his 
former friendships from the party which he had now joined. Sincere, 
laborious, proud, he had no sympathy with the heartlessness‘and indolence of 
the courtiers. The exception refers to Laud; whose translation to the see 
of London and paramount authority in the administration nearly coincided 
with the period of Wentworth’s elevation, as both did with the fall of Buck- 
ingham. With a mind of less majestic dimensions, though more learnedly 
cultivated; with directness and integrity equal to Wentworth’s steady and 
unquenchable ardour ; below him in pride, as became a churchman, but as 
keenly capable of rigour, for conscience sake; as great in courage, as in- 
flexible in constancy ; above all, animated by like devotedness to the master 
whom both served ‘ not wisely,’ but, in their view of duty, ‘well ;”—Laud, 
whatever may bé thought by those who strangely discover the bond of these 
men’s union in that most dissociative of principles, a common despotic will, 
was not unworthy of that intimacy with the larger-minded Wentworth 
which remained firm till violently and most affectingly terminated by death. 
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Such as they were, these eminent persons continued to be the main agents 
of King Charles’s government in Church and State, through many difficult, 
and, finally, disastrous years. They did not originate all his plans, but they 
were ever ready, in the fearlessness of duty, to carry forward even the worst 
ofthem. If they erred in an honest view of their duty, mistook the times, 
wounded the immature constitution, overrated even their abilities, or indulged 
private passion at the cost of the public weal, they received in their persons, 
and will ever be paying in their fame, the penalty of those whom Providence 
places, as doomed yet not useless barriers to the violent current of changeful 
times; augmenting, while they brave, the fury of the waters, but preparin, 
fertility for other generations by forcing them to sweep away injurious im- 
pediments, and then to waste their rage in diffusion.” 


Mr. Cattermole describes with remarkable spirit and clearness 


battie-field scenes. ‘Take his account of the first contest of the 
kind—that of Edgehill :— 


“The shadows of night descended on the motionless hosts, where they 
stood, gazing on each other, as if struck with silent remorse, neither side 
daring to believe that they had gained the first fratricidal victory of war. 
Charles now commanded the Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, who 
had hitherto been by his side, to retire from the field; but refused to yield 
to the entreaties of his officers to abandon it himself. He had shown him- 
self equal, in gallantry and firmness, to the great and unexampled circum- 
stances in which he that day stood: he determined to risk nothing now; 
‘well knowing,’ observes Clarendon, ‘that as that army was raised by his 
person and presence only, so it could by no other means be kept together ; 
and he thought it unprincely to forsake them who had forsaken all they had 
to serve him.’ Doubtful of his actual position, and of what might follow, 
the sovereign merely dismounted from his horse, and seated himself by such 
a fire as could be kindled with the furze and scanty brushwood which grew 
on the barren heath. It was a keen autumn night ; and a freezing wind 
sighed along the unsheltered slopes of Edge hill. Essex’s camp was well 
furnished with provisions; but the king’s troops, who had nothing to eat 
for many hours, were in danger of perishing with cold and hunger: for the 
peasantry of the surrounding country, zealously devoted to the interests of 
the parliament, refused to supply provisions for the ‘ papistical cavaliers and 
malignants’ who fought. During the night, a report arose that the rebels had 
retreated ; but when day appeared, they were seen standing in the same 
spot. Morning advanced, yet neither army moved from its position.”’ 


The fact that the victory was claimed by both parties in this first 
battle seemed to indicate that the struggle would be protracted, and 
that a vibrating fortune would for a time attend each of them. Here 
is another picture of the battle-field at a later period :— 


* As soon as the armies had quitted the ground, other parties took pos 
session of it. The fugitive soldiers who had skulked in the neighbouring 
villages, returned with the rude rustics to rifle the dying and the dead, 
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The clergy of the vicinity assembled their more charitable parishioners to 
register and give sepulture to those earliest sacrifices to the Molock of inter- 
nal strife. Brother sought out brother, and sons their fathers, to snatch 
the remains of those they loved from an undistinguished grave ; or, it might 
be, to cherish and rekindle the yet lingering spark of life. The name of 
more than one son of knightly race, is preserved, who after a search of days, 
found his parent, naked, covered with wounds, and well nigh frozen in his 
blood ; and had his pious cares repaid by the'sufferer’s recovery.” 


Our next extract describes the soldiers of the Civil War,— 


** England—the loud beating of whose warlike pulse had, since the great 
dispute arose, wholly drowned the faint, decaying traditions of those mise- 
ries that attended her ancient domestic feuds—had likewise happily forgot- 
ten military tactics, and their very nomenclature had become an unknown 
language. ‘T’o drill their zealous recruits, withdrawn suddenly from the 
plough, the anvil, or the loom, the Parliament employed officers who had 
served in the wars of Germany: the fortifications and management of the 
artillery were chiefly confided to foreign soldiers of fortune, German or 
French. The proper equipment of the men was, for the same reason, a 
difficulty which it required time to surmount. The rude but picturesge 
matchlocks or muskets of the period, and, when these could not be had, 
pikes and pole-axes, supplied the arms of the infantry; the long hea 
sword, the carbine and pistols, the back and breast plates, with the steel cap, 
common to both horse and foot, presented the superior accoutrement of the 
cavalry or troopers. Both armies, but especially the King’s, were at first 
but imperfectly furnished with arms of any kind; Cromwell’s ‘ Iron-sides’ 
obtained that well-known title as well on account of the more ‘ complete 
steel’ in which they were belted as for their invincible daring; and every 
one has heard of Haslerigg’s regiment, nicknamed by the Cavaliers ‘ lob- 
sters,’ ‘ because of the bright iron shells with which they were covered, being 
perfect cuirassiers.” The colours of the regiments were various, according 
to the fancy, or, more frequently, agreeing with the household livery of the 
respective leaders. This mark of distinction was the more important, 
because, at the outbreak of the war, it was sometimes the only means of 
recognition by which, in battle, friend could be discerned from foe, no dis- 
tinctive field-word having been adopted. ‘ Hollis’s,’ Lord Nugent, in his 
Life of Hampden, informs us, ‘ were the London red coats; Lord Brookes’s, 
the purple ; Hampden’s, the green coats; Lord Say’s and Lord Mande- 
ville’s, the blue ;_ the orange, which had long been the colour of Lord Essex's 
household, and now that of his body-guard, was worn in a scarf over the 
armour of all the officers of the Parliament army, as the distinguishing sym- 
bol of their cause.’ The King’s famous regiment likewise adopted red ; the 
Earl of Newcastle’s regiment of Northumbrians were termed, from the white 
colour of ther coats, (or, as some say, with reference to their fierce courage,) 
‘ Newcastle’s lambs.’ It was only by degrees, however, that anything like 
uniformity was attained: the choice of clothing and arms was, in the first 
instance, often decided by the taste or circumstances of the individual wearer. 
Each regiment or each troop had its standard or cornet, bearing on one side 
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the watch-word of the Parliament, ‘God with us ;’ and on the other, the 
device of its commander, with his motto. The inscription on the Earl of 
ssex’s was ‘ Cave, adsum ;’ the better-chosen and more characteristic words 
which waved in battle over the head of Hampden were ‘ Vestigia nulla 
retrorsum ;’ later in the war, Algernon Sidney, one of the steadiest adhe- 
rents to the cause, thus expressed, in the motto of the regiment which he 
commanded, the source of his devotedness to the service ‘Sanctus amor 
patrize dat animum.’ ” 


One of the most stirring chapters of the volume and vivid of the 
literary sketches is under the title “‘ Partisan Warfare.” It is thus 


outlined :— 


“While, after the battle of Edge hill, the operations of the two great ar- 
mies were suspended, or conducted with languor, the warfare of partisans, 
in the more remote provinces, grew every day sharper and more general. 
‘There the movements of the leaders were unembarrassed by public respon- 
sibility or political views ; and the private feuds of families and individuals 
stimulated their zeal, or even determined their choice of a party. The 
means of commencing and carrying on those little insulated wars, into which 
every man, even in the remotest corners of the country, if he failed to be 
drawn by his inclinations, was nevertheless cruelly forced by the circum- 
stances of the time, were obtained in two ways. In the one case, the pre- 
dominant disposition of a district, of a county, or even of several adjoining 
counties, influenced and directed probably by one or more distinguished 
proprietors, embodied itself in an application to the parliament or the king, 
respectively, for authority to raise troops, and enforce contributions for their 
maintenance. Such authority was readily given; a chief or chiefs ap- 
pointed, or sanctioned, on the recommendation of the applicants, free from 
all control, except the duty of now and then communicating to the great 
belligerent parties at Westminster or at Oxford a statement of their opera- 
tions; or, if need arose, of asking advice or assistance. Of these associa- 
tions, the earliest were those of the northern counties under the Earl of 
Newcastle; of the eastern counties, under the Earl of Manchester and 
Cromwell; of the midland counties, under the Lord Brooke. In the other 
case, a single bold and zealous individual raised, equipped, and supported, 
at his own expense, his little band of guerilla warriors, drawn from among 
his tenantry and neighbours ; and carried on the war, as occasioned offered, 
either single-handed, or in conjunction with other adventurers like himself, 
until his forees became absorbed in some more considerable armament. Of 
such bodies, the strength, the position, the objects, were continually changing 
from day to day. One thing alone was permanent, and common to all—to 
imitate on a smaller scale, but with greater freedom from constraint, the 
deeds and vices of more numerous armies. Yet the generous nature of the 
objects of contention,—loyalty, liberty, religion,—in which selfishness had 
no part, rendered the explosion of the coarser passions in acts of heartless or 
wanton violence comparatively rare. The English have proved that revolu- 
tion and civil war, while they rouse honour from the embrace of luxury, and 
awaken slumbering genius in high and low, are not necessarily the worst of 
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public evils. Englishmen, in the deadliest conflicts of the Civil War, sel. 
dom forgot that they were such; nor was there any one circumstance which 
contributed more to injure Charles’s reputation with this partially misled 
but, upon the whole, sound-hearted people, than the powers and indulgen- 
ces lavished on an individual of a different temper. The unfeeling insolence 
and predatory fierceness of Rupert were qualities of the foreign soldier of 
fortune, which darkly distinguished the royal trooper from every other gen- 
eral in the service; and they reflected on the cause for which he fought a 
portion of that prejudice wherewith he was himself regarded, partly as a 
foreigner by birth, but more as foreign in character and manners to the 
manly and humane temper with which the English mingled in that awful 
contest.” 


We have intimated that Mr. Cattermole’s sympathies are main! 
in favour of the Royalist canse ; for he puts the best face on the 
character and the doings of the cavalier party, but hardly seems to 
lend the same liberal construction to their antagonists, or to appre- 
ciate so fully their motives, aspirations, and great-hearted hopes, 
He seems not to have allowed to Hampden at the close of his 
mighty career the sustaining principles which had guided and dis- 
tinguished his life. What we now quote is picturesque enough, 
but deficient in regard to the lesson to be taught by the martyr- 
hero’s history,— 


** The first accounts of this eventful day, published by the parliamen- 
tarians, spoke with confidence of their great champion’s recovery: ‘his 
wound was more likely to be a badge of honour than any danger of life.’ 
But these hopes were quickly dissipated. On moving from the scene of 
conflict, Hampden was first observed to make for the house of a relation in 
the neighbourhood. But Rupert’s cavalry were covering the plain between. 
Turning his horse, therefore, he rode back in the way to Thame. When 
he came toa brook which divides the plain, he paused a while; but it being 
impossible for him, in his wounded state, to remount, if he had alighted to 
turn his horse over, he suddenly summoned his strength, clapped spurs, and 
cleared the leap. Through such particulars the recent biographer of this 
eminent person naturally delights to carry his reader. But what must have 
been Hampden’s thoughts, as he crossed that field of his youthful remem- 
brances, staining the green blades that glittered in the sun of a bright morn 
in May with no ignoble blood? There he had first practised his confiding 
neighbours, and his admiring tenants and serving-men, in the use of those 
pikes which they were to level at the crown and the mitres of England ; and 
there the avenging ball of the royalist had shivered his vigorous right arm! 
The cause was, to all appearance, declining:-—the army weakened, and 
commanded by a cold and vacillating partisan; the enemy victorious, and 
every day gathering new strength ; the parliament rapidly losing the confi- 
dence of the people; Pym, his great fellow-champion, lying on his death- 
bed—the most sentient nerve of Freedom, the toughest sinew in the whole 
body of Rebellion, shrivelling like a parched scroll! Yet, could he have 
looked further, and with prophet eyes beheld Naseby—Carisbrook-— White- 
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hall, defiled by the blood of a king and the residence of an usurper, more 
appalling would have been that contemplation of its triumph. Where would 
he have discovered the laws, which he had vindicated,—the Liberty, at 
whose shrine he had sacrificed so much, besides what was own,—or, even a 
free field for that sly but strong ambition, which, more, it may be, than he 
was himself aware, directed the movements of his life? In great pain and 
nearly exhausted, Hampden reached Thame. The surgeons who dressed 
his wounds encouraged his grieving fellow-patriots and brothers-in-arms 
with hopes of his recovery ; but his own impression from the fact was, that 
his hurt was mortal. It was too true an one. After six days of intense 
suffering, Hampden breathed his last.”’ 


We have heard a great deal lately concerning the fortification of 
the capital of France. See what were the enthusiastic exertions 
towards the erection and establishment of the Lines of London 
during the Great Rebellion,— 


“The fortifications around London were also now completed. Great part 
of the labour required to construct these defences was supplied by the vo- 
luntary enthusiasm of the people. An esprit de corps, merged, in our days, 
in sentiments either narrower or more diffused, animated in those times the 
separate guilds of citizens. Those bodies rivalled each other in the alacrity 
with which they engaged in this novel employment. The trades marched 
out to the work in separate parties, bearing mattocks, shovels, and other 
tools, with drums beating, colours flying, and swords girded. Mixed with 
most of these companions were to be seen women and girls, some of these 
ladies of rank and education, two and two, carrying baskets filled with 
earth ; many of whom wrought in the trenches, till they fell ill from the 
effect of unusual exertion. Of the works thus patriotically raised, an in- 
teresting description remains; and though long ago every vestige of their 
existence has been swept away by the hand of time or the march of im- 
provement, they appear to have been, for that age, of respectable efficiency. 
The stranger, on approaching the capital by water, before he found himself 
enclosed between those dense ranks of merchantmen which even then co- 
vered both banks of the Thames, was frowned upon from either shore by a 
stern mult-angular fort, with its deep trench and bristling palisades, sur- 
mounted by cannon and guarded by many a steel-capped musketeer, sworn 
foes to Cavaliers and Malignants. From Limehouse, where they commenced, 
the lines stretched on to Whitechapel, to Shoreditch, to Hoxton, then along 
by Holborn to St. Giles’s and Marylebone, to Tyburn and Hyde Park ; 
whence bending round by Tothill Fields, the river was again commanded 
by two forts, the one erected at that station and the other at Nine Elms, on 
the opposite side ; from which point they stretched across the angle of Surry, 
through Newington to Redriff, where they again terminated upon the stream. 
At each of these, and of many intervening angles, a fort commanded the 
adjoining approaches. ‘There were, in all, twenty-four forts, besides re- 
doubts, counter-scarps, and half-moons along the trenches between ; the 
whole planted with 212 pieces of ordnance; a circuit of twelve miles, en- 
closing great wealth, and swarming with a various and eager population. 
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At each chief centralpoint within this wide circumference was placed a corps. 
de-garde—in the City, in Southwark, by the Houses of Parliament, at 
Whitehall. The writer from whose curious details we copy the present 
sketch, though a Scotchman, a Presbyterian, and a devoted admirer of the 
Parliament, unconsciously throws in a natural touch of loyal feeling, which 
finishes the grand but melancholy picture of a mighty capital in rebellion 
against its sovereign: ‘1 found,’ says he, ‘the grass growing deep in the 
royal courts of the King’s house ; which, indeed, was a lamentable sight.” 


We must now dismiss this valuable as well as superb volume, 
which closes with Marston Moor. Another volume will conduct us 
to the utter downfall of royalty. 





Arr. XI.—The Idler in Italy. By the Countess or BL essinertoy, 


Vol. III. London: Colburn. 
Tue pressure of the season and the month in which we write forces 
us to be brief with the works which still have a claim upon our 
attention, before the birth of a new year. At the same time the 
volumes which thus crowd our table do not require any very particu- 
lar criticism, and may properly be dismissed after general notices, or 
at most with a few appended specimens. 

The concluding volume of Lady Blessington’s Italian journals 
stands especially in little need of close analysis and minute review, 
not merely because the character of its predecessors has been fully 
appreciated by the readers of light and sketchy literature, but be- 
cause the nature of the subjects which arrest her mind, and the 
tone of her sentimentality may be described in a sentence or two, 
and exemplified by almost any one of her pages. 

Her Ladyship’s subjects are such as float on the surface, or that 
may be seized by any tourist who has read the lighter portions of 
literature ; who has mingled rather extensively in the society of 
men of letters, of artists, and people of fashion ; who hag had con- 
siderable experience of foreign life; and who is more or less ac- 
quainted with some continental Janguages. She has read at least 
the translations of classical authors too, and has a competent know- 
ledge of history. Thus furnished her taste runs a good deal upon 
traditions, collecting anecdotes, detailing recollections, painting 
scenes and sketching family pictures. Natural intelligence and 
feeling, together with feminine gracefulness may throughout her 
writings be discovered, marred however very frequently by an ar- 
tificial or affected sentimentality, or enfeebled by attenuation and 
verbosity. There is much that is genuine about her; but there is 
also impressed sometimes upon the mind a feeling of coldness when 
the author professes extraordinary warmth of sympathy. But after 
all there are not many idlers who would have strung together so 
much that is interesting in the course of an Italian tour, or who 
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could have produced such an agreeable and informing book of 
sketches of what is old as well as of what is new,—such striking 
accounts of the imaginary as well as of the real. 

Lady Blessington conducts us not only to a great number of 
towns and localities most familiar to the tourist in Italy, but some- 
times to less frequently beaten paths. Accordingly we are taken 
to Rome, Ravenna, Padua, Verona, Vicenza, Milan, Bologna, Ve- 
nice, and many other sites and cities of northern Italy, —a prevailing 
feature in her Ladyship’s notices being anecdotes or reminiscences 
of celebrated literary characters, in connexion with the spots touch- 
ed at. 

We like the way in which the Countess vindicates the character 
or enters into an explanation and defence of her own sex, and of 
some of its most celebrated individuals. Thus she speaks while at 
Venice, of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu :—‘‘ Here, am I, after the 
lapse of a century, entering into a piece of gossip and forgotten 
scandal with all the indignation which a recent injury inflicted on 
some female friend would excite. But I never can help regarding 
those whose writings have charmed me as friends.” Nor are her 
sympathies confined to woman; for Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Byron, 
Shelley, Gell, &c. all receive touches that are generous and pleasing. 
But we must not part with her vindication of Lady Mary thus 
abruptly. Says the Countess :— 


“The house in which the celebrated Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
resided at Venice was pointed out to me to-day. Her celebrity was neither 
defined nor understood here, until more recent years wafted her fame from 
England. The Venetians could not comprehend that her friendship with 
Algarotti was merely platonic, and tortured two or three letters of hers ad- 
dressed to him into proofs that it was of a more tender and culpable nature. 
Not having seen these epistles, I cannot judge how far they justify the Ve- 
netian scandal, which, like that of all other places, may have been built on 
very slight or erroneous grounds. My conviction is, that Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montague’s preference for Algarotti was a very innocent and natural 
one ; springing out of the sympathy with which persons of superior minds 
and acquirements are drawn towards each other, and more especially at 
atime, and in a country, where such endowments as they possessed were 
not often to be met with in the classes in which both these remarkable indi- 
viduals moved. ‘To illustrate the assertion, of on what slight or erroneous 
grounds scandalous reports may be based, I know an Italian gentleman, 
who, having received a note of invitation from an English lady of irre- 
proachable morals, concluding in the usual way, ‘ Truly yours,’ took it to a 
friend, to whom he expressed his regret and embarrassment at having un- 
willingly and untintentionally achieved the conquest of Lady ’s heart. 
* Impossible,’ said the friend ; ‘why, Lady —— is one of the most reserved 
and correct women in England.’ ‘ Here is, however, the proof of my asser- 
tion,’ replied the Italian, drawing forth a merely civil invitation to dinner, 


and exhibiting it with an air of triumph, ‘What say you now? you can- 
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not, surely, doubt her hand?’ The friend could not resist laughing as he 
essayed to convince him that the letter was couched in the ordinary style of 
invitations. ‘ But look at this,’ answered the Italian, pointing to the words 
* truly yours ;’ ‘ What can be more tender, or less dubious? docs she not 
assure me that she is truly mine?’ and, though not more vain than the gene- 
rality of mankind, his friend had much difficulty in convincing him that the 
prudent and reserved Lady —— had not, in thus concluding her letter, 
made him an avowal.” 


A morning walk at Ancona suggested the following reflections 


and contrasts, in a similar department of description and specula- 
tion :— 


‘During our walk on the mole we encountered several pretty women, 
and were struck with a pecularity generally observable in Italians, namely, 
the total absence of that coquetry, so visible in women with pretensions to 
beauty in France, and even in England. Italian women look as if deep 
passions would find them ready to obey their dictates, but that to the minor 
ones, such as vanity and coquetry, they were not disposed to yield. This 
peculiarity equally pervades women of all classes in Italy; for I have ob- 
served it in those of the highest rank as well as in the lowest. It is this 
concentration of passion which in the middle ages led the softer sex into 
the commission of crimes from which the heart of woman naturally recoils, 
originating incidents that fill the old chronicles with tales of horror. In our 
more civilised days, a similar disposition exhibits itselfin attachments which, 
if not always blameless, are generally of long duration, and exclude the 
flirtations commenced through vanity, and continued through folly, so fre- 
quently witnessed in other countries. I have seen Italian women known to 
have attachments, the publicity of which in France or England would have 
called forth the severest censure, if not exclusion from society, absolutely 
shocked at beholding the flirtations of ladies of both these nations, though 
free from actual guilt, or even the thought of it. When the innocence of 
such flirtations has been explained to the Italians, they were not Jess shocked, 
and they have said,—‘ What, then, can be the motive that induces these 
ladies to permit such marked attentions in public, and to receive with such 
complacency, if not real attachment exists?’ The motive assigned, namely, 
vanity, prompting the desire of exciting admiration, and the wish for its 
continuance leading to an apparent preference for the adulator, they could 
not understand, because vanity has so little influence over them.” 


A specimen of Lady Blessington’s style of sentimentalizing as 
well as of touching recollections might be quoted from her Jdling at 
Rome; or rather of the sort of serious play, if the phrase can be 
permitted, when she wishes to turn to account a common occur- 
rence. We refer to the several views that may be taken of the pain 
and emotions of parting as contrasted with those of the meeting of 
friends, when long separation is either anticipated, or has been ex- 
perienced. But we shall go to Venice again for illustration :— 
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“The silence of Venice constitutes in my opinion, one of its greatest 
charms. This absence of noise is peculiarly soothing to the mind, and dis- 
poses it to contemplation. I looked out from my balcony last night, when 
the grand canal reflected a thousand brilliant stars on its water, turbid 
though it be; and the lights streaming from the windows on each side, 
shewed like golden columns on its bosom. Gondola, after gondola glided 
along, from some of which soft music stole on the ear, and sometimes their 
open windows revealed some youthful couple with their guitars, or some 
more matured ones partaking their light repast of fruit and cakes ; while not 
unfrequently a solitary male figure was seen reclined on the seat, absorbed 
in the perusal of some book. ‘The scene realised some of the descriptions 
of Venice read years ago; and except that the gondolas were small in num- 
ber, and the lights from the houses few and far between, I could have fancied 
that no change had occurred since the descriptions I referred to were writ- 
ten. The morning light reveals the melancholy alteration ; and as I stood 
on the same balcony to-day, and saw the muddy canal with a few straggling 
gondolas gliding over it, the defaced and mutilated palaces, and the reduced 
population, all brought into distinctness by the bright beams of the sun, I 
could hardly believe it was the same scene that looked so well last night. 
Moonlight is a great beautifier, and especially of all that has been touched by 
the finger of decay, from a palace to—a woman. It softens what is harsh, 
renders fairer what is fair, and disposes the mind to a tender melancholy in 
harmony with all around.” 


But when morning comes,—when the sun rises and admits of no 
indefinite or softening interpretations, Venice presents a melancholy 
picture, a theme of sad contrasts,—grandeur decaying, and the 
foot-prints of ruin appearing every where :— 


“The sea seems to encroach, by slow but sure os. on Venice. I 
remarked this to-day to our gondolier, who answered, ‘ No, signora ; on 
the contrary, it is Venice that will at last sink into its arms, for the bride 
and bridegroom have both lost by their unnatural divorce. Ah, signora! 
time was when the Adriatic was wedded by our doge, and the nuptials were 
celebrated with all due pomp; but now, the wife, like many other wives, 
has forsaken her lord because he is in poverty. "Tis the way of the world, 
signora ;’ and the man smiled at his own wit, though in a sort that indicated 
little real gaicty. I observe that the Venetian cicerone and gondoliers often 
refer to the past prosperity of Venice, and always ina tone that shews a 
knowledge of its history, and a pride of its ancient splendour not to be ex- 
pected from persons of that class. There is something very touching in this 
sensibility, and it harmonises well with the character of the place, where so 
many objects remind one of past glory and present decay.” 


At Parma Napoleon’s widow and her mimic form of regal splen- 
dour, but shorn of all its dignity, together with various other par- 
ticulars, convey a most unflattering idea of her who was once the 
empress of the gayest and most brilliant capital in the world. The 
ducal palace, its apartments and furniture, are mean and common 
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place. And then the paltry methods adopted to raise a paltry fee 
are not less unbecoming the rank of Maria Louisa and the feelings 
of a mother, than the circumstances now to be noticed contrast 
strangely with the pompous and solemn ceremonies that have so 
recently engrossed the Parisians over the ashes of the fallen em- 
peror :— 


‘In a lumber-room was shewn us the toilette presented to the Empress 
of France, and the cradle given to the King of Rome, by the city of Paris! 
As ill did this mean and vulgar apartment seem fitted to enshrine these 
costly gifts, the wrecks of an empire unparalleled in history, as did the palace 
itself to be the residence of her who has been mistress of France! There 
was the subject of a whole epic poem, and more touching than most of such 
productions are, in the contemplation of these trophies of the state of Maria 
Louisa. There was the toilette meant to adorn the person of whom all 
France delighted to honour. Once lodged in a gilded chamber of the 
Thuilleries, which proud and titled dames surrounding it to deck their royal 
mistress, now, neglected and covered with dust, it was put aside in a lumber- 
room, and exhibited by a custode, who was little conscious that, by this venal 
display of it, he elicited observations far from favourable to its owner. 
And there stood the cradle given by the capital of France to him whose 
birth was hailed with such universal rejoicings ;—the child whose coming 
into the world was looked upon as the security of that dynasty doomed so 
soon afterwards to be overthrown. That rich and gorgeous cradle in which 
slumbered, unconscious of the fate which awaited him, that fair boy over 
whose pillow Napoleon has bent in rapture, forgetting the fierceness of the 
warrior in the all-absorbing tenderness of the father,—there it stood tar. 
nished and dimmed, to be scrutinised by strangers for the payment of a few 
francs! Ifthe fallen empress, to gratify curiosity, or to enrich her menial, 
could allow the giftsmade to her in her palmy days to be thus exhibited, 
surely the heart of the mother ought to have protected from desecration the 
infant couch of her son ; over which the great, the wondrous, and the since 
fallen father of that ill-starred child had often stooped to impress the kiss of 
melting affection on the fair cheek of his sleeping cherub !” 


Ravenna is not often visited by our fashionable tourists. The 
following particulars will therefore be read with the deeper interest, 
although circumstances have considerably changed in regard to the 
government of the place. On reaching the only inn in the town, 
and thence starting to view the lions, the streets were found to be 
completely deserted :— 


** On turning the corner of a larger street or plece than we had hitherto 
passed, the mystery was solved, in a manner that shocked our feelings not 
a little; for we suddenly came almost in personal contact with the bodies of 
three men hanging from bars erected for the purpose of suspending them. 
Never did I behold so fearful a sight! The ghastly faces were rendered 
still more appalling by the floating matted locks, and long beards; which, 
as the bodies were agitated into movement by the wind, moved backward 
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and forward. The eyes seemed starting from their sockets, and the tongues 
protruded from the distended lips, as in horrid mockery. I felt transfixed 
by the terrible sight, from which I could not avert my gaze; and each 
movement of the bodies seemed to invest them with some new features of 
horror. <A party of soldiers of the Pope guarded the place of execution, and 
paced up and down with gloomy looks, in which fear was more evident than 


disgust.” 


This tragedy was one of the results of arbitrary power and papal 
government in Romagna, about the year 1819, exciting discontent, 
madness, and revenge in every class of the citizens. We quote an 
account of these results, some of them ridiculous others sad and 
grievous :— 


“The papal government, alarmed at the increasing acts of violence daily 
committed, recalled the cardinals of that place and Forli, whose weakness 
rendered them neither respected nor feared, and substituted in their stead 
the Cardinal Rivarola, a Genoese of noble family. ‘The choice could not 
have been more unfortunate. Of an impetuous character and an irascible 
temper, the natural goodness of his heart, and intelligence of his mind lost 
their influence over him when exercising the difficult functions he was called 
to fufil. Some instances of heat and impatience on his part soon spread 
general alarm in Romagna, and too speadily did his conduct justify it. The 
severity of the punishments inflicted for trivial offences furnished the best 
excuse for the antipathy entertained against the papal government by the in- 
habitants of Ravenna. If many tragedies were enacted by order of the 
Cardinal, broad comedies also were not wanting to vary his reign. Among 
these latter, it is only necessary to cite one as an example. Nocturnal 
meetings and disturbances having taken place, and the walls of the town being 
frequently found in the mornings covered with written menaces posted up 
during the night, against the government and the Cardinal, his Eminence 
found no better remedy to check this disorder than by publishing an edict 
commanding that the most severe punishment should be inflicted on any of 
the inhabitants of Ravenna, without respect to rank, sex, or age, who should 
be discovered to pass through the streets from the setting of the sun, how- 
ever early the hour, until the rising, without bearing a lantern. Nor was 
this command dispensed with even when the moon, which in Italy sheds a 
light that in less favoured countries might well be mistaken for that of the 
luminary whence it borrows its splendour, was brilliantly illuminating the 
town; and most ludicrous was the scene represented to be, of a number of 
persons passing and repassing, holding lanterns in their hands, when the 
silvery rays of the moon rendered the place as light as day. The popula- 
tion of Ravenna consists of twenty thousand people, and owing to the want 
ofcommerce, scarcely twenty lanterns could be purchased to enable the in- 
habitants to comply with the Cardinal’s edict. But as the order was inflexi- 
ble, and the irascible temper of him who issued it was well known, it became 
necessary to exercise every possible contrivance to make, of every sort of 
material suitable to such an object, the lanterns which the shops could not 
supply. The ingenuity of the Ravennese soon effected that which would 
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have puzzled a less imaginative people. They laughed at each other as, 
like the inhabitants of China, they hurried along with painted paper, oiled 
silk, and chintz lanterns in their hands. But there were tears and bitter- 
ness beneath this momentary mirth, for while this buffoonery was enacting, 
sentences of dismissal from employments, of dishonour, and of perpetual 
banishment, inflicted without actual proof of guilt, were daily occurring ; 
the Cardinal yielding to the wishes and suggestions of the bigots who pro- 
fessed a boundless devotion to the papal government, evinced only by the 
relentless persecution of those of their townsmen who differed from them in 
politics, or against whom they had any personal pique, which instigated 
them to vengeance. 


With a general and much more favourable picture of domestic 
life in Italy than is entertained of it by the majority in England, 
we must close our extracts from the Idler’s pleasant volume :— 


“* Notwithstanding the faultiness of the feeing system, a system so calcu- 
lated to corrupt the probity of servants, nowhere have I ever found more 
honest ones than in Italy. Trinkets and ornaments of value, are continual- 
ly left exposed in apartments open to a large establishment; and I never 
experienced, or heard of a single instance of theft in a servant, during my 
residence abroad. The temper, too, of Italian servants contrary to our En- 
glish preconceived notions of the reverse, are remarkably good, and their 
manners towards their employers not only profoundly respectful, but pecu- 
liarly obliging; as they evince an anxious desire to anticipate the wishes of 
those they serve. Their gratitude for good treatment, or trivial favours 
conferred on them, is always lively, and not only expressed by words, but is 
shown in their actions. Altogether, I consider Italian servants to be more 
zealous in the discharge of their duties, and more disposed to attach them- 
selves to their employers, than those of any other country. The want of 
attachment to the families they serve is considered to be such a reproach to 
Italian servants, that those sometimes affect an undue degree of it, who. feel 
it only slightly. An amusing instance of this once occurred in our establish- 
ment. An additional servant being engaged at Pisa, on leaving that place 
some seven or eight months after for Florence, poor Ranieri (which was the 
name of the Pisan) expressed such sorrow at being left behind, and shed 
tears so plenteously in testimony of his grief, that we were induced to take 
him with us. After two or three months sojourn at Florence, when the 
time approached for our proceeding to Rome for the winter, Ranieri one 
day, his voice inaudible from his sobs and sighs, informed the mattre-d’ho- 
tel that he must leave the service, and return to Pisa, as his wife was in a 
dying state. Ranieri was so good and attentive a servant, that every one 
in the establishment expressed their sympathy in his affliction, and I sent for 
him, and told him that he might immediately depart, as we could not think 
of detaining him a single hour from his poor wife, whose danger he repre- 
sented as being so imminent. His tears and sobs redoubled when I spoke 
to him, and he exclaimed, ‘ Ah, Signora Contessa! think ef my sorrow at 
being compelled to leave a family in which I have experienced nothing but 
kindness. It is too much—my heart will break!’ ‘ But it cannot be 
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helped, Ranieri, your poor wife’s state demands your immediate presence, 
and though they lose you, we cannot think of detaining you from her.’ At 
this moment Mr. Walter Savage Landor entered to pay me a visit, and the 
kindness of heart for which he is so peculiarly distinguished, having led him 
to betray a sympathy in the apparent grief of Ranieri, I repeated to him its 
cause, and he addressed a few words of comfort to the mourner. ‘ Here, 
Signor Landor, is the letter which acquaints me with the dreadful state of 
my poor wife, read it, and judge of my regret, torn as my beart is by con- 
tending feelings, between my duty asa husband, and a servant.’ Mr. Lan- 
dor tock the letter, his eyes, as well as mine, moistened by compassion for 
poor Ranieri. Before, however, he had perused many lines, I observed, to . 
my great surprise, smiles playing round his lips, notwithstanding every effort 
to subdue them. ‘The contents of the epistle were nearly as follows. *‘ You 
say you cannot leave your kind masters, without a good excuse for sodoing. 
I suspect that you prefer remaining with them than fulfilling your duties at 
home. If you only want an excuse, why not say that your wife is dying ? 
They cannot then blame you for coming to me. You say the weekly bill, of 
your laundress amounts tofour pauls. Who, in the name of all the saints, ever 
heard of sucha piece of extravagance? It is not to be borne, and therefore 
I desire you to return forthwith, to one who can wash your linen better, I 
am persuaded than any laundress at Florence, and for less than one quarter 
of that sum. Ever since your departure, I have sat with my hands crossed, 
sad, nut only on account of your absence, but from want of occupation ; and 
all this while you have been paying four pauls for that which I could well 
do forone. It vexes me to think of it. I send you a letter at the same 
time as this, to show J] Maestro di Casa, or the English lord and lady, if 
you think fit, in order to furnish you with a satisfactory motive for leaving 
their service. Come as soon as you can. Four pauls, indeed! It is shock- 
ing to think of.’ Poor Ranieri! who could neither read nor write, had, 
through mistake, shown the wrong letter, but neither the kind-hearted 
reader of his letter nor I let him know his mistake: and he set out for Pisa 
shedding many tears, caused in truth by being compelled to abandon a good 
place and indulgent masters, but which he now affected to be partly occa- 
sioned by the alleged danger of his wife.” 





Art. X1].— The Christian Ministry as a Vocation in reference to the wants 
of the Present Times. pp. 52. London: 1840. 


A MINIsTER’s thoughts and concern are officially and necessarily 
for others. He has his congregation before his mind in his solitary 
Study. He judges of the fitness of a consolation or reproof by the 
condition and feelings of some of his flock ; he determines even what 
to think upon, or what to write, by his knowledge of the moral 
State of others. In the pulpit, he thinks, he feels, he speaks, for 
others; he tries to help the devotion of others in his prayers. He 
recollects what he has said in public with reference to its probable 
effect on others, and goes amongst his flock to repeat his instruc- 
tions and exhortations. If a minister’s heart were impressible like 
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wax, and each character he comes in contact with, could stamp it, 
it would present a strange appearance. Every week he has to be 
imprinted afresh. New cases of interest continually occur to make 
a deeper impression than the former. He must go through the 
houses of his people, if from no better motive, to forestall the half 
affectionate and half murmuring complaint at his long absence. 

It is evident, that no man can give himself up to such cares and 
influences without losing all originality and freshness of character 
and feeling, unless, by a determined and systematic effort, he makes 
the cultivation of his own mind a prominent object of his life. He 
cannot for a long time profit others without it. But this is not the 
motive which we would at present urge. He owes it to himself; he 
must not neglect himself in caring for others ; he is of as much im- 
portance as any other individual, considered as an intelligent being; 
his own character and influence cannot be formed or sustained, 
without watchfulness against the effect of almost incessant and de- 
sultory effort. 

He, however, who should withdraw from the world and give him- 
self to solitary study, would soon be unfit for the Christian ministry, 
and lose perhaps the best of his opportunities for moral improve- 
ment. A minister must live and move amongst his people, if he 
would be successful even as a preacher. Subjects suggested by the 
experience of a parishioner, and coming crystallized and sparkling 
with accretions gained by passing through the well-stored mind of 
the preacher, will be likely to affect many minds. 

All discourses, however, are not, they cannot be, drawn from 
incidents in a parish. There are themes which are not for the will 
of man. But even these depend, for their effect upon a congrega- 
tion, on that power of presenting truth which is learned only by 
knowing the channels in which the thoughts of men are apt to flow, 
and on that ability to make a subject practical which is gained by 
acquaintance with the wants and errors of the human mind. 

To this we may add the necessity of constant improvement, from 
the advancement of the community in general knowledge. Popular 
lectures make men familiar not only with the various subjects of 
literature and science, but with the best forms of thought and ex- 
pression. They bring their instructed minds to the ministrations 
of the sanctuary ; and, while the preacher has the advantage over 
all who address them, in his opportunities of reaching their minds 
and hearts, he must not, in his reliance on this superiority, fail to 
make his ‘ profiting appear to all.” He should seek for the best 
gifts in thinking and writing and speaking, that his instructions 
may not be held in disadvantageous comparison with those of 
literary teachers. If, instead of suggesting new trains of thought, 
or presenting sacred truth in varied and interesting lights, he occu- 
pies his discourses chiefly with exhortatinns, or moralizes effem!- 
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nately, or abounds excessively in that tropical luxuriance to which 
an imaginative mind is prone, he will excite the disrespect, if not 
the contempt, of his hearers. On the principle of self-defence, as 
a means of continuing in his place, to say nothing of his usefulness, 
it is essential that the minister take heed to these things. But we 
now recur to our original motive for self-cultivation, from which we 
have thus digressed to magnify its importance. 

As the camomile gives out its fragrance and multiplies itself by 
being trodden underfoot, so the minister, who sacredly attends to 
the improvement of his own mind, is helped in his intellectual 
efforts by those incessant and urgent demands upon him, which 
oppress and overcome one who does not study. ‘The studious 
minister is a student everywhere; the secretive powers of his mind 
are always at work ; he is getting intellectual and moral nourish- 
ment from men and things, from cursory reading, from passing 
events and scenes. When called to public intellectual effort, if his 
health and spirits are in a proper tone, he will have an alaerity of 
thought and feeling from the influence of active duties upon his cul- 
tivated mind. In his private ministerial labours, the consciousness 
of doing his duty to himself as an intellectual being will give him 
the same alacrity, and a sustaining energy in his business, and 
amongst men. He verifies Cicero’s eulogium upon letters ; 
‘‘ Delectant domi, non impediunt foris ;—nobiscum peregrinantur.” 
There is an electricity about the mind of such a man, which accu- 
mulates thoughts and illustrations wherever he may be. His mind 
is fertilized, and the seeds of things, which drop into it from books 
or observation, yield, some thirty, some sixty, and some a hundred 
fold. ‘The habit of original study gives a man an invigoration, a 
muscularity of mind, which impresses others with a sense of his 
strength. He makes a path of his own through every subject. 

So long as the studies which a clergyman pursues are not unpro- 
fitable (and it is hard to say of almost anything, as a subject of in- 
vestigation, that it is useless), and provided he does not become 
absorbed in it, as eccentric minds are apt to be in their odd selec- 
tions, we had almost said it is no matter what a man chooses by 
which to exercise the investigating powers of his mind. A know- 
ledge of the things which Jie immediately within the scope of his 
profession, and those concentric studies which belong to his calling, 
every one who would write sermons is obliged in some manner to 
regard. But there is something to be done for the mind, beyond 
its ordinary occupation with mere professional studies. These will 
soon fatigue and disgust, if not interchanged with studies which 
have no immediate relation to the profession. It is of great use to 
keep up a course of reading, or the study of some language, or the 
investigation of some science, which has not, perceptibly, even a 
remote connexion with one’s calling. It givesa vigour to the intel- 
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Jectual powers upon returning to the specific duties of the profession. 
It imparts a self-respect amongst men ; it opens unexpected sources 
of illustration. 

_ There will be one effect from a determined adherence to the prin- 
ciple we are considering, which many preachers, we cannot doubt, 
would find favourable to their increased usefulness. It would lead 
them to write fewer but more valuable sermons. A _ conscientious 
minister is apt to employ his time in intellectual efforts for the pul- 
pit, which on account of their number are necessarily inferior, 
except that occasionally, in a moment of inspiration, he will produce 
a discourse which he will dare to rank among his happy efforts. 
When he looks over his manuscripts, his heart sometimes sinks at 
the sight of what he cannot regard otherwise than as useless mat- 
ter ;—though, when he wrote and preached these discourses, they 
had to his mind the interest of novelty and of a present excitement. 
Few discourses will have the same interest to the writer’s mind at 
all times ; they should not, therefore, be hastily condemned ; but 
we believe that the younger clergy, to say the least, generally feel, 
that they have a collection of manuscripts, prepared amidst the 
multiplicity of parochial cares, which are unfit to be repeated, or to 
be read by another. 

We believe that this evil can be in a measure remedied, though 
juvenile efforts will generally appear in an unfavourable light to the 
mature judgment of the writer. The evil, we believe, can be reme- 
died in part by a solemn determination to make the preparation for 
the pulpit the first and great labour of the ministerial life, by devot- 
ing much time to the selection and arrangement of each subject, 
and, by right habits of self-improvement, bringing a well-stored 
mind to its discussion. If a minister sustains himself and makes 
visible improvement in his pulpit, he is established in the confidence 
and respect of his people ; but, if he fails here, however laborious 
and affectionate and faithful he may be elsewhere, the people will 
soon tire of his services. Now, if, instead of preparing two ser- 
mons a week, each hastily written, the time and strength should be 
devoted to one, the influence of the pulpit would be greater, the 
people would be more permanently edified, the preparation of dis- 
courses would become easier and more pleasant, and, what is desir- 
able, a great number of them would bear to be repeated. Some 
plan in connexion with this, with respect to the other service on the 
Sabbath, such as preaching extempore, or a system of exchanges, 
will enable the young preacher to advance in his ministerial labour 
with pleasure and profit. 

These remarks have an important bearing upon a topic of pecu- 
liar interest to parishes and the clergy at the present day. We re- 
fer to the frequent dismission of ministers. We have no doubt, that 
one cause of this evil is the want of studious habits in many of the 
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clergy, owing in part to the increased benevolent efforts of the 
times. If a minister considered it a principal object of his life to 
study, not only would the people be better satisfied with his labours, 
but he would think less of the inconvenience and trials of his 
lace. 

. It is but of little consequence, to a good and faithful minister, 
where he is settled, as it regards his own profit, or his influence on 
the world. A man may be almost buried in a hamlet amongst the 
mountains. The world may never read or hear his name. He 
faithfully uses the trust committed to him, and dies almost unknown 
Such an one may not only be acknowledged ‘hereafter as a bet- 
ter servant than another, whose name and fame were great amongst 
men, but it may also happen, that the tradition, if not the contem- 
poraneous record, of his hidden life, is published to the world ; and 
then his simple faith, his unambitious spirit, his devoted love for his 
Master and his charge, have a greater effect upon the world, than 
he could have produced, if he had preached to thousands, and had 
spent his life in the scenes of a great city. There are places, small 
and inconsiderable, in our own and in other lands, which will pro- 
bably be known, for many generations, by their association with 
the name and memory of the minister who spent his life in their 
quiet and almost unknown retirements. We are deceived, if we 
think that our characters or usefulness depend, mainly, upon our 
places of labour Young ministers, especially, need to learn, that 
their usefulness is not to be computed by their immediate and ob- 
vious success. Opposite the window, at which we are writing, 
there isa tall, young elm. Its trunk, black with the rain which is 
now falling, shows, in strong contrast, the few tufted leaves which 
it has yet been able to produce, while, not far from it, a young fruit- 
tree is already full of leavesand blossoms. The latter will not long 
retain its present beauty, it cannot yield much fruit, and, fifty years 
hence, it will probably be a suitable emblem of a man of God, be- 
neath whose quiet influence the generations of a people, their flow- 
ers and their taller grass, have fallen asleep. ‘This is an age of 
sudden and violent impulse to do good, to reform mankind, to hast- 
en the cycles of the divine decrees. Young ministers partake, to 
some extent, of the spirit of the times, and are unlike the nation 
which the Prophet said, had not, from its youth, been emptied from 
vessel to vessel. We are persuaded that one great means of curing 
the evilis, (not to be less benevolent, not to have a jealousy and fear 
of all reforms, but) to recognise and practise this truth, that a pro- 
minent object of a minister’s life should be self-cultivation. 

We have spoken chiefly of intellectual culture. The Christian 
ministry affords the best possible opportunities for moral self-culti- 
vation. In observing examples of excellent goodness, and also of 
the unsuspected deceitfulness of the human heart, in commending 
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and reproving others, a minister will be reminded of his own defici- 
encies ; and while he seeks to make others better, how can he, 
without hypocrisy, neglect his own teachings? Secluded from the 
world in a degree favourable to reflection, and yet continually called 
into the world, at least by his official intercourse with his people, 
he may fully realize all that is good in the idea of the monastic life. 
He is not taken “ out of the world,” but is in a great measure kept 
‘from the evil.”” He has advantages for learning all that is of 
general value in other callings, without the undesirable liabilities 
and necessities of those callings. His studies, for instance, may lead 
him into some of the paths of the profession which is concerned 
with the principles of law; for a knowledge of these principles is of 
use in the statement and illustration of Christian truth; but 
how different with him is the object and use of such knowledge, 
from its employment in the perplexing and wearisome contests of 
man with his neighbour. So with respect to the facts and princi- 
ples of almost every other calling; the Christian minister has an 
advantage from them, in which, compared with those who are em- 
ployed in their practical application to the arts and purposes of life, 
he is Jike the earth, which drinks in the showers which the sun, and 
sea, and clouds have wrought. He seems to be set apart in every 
respect, by the arrangements of Providence, for the highest advant- 
age to his moral improvement, and, at the same time, he is deprived 
of no privilege, nor excluded from anything which is necessary to 
his consciousness of being a member, in full communion, of the 
great human family. 

The improvement of these opportunities for moral culture will 
show itself in the character of his appeals from the pulpit. A man, 
who has done nothing but inform himself, by study, with regard to 
facts and theories, wiil address himself only to the understanding, 
and that with but little success. He will be, perhaps, an instruc- 
tive, but certainly a hard, dry, uninteresting preacher. We remem- 
ber Burke’s opinion of “ the heart of a thorough-bred metaphysi- 
cian.” The subjects, with which a preacher is conversant, and the 
motives which are supposed to influence him, will, of course, sever 
his heart from the cold and inhuman influences which gather round 
the soul of one whose chief employment is to practise metaphysical 
alchemy upon the nature of man. But, next to him, in doing in- 
justice to the nature which God has given us, is the man who sets 
forth moral and religious truth, as though we had only the power of 
cold and barren intellection. What a mysterious and dread power 
is the human conscience! To approach it, and deal with it success- 
fully, requires more art and care than in approaching a Pythoness ; 
—to secure its well-instructed aid, to prevent its encouragement of 
evil doing, is oftentimes a harder work than was the bringing back 
of Eurydice from hell. The man, who would do it successfully, 
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must be able to say, in sympathy with Apostolic goodness,—* We 
trust we have a good conscience.” He must know its ocean-like 
depths and changes, its troubled billows, its halcyon peace. He 
must have experienced the bitterness of sorrow at its silence with 
regard to his errors and sins, when it was spell-bound by evil desire ; 
he must have felt its power, when it afterward shouted, like a giant 
by reason of wine. Of the human conscience, it may be said, “ Its 
roaring is the roaring of a lion, but its favour is as dew upon the 
grass.” Surely none but he who has made himself a study, can 
speak of such thing successfully to his fellow-men; and we say, that 
there are no opportunities for such study more favorable than those 
which he enjoys, who has the “‘cure of souls,” and is thereby led, if 
he is a sincere and honest man, to a self-application of the errors, 
and the self-deceit, and the good moral examples of others. 

Emotion is indispensable to the highest usefulness in preaching ; 
and there are no circumstances which call into exercise the various 
emotions of the human soul, to be compared with those which oc- 
cur in the experience of a parish clergyman. The necessity of 
sympathizing with the joys and sorrows of his flock, gives one, who 
is sincerely engaged in doing good to his fellow-creatures, that 
moral sensibility which is essential to completeness of character. 
He is forbidden to be a Stoic, by the irresistible appeals which the 
circumstanes of his people make to his heart. He cannot be dili- 
gent without having continual occasion for the exercise, and so for 
the cultivation, of feelings, which, to some, strangely seem unman- 
ly, but without which man is not complete. Pride makes us strive 
to conceal a softness and delicacy, which nature and the providence 
of God conspire to produce by things and events around us. We 
cannot yield ourselves up to the influence of natural objects without 
being softened ; and the natural influence of many of the events of 
life is to make us tender and gentle. We need not be ashamed of 
this, for true genius always has a touch of the feminine. Even in 
those cases, in which the reign of horrid passions has made the 
heart desolate of every good thing, no sooner does trouble come, 
then we discover this same attendant of greatness; as when the 
frost falls on an evergreen, the vine, which had hid itself in the 
changeless tree, turns red, and shows itself, in striking contrast to 
the unyielding green. 

But there is danger, to some extent at the present day, of an un- 
due predominance of sentiment in the character and feelings. The 
pulpit determines the moral sentiments of men, more than any other 
instrumentality, when the clergy are men of proper intellectual and 
moral influence. The philosophy which they teach, in connexion 
with religion, pervades the community. They may inculcate a 
cold, unfeeling system of moral sentiments, and perhaps this is 
generally the greatest danger. But there is another and opposite 
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error. By appealing to the religious principle in man, which is in- 
timately associated with the love of the mysterious, it is easy to 
affect meditative minds with such a passiou for spiritualizing, that 
they will dwell continually in an ideal world. There is a luxury to 
some in spiritual dreams; a witchery in an imagination, to whose 
eye new and strange forms of beauty and of supposed truth come 
forth from common or heretofore unheeded things, investing charac- 
ters and places with sentimental charms, and making mystery hang 
around us. 

It is true enough, that we live in a world where sensitive minds 
are exposed to painful contact with vulgar people. It is also true, 
that it is rare to meet with those who are natural and simple in their 
feelings, who have instinctive and just perceptions of natural beauty, 
who are artless, and humble, and modest, aud free from selfishness. 
In weariness of the world around them, in the desire for something 
better than the senses furnish, there is a temptation, with many, to 
indulge in reveries, and roam in the solitudes of a fanciful creation, 
and, when they return to every-day life, to feel and think about 
every thing with a spiritualized habit of mind. The danger from 
this is a prevailing effeminacy of thought and feeling, and a more 
exquisite state of the moral sensibilities than is consistent with the 
absolute duties of life. 

We have no sympathy with those who allow no refined senti- 
ments, which are incapable of demonstration by an anatomical 
knife, or by figures. But when a system of morals, or of natural or 
revealed religion is built upon them, and, chiefly, with them, there 
is cause for alarm. We deplore that austere and unfeeling method 
of representing religious truth, as though men had no fancy or 
imagination. He who overlooks these powers, in addressing men, 
must be strangely ignorant of the history of literature, and the uni- 
versal sympathy of the human mind with those productions which 
are characterized by imaginative genius. He must even be igno- 
rant of the Bible, of the chosen method in which the Most High, 
to a great degree, has seen fit to instruct men. With some, every 
thing which is brought in as a means accessory toa bare declaration 
of truth, is undervalued and decried. Strange as the ancient match 
of Vulcan and Venus may appear to us, we could wish that it were 
more frequently seen spiritualized, in many pulpits. We have 
sometimes heard men, in conversation, find fault, almost contemp- 
tuously, with the refinements of thought and speech in preaching, 
of which they manifestly needed an infusion, to correct their over- 
grown propensities of another kind. It is a great attainment to 
have such a knowledge of the human mind, as to be able to address 
truth to it in accordance with its various susceptibilities to impres- 
sion. But, while it is unphilosophical to set forth truth in such a 
form that it can affect only the understanding, it is a worse error 
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to consider the fancy or imagination as the governing power of the 
mind. ‘The characteristic influence of the former method will be, 
not to do much good, but of the latter to do much hurt. For he 
who practises upon the latter principle, will lead men to disregard 
the old foundations of truth, and rely upon unsubstantial and 
visionary sentiments, The young are in danger of this tendency, 
whether they teach or learn. Many are so fascinated with the 
charms of beautiful and poetic thought, that they seem like one, 
who, having for the first time looked through a prism, is so delight- 
ed with the rich, gorgeous colours, that the common light is after- 
wards unsatisfying. 

The leading and commanding power of a preacher should, no 
doubt, be investigation and argument. But let him add to his faith, 
virtue ;—let moral sentiments, and feelings coming from the original 
depths of the soul, blend with ‘his intellectual conceptions. He is 
only half a man and half a preacher, if he fails of this. His 
exainple and authority for it are the teachings of him, who spake as 
never man spake. Some, who are in earnest in preaching against 
error, preach truth in such forms, and with such absence of emotion, 
that their truth is practical error. The studies, the meditations, the 
devotions, the various scenes, which are incident to the Christian 
ministry, it would seem, are sufficient to make any one ardent in 
this calling, and to excite and cultivate those emotions, which are 
the beauty and excellency of an intelligent mind. 

But the reason why so many educated minds have so little indi- 
viduality, no doubt is, an extreme haste to enter upon professional 
life. Youth and inexperience catch at the nearest examples and 
helps. In after life, it is difficult to begin the work of original self- 
cultivation. There is need, that teachers should, to a greater extent 
be teachers of the individual, rather than of classes; and that the 
pupil, who is past the season of youth, should have a sense of his 
separateness of character from other minds. 





Art. XIII. 

1. The History of Banbury. By Atrrep Brgestey. Part 1. Nichols 
and Son. 

2. The History and Antiquities of Leath Ward in the County of Cumber- 
land. By Samuet Jerrerson. Nichols and Son. 

38. The History and Antiquities of Syon Monastery, the Parish of Isle- 
a and the Chapelry of Hounslow. By G. J. Auneier. Nichols 
and Son. 

Tuese works supply a variety of interesting information not merely 
the inhabitants of the localities embraced by them, but to the 

student of national history and antiquities,—of family genealogies 

and ancient manners. The first and second strikingly testify and 
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illustrate how rich is the soil of England, with the remains of the 
British, the Roman, the Danish, the Saxon, and the Norman 
periods, and how strange have been the vicissitudes in the civil and 
the religious government of the country. Take Banbury, for an 
example, which is situated near the northern extremity of Oxford- 
shire, at a part where the river Cherwell divides that county from 
Northamptonshire, together with the adjoining townships and ham- 
lets ; and what a copious field, as the First Part of the History now 
before us demonstrates, does there exist in that neighbourhood for 
antiquarian research and historical illustration! First of all, the 
Druidical remains are remarkable, as witness the circle at Rollrich, 
the diameter of which is more than a hundred feet. This locality 
and its vicinity were inhabited before the Roman Invasion by the 
tribe whom Ptolemy calls Dobuni; and from the number and cha- 
racter of the vestiges left, although not mentioned in history, it is 
clear that at that very remote period the district must have been one 
ofimportance. ‘ Four Camps, at Nadbury, Madmarston, Tadmar- 
ston and Ilbury, undoubtedly of the earliest antiquity among the 
earthworks of this island, are all situated within the part of the 
Dobunian territory about Banbury.” ‘There are similar vestiges in 
the neighbourhood ; which, considering their relative as well as se- 
parate and individual position, and the face of the tract so distin- 
guished, warrants the following remarks :— 


‘** The face of this whole tract, and of the district to the east and west of 
it, is peculiarly adapted for communication by signals from height to height 
across the intersecting vallies; and accordingly each camp is formed on a 
lofty elevation, from which (even now that the enclosures have done so much 
to limit the bounds of sight) there is a very extensive prospect, especially in 
the direction of the other camps. Thus, from Nadbury camp the view is 
open, southward and eastward, even as far as to the most distant camp at 
Ilbury and to that at Rainsborough in Northamptonshire ;.and, in the oppo- 
site directions, across the Carnabian Vale. From the Tadmarton entrench- 
ment, on a clear day, the eye reaches over the Tew hills and beyond the 
intervening valley of Oxford to some of the Chalk hills of the Chiltern 
range. Yet it is observable, with reference to the art with which these 
great Karthworks were formed, that few of them occupy the most conspi- 
cuous parts of hills; those elevated spots having been generally chosen 
which were less likely to attract the notice of an enemy, especially if, as 
seems the case, they were usually surrounded with woods. The construc- 
tion of the British fortresses on a plan so calculated to combine facility of 
communication with security is a strong ground, in addition to many others, 
for believing that the ancient Britons were not such a race of mere barbarians 
as many writers have been accustomed to represent them.” 


There are also Tumuli or Barrows around Banbury which appear 
to be of British origin, besides other indications of the ancient 1n- 
habitants of the land. But when we come to the Roman period the 
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coins which have been frequently dug up speak a more precise Jan- 
guage concerning the antiquity of the place. But the most import- 
ant Roman remain is said to be a Castrensian Amphitheatre, which 
is thus noticed by Mr. Beesley :— 


‘The Roman people were early debased by the giladiatorial and other 
shows in the Amphitheatres ; and on the site of almost every Roman colony 
there are indications of the existence ef such places, either constructed or 
excavated. In many parts, the Roman garrisons contented themselves with 
Castrensian or Camp-like Amphitheatres; in the construction of which 
they usually chose natural vallies surrounded with hills, in the declivities of 
which they cut benches or terraces from which a view was afforded over 
the arena. In this island very few such records of the barbarous pleasures 
of Roman antiquity now remain, The Amphitheatre at Banbury is in a 
field called Berrymoor, adjoining the town, en the right of the turn to 
Bloxham. It is a semicircular work, open to the north; and is cut in the 
concave face of a steep hill the summit of which overlooks the town. The 
Arena measures 134 feet in breadth; and rising ‘above it, on the face of 
the hill, are three broad terraces made for the spectators of the combats, 
which terraces are respectively 25, 39, and 59 feet (measured on the slope) 
dbove the Arena, These are calculated to afford a view of the sports to 
more thar two thousand persons.” 


Mr. B. has been at pains to become acquainted with the probable 
derivation of many local names, an important feature in a topogra- 
graphical and an antiquarian work, but which with this observation 
we pass over. But we shall let him be heard relative to the intro- 
duction of Christianity as well as to the signs of civilization among 
the Dobuni which must have accompanied their intercousre and alli- 
ance with the invaders. 


“Before the Romans retreated from these parts of their empire, the 
‘country of the Doebuni (the earliest allies of the Romans in Britain) had been 
for nearly four centuries the seat of arts and peace, of civilisation and luxury. 
The remains already recorded of towns, villas, baths, and temples, bear out 
the remark of one of our best Historians that the people had indeed 
“become Romans.’ 

“ft is probable that Christianity was introduced here at a very early 
period. We find from Tacitus, that Pomponia Grecina, a British lady, the 
wife of Aulus Plautius who first led the Roman armies hither, was accused 
of being devoted ‘to a strange and gloomy superstition, by which it has been 
thought that Christianity was implied : and certainly some accounts appear to 
shew that British Christianity dates as early as the apostolic age. Referring 
to.a later period, just after the departure of the Romans, one of our historians, 
says Kennet, ‘founds a long story on a Christian church and patron of it 
within the county of Oxford, above one hundred and fifty years before the 
coming of Austin the monk [which was A.D. 596]. And by better autho- 
rity we after find, that one of the most fatal mischiefs occasioned by the in- 
cursion of the Ang'es, was the persecution of the British converts in these 
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parts. For when the Angli took possession of Mercia, wherever they pre- 
vailed, the British Christians were martyred or expelled. That our reli- 
gion flourished early in these parts does appear from the saints who were 
here buried, and whose shrines did long invite the ignorant and supersti- 
tious: of whom there was St. Brenwold at Bampton, St. Hycrith a virgin 
at Cheselhampton, and St. Donanverdh at Beckley.’ ”’ 


The Saxons who gave the name Oxenfordscyre to the county 
particularly under consideration, and the devastation wrought 
amongst them by the Danes, occupy the attention of our author ; 
their period like the others receiving a variety of engraved illustra- 
tions. The next part, which is to appear on the Ist of Febuary, is 
to contain the first portion of an Architectural description of the 
Churches of the neighbourhood of Banbury, which must be fertile 
in that department of research and testimony, and which Mr. 
Beesley appears to have the knowledge and the antiquarian enthu- 
siasm fully to cultivate. 

The work to which we now come is completed, and together with 
more general matter, or strictly historical and antiquarian notices, 
gives Biographical Memoirs ; the Ward, or hundred of Leath, which 
comprises the South-eastern part of Cumberland, extending to 
about thirty.five miles in length, and of irregular width, being the 
district which forms the subject of the book, and of numerous illus- 
trative plates. Here too are Druidical remains, as well as many 
which must have had their origin in the several periods already 
named of the country’s annals; and although the more northern 
province was considerably removed from one of the most celebrated 
seats of learning, and was inhabited by a more barbarous people than 
that which the first British allies with the Romans could have long 
continued to be, yet neither in respect of warlike deeds aor of princely 
families and valiant men will the Border county yield to any within 
the island. With commendable industry and respectable talent has 
Mr. Jefferson applied himself to his task, which, if equally well per- 
formed with reference to every corner and section of England would 
be most acceptable to a large class of readers. We present one 
short extract relative to the last of a once numerous local family. 
‘The specimen will show how the author can enlist without apparent 
Jabour, tradition, general reading, and imagination, to bring home 
to the feelings the weight of a few facts. 


‘The great north road through Carlisle to Edinburgh and Glasgow tra- 
verses the parish and passes over Wragmire Moss, of which part of the road 
we have the following notice in Bishop Nicolson’s MSS.: ‘In 1354, a grant 
was made of forty days’ indulgence to any that should contribute to the re- 
pairs of the high-way through Wragmire ; and to the support of John de 
Corbrig, a poor hermit living in that part.’ On Wragmire Moss, until the 
year 1823, there was a well-known oak, known as the last tree of Ingle 
wood Forest, which had survived the blasts of 700 or 800 winters. This 
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‘time-honoured’ oak was remarkable, not only for the beauty of the wood, 
which was marked in a similar manner to satin-wood, but as being a boun- 
dary mark between the manors of the Duke of Devonshire and the Dean 
and Chapter of Carlisle, as also between the parishes of Hesket and St. 
Cuthbert’s Carlisle ; and was noticed as such for upwards of 600 years. 
This ‘gnarled and knotted oak,’ which had weathered so many hundred 
stormy winters, was become considerably decayed in its trunk. It fell not, 
however, by the tempest or the axe, but from sheer old age: this happened 
on the 13th of June, 1822. If not of late years, as beautiful in its foliage, 
nor presenting such a goodly assemblage of wide-spreading and umbrageous 
branches, as some other celebrated oaks, yet it was an object of great 
interest, being the veritable last tree of Inglewood Forest. Xerxes, who 
cared not for the sacrifice of human life, would not suffer his army to des- 
troy trees, and halted his mighty host for three days that he might repose 
beneath the Phrygian plane ; and yet, probably, that tree had not numbered 
half the years of this relic of Inglewood, under whose spreading branches 
may have reposed the victorious Edward I., who is said to have killed 200 
bucks in this ancient forest ; and perhaps, at a later period, ‘ John de Cor- 
brig, the poor hermit’ of Wragmire, has counted his beads beneath its 
shade.” 


The History and Antiquities of Syon Monastery, &c. occupy @ 
more limited field and refer chiefly to a more clearly defined subject 
than either of the two publications above noticed ; for Mr. Aungier’s 
design has been ‘* to rescue from oblivion some remembrance of one 
of the most interesting of our monastic siructures.” While doing 
this with zeal and ability he has also exhibited a full and speaking 
picture of monastic life and of the “ Rules” established for the go- 
vernment of a particular establishment ; together with presenting a 
history of vicissitudes as well as of virtue which persons clinging to 
the Protestant faith will find to run counter to their pre-conceived 
notions, but which ought not on that account to be the less heartily 
welcomed. We must give a brief sketch of the foundation and the 
fortunes of this religious house, with some unabridged passages 
from Mr. Aungier’s pages. 

St. Bridget, a princess of the Blood Royal of Sweden, was born 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. At an early age she 
married, and had a family of eight children: but after the death of 
her husband, a Swedish prince, she renounced the world, partitioned 
her fortune among her offspring, built a monastery in her native 
country for monks as well as nuns, and was canonized after her de- 
cease on account of her remarkable sanctity and services. 

Henry the Fifth of England, who adopted various methods to 
appease his conscience on account of his cruel and unjustifiable wars 
in France, and that he might secure the forgivenness of heaven, 


~ y the Monastery of Syon, near Isleworth, which we are 
9) —— 
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‘* Was the only religious house in England which professed the modified 
order of St. Augustine, as reformed by St. Bridget, and consisted of'eighty- 
five persons, answering to our Saviour’s thirteen apostles (St. Paul included), 
and seventy-two, disciples ; viz. of sixty nuns or sisters, whereof one was to 
be lady abbess, thirteen priests, one of whom: was to preside over the men 
as professor general, four deacons representing the four doctors of the 
church, Ambrose, Augustine, Gregory, and Jerome, and eight lay brethren, 
in, all twenty-five men, which number was not to be extended. It was 
dedicated to our Saviour, the Blessed Virgin Mary, and St. Bridyet, of the 
Order of St. Augustine, whose rules were observed by: this class of religion, 
with certain particular constitutions, said to have been dictated to St. 
Bridget by our Saviour in a vision. The chief objects of the particular de- 
votions prescribed by them were the Passion of Christ, and the honour of 
his holy mother.” 


The original site of Syon Monastery was in the parish of Twick- 
enham, the first monastic engagement, or that of persons coming 
under the professional vows of the order, taking place in 1420, in 
presence of the Archbishop of Canterbury,—Henry the Sixth in 
1431 granting permissiou to the abbess and convent to remove toa 
more spacious edifice which they had built upon their demesne within 
the parish of Isleworth. St. Bridget ordered a complete separation 
to be made between the sisterhood and brotherhood, which was esta- 
blished and observed in this monastery, and the following regula- 
tions convey an idea of the general stringency and self-denying 
severity of the institution :— 


“The clothing of the sisters consisted of two chemises of white flannel,. 
one for daily use, the other for washing. One gown of grey cloth, and one 
hood, the sleeves of which did not extend further than tothe middle finger ;. 
the folds hanging round the hand, when they performed. their manual ser- 
vices, were bound.to,the arms with aclasp. Also one mantle of grey cloth,, 
like the gown and hood, not plaited or finely made, but tight and plain, the 
whole being for use, not vanity ; single in summer, but in winter lined, not 
with, delicate skins, but with those of lambs or sheep. Also a pilch,* made 
of the: same skins, for the winter, which was not to. reach the earth by a 
palm’s breadth, and to: be fastened at the breast by a wooden clasp. For 
the covering of the feet in sammer,. they had shoes reaching to their anckles, 
and stockings reaching to their knees; but in winter, boots as high as their 
knees, lined with cloth, and stockings equally high. A fillet was the orna- 
ment of their head, by which the forehead. and chin were surrounded, and. 
the face partly opened, the extremities being fastened by a pin at the back 
of the head. Upon this was placed a black linen veil, which, that it might 





* “ A tippet of skins, pellicium, whence also. the modern pellisse. The 
word pilch occurs in Chaucer. From the super-pellicium is derived the 
modern surplice.” 
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not fall down, was also fastened by three pins, one at the forehead, and two 
for the ears. Upon the veil was placed a cap of white linen, to which were 
sewn five pieces of red cloth, like five drops, allusive to the five wounds of 
our Saviour; the first piece on the forehead, the second on the back of the 
head, the third and fourth about the ears, and the fifth in the middle of the 
head, in the form of a cross. One pin in the middle fastened this cap, and 
adapted it to the head. Widows as well as virgins might wear this cap asa 
sign of continence and chastity.” 


Their bedding was of straw, with two blankets of grey cloth or 
linen and mattresses. With regard to some other restraints and 
limitations we read thus :— 


“The duty of silence was very grnerally enjoined in monastic institutions. 
In the fifth chapter of the Rule of this order, strict silence was to be kept 
by the sisters and brethren (except those who were deputed to such offices 
as could not be fitly executed without speaking) during certain specified 
portions of the day ; but as their wants could not be supplied without some 
means of communication, a table of signs was compiled for their use. Con- 
versation with seculars was permitted only in company, and with the license 
of the abbess, from noon to vespers, and this only on Sundays, and the great 
feasts of the Saints, not however by going out of the house, but by sitting 
at the appointed windows ; for to none was it permitted after their entrance 
to leave the cloisters of the monastery. If any sister desired to be seen by 
her parents or honest and dear friends, she might with the permission of the 
abbess open the window occasionally during the year; but if she did not 
open it, a more abundant reward was assured to her hereafter. No sister 
was admitted into the monastry before the age of eighteen, nor any of the 
brethern before twenty-five years of age.” 


€& Down to Henry the Kighth’s times and his arbitrary spoliating 
measures, Syon Monastery appears to have enjoyed the repose con- 
templated by the founders of such houses, and to have affected 
many of its:professed purposes ;«,nevertheless that gross tyrant 
caused a visitation to take place in 1534, which disturbed their 
peacefulness’or brought to light their inefficiency and mal-practices ; 
but which does not appear to have discovered any evil in the ways at 
least ofthe sisterhood of Syon Monastery; although offence had been 
taken at the conduct or language of some of thefmonks. A dissolu- 
tion, however, of the establishment was inevitable, when its com- 
munity withdrewjto Flanders where they remained till recalled by 
Mary. On the accession of her sister it was necessary again to 
seek an asylum in a foreign country; and Flanders was once more 
selected ; but from that time down to a recent period the privations, 
sufferings, and vicissitudes of the community haye been singular 
and romantic. Some of the Kings of Spain befriended them with 
pensions, and frequent have been the aids sent them by the Catholics 
of England and Holland, as well as the supplies of new members. 
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At one time they are driven fron) Brabaut to which they had re- 
moved from Dermod in the Low Countries. At another from Meck- 
lin, so again from Antwerp and also from Rouen, sometimes after a 
short residence in the selected places, and in utter dread of violence 
and murder. Hear, for example, how they were treated and upon 
what charges at the Jast named place :— 


‘©On the Sunday before St. Martin’s day, a.p. 1587, forty-four of the 
common conduits being broken, and dried up, as frequently happened, a 
multitude of people with pails, pots, pitchers, &c. came into their court be- 
fore the church-door, and demanded water, inthe presence of all the people 

who were there to hear mass, saying they had made a secret conduit in their 
cave, and dried up all the common conduits in the city ; crying, ‘They are 
strangers, they are English, our old enemies; why should they be amongst 
us ?’ with other like speeches. This tumult was spread and maintained by 
the French, who had placed their confederates at every conduit, to incense 
the people who came for water, telling them that the Bridgetines were the 
cause of this, and sending them to the convent for water. Thus the com- 
munity was made odious to the people, which was a most dangerous thing, 
for strangers, as they experienced in other countries; for, at Mechlin, ona 
like report, the common people, despite of the magistrates, who could not 
stop them, broke into the sisters’ inclosure, entered their cells, refectory, 
and choir, searching and ransacking all places for armour and weapons, which 
was contrived against them, that they might be plundered, and banished the 
city. And though they found nothing of what they pretended to seek, yet 
every one took what they liked, and ‘departed, leaving the poor sisters in 
great misery and confusion. ‘The Lady Catharine Paimer was so frighten- 
ed, that it was the occasion of her death, to the unspeakable discouragement 
and loss of the convent. In the present difficulty, the Father had no remedy 
left but to go to the pastors and preachers, it being Sunday, and desire them 
to publish and certify the contrary to the people. This method he adopted ; 
and he alsosent some of the brethren to stand by the conduits to notice and 
contradict the seditious inciters of the people; through which, this enterprise 
was divested of further bad consequences.”’ 


They continued, however, at Rouen unti] Henry of Navarre be- 
came ifs master, apon which they removed to Lishon where they 
remained until 1809. when the presence of the French rendered the 
place unsafe for them. ‘They thence returned to England where 
they were hospitably ientinta by wealthy and influential friends. 
Yet even here they have encountered troubles, although their con- 
dition is now comparatively enviable. We must quote a brief 
account of some of these troubles:— 


“In 1811 they inhabited a small house at Walworth, in Surrey; but 
subsequently a larger house was purchased, and properly fitted up for them 
at Peckham, called after the name of their convent, Syon House,where they 
received novices, professed three choir nuns, with one or two lay-sisters, 
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and where also, with the assistance of their friends, they established a board- 
ing-school for young ladies of the Roman Catholic religion, at first with 
success ; but, their circumstances becoming afterwards embarrassed, they 
determined to break up the establishment, and sell most of their effects by 
public auction, to satisfy their creditors. Dr. Poynter placed the youngest 
of the ten, and also the surviving choir nuns who had been professed at 
Peckham, in different convents—In the interim, three or four of the old 
nuns, and one of the new professed had died. A house was procured near 
the’-Roman Catholic chapel, Clarendon-square, Somers-town, for the remain- 
ing nuns, where they lived for some time ; but were subsequently placed in 
a house at Cobridge, near Newcastle, in Staffordshire, by the late Dr. Mil- 
ner, Catholic Vicar Apostolic of the Midland district. By the munificence 
of the present Earl of Shrewsbury, the poor nuns were relieved from their 
distress, and the debt which they had unavoidably contracted ; and not only 
did his lordship kindly purchase their vestments, church plate, and books 
which had been left for the liquidation of their debts, but by granting a 
pension to the surviving auns and lay-sisters in Staffordshire, his lordship 
relieved them from future anxiety.” 


It appears that this is the only community of religious women 
which has never been separated since the reign of Queen Mary; for 
that the other convents were revived much later. Our concluding 
notice of their manners and characters, is given by Baretti, who 
visited the English Nunnery at Lisbon, in 1760. 


‘Whoever can speak English, no matter whether Catholic or Protestant, 
has a kind of right to visit them at any time of the day; and all their visit- 
ors are used by them with such endearing kindness, that their parlatory is 
in amanner never empty from morning till night. The poor things are 
liberal to everybody of chocolate, cakes and sweetmeats; and will take 
much pains, with their needles or otherwise, to enlarge the number of those 
visitors, and allure them to frequent calls. Nuns in all countries are soft and 
obliging speakers: but these are certainly the softest and most obliging that 
ever fell in my way. Never was I told in a year so many pretty and tender 
words as this morning in half an hour. On my apprising them of my 
country, they expatiated on the immense goodness of Cardinal Acciaioli and 
the gentlemen of his court, who did them the honour of seeing them often. 
No nation, in their opinion, is so good as the Italian, none so witty, and 
none so wise. In short, not a syllable issued out at their lips but what was 
dictated by modesty and meekness, humility and benevolence; and I will 
positively see them as often as I can while I stay here, because it is impos- 
sible not to be pleased with their converse, though one is perfectly conscious 
that they make it a study to treat everybody with this gentleness of lan- 
guage and blandishment of manners. They certainly give you no reason 
for harbouring the least suspicion to their disadvantage, and their virtue is 
to all appearance without the least alloy; but were they in reality quite 
different from what they appear (which I am thoroughly persuaded is not 
the case,) still the strong appearance of their innocence and goodness is irre- 
sistibly attracting, and the holy simplicity of their behaviour can never fail 
of making a friend of every man who is once introduced to their acquaint- 
ance, though ever so much aware of thcir flattery.” 
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Art. XIV.—Satan in Love. A Dramatic Poem. By Mrs. Haraiey 
Dowwnine, Author of “ Remembrances of a Monthly Nurse, &c.” London: 
Bell. 


Some people endeavour to achieve distinction and earn the charac- 
ter of originality by merely going out of a legitimate tract of thought 
and conduct rather than by outstripping all predecessors and con- 
temporaries in the race that is noble and praiseworthy. This ap- 
pears to have been the case with the author of this strange and 
daring piece, the best excuse for which perhaps is this, that Mrs, 
Downing announces herself as the writer of ‘‘ Touched in the Head,” 
among other uneommon titles of books. But tous the strangest 
and most unwelcome circumstance connected with the present ridi- 
culous and absurd composition is, that it is said to be dedicated “ by 
permission” to Prince Albert, who, if he has read it previously to 
lending his patronage, cannot be the judicious and accomplished 
critic that has been so loudly proclaimed ; or, if he has from a faci- 
lity of disposition accorded the thing his countenance without an 
knowledge of its nature, he must not expect to escape the whole of 
the ridicule and the blame which will attach to the publication. 
At any rate he ought to be more guarded for the future, otherwise 
not only trash but blasphemy will have his sanction, until that 
sanction be utterly contemned. The very Dedication itself should 
have ina measure opened his eyes. We quote it. ‘ Most fulsome 
and unsavoury things in general are Dedications: this one at least 
shall not offend or disgust the young Prince, who thus honours me 
with his patronage, by attempting a praise which must nesessarily 
fall short of his merits. It is enough to say, that I dedicate to the 
man, and not to the consort of our Queen, the following poem, feel- 
ing assured that he will fully comprehend the spirit with which it 
was written.” Most fulsome indeed: but what is this spirit or the 
writer’s design? It is thus explamed,—* The object of this drama 
is to carry out the principle, that nothing which God has made can 
be deemed reprobate, or be finally and eternally lost: consequently, 
that the Devil himself (supposing the Author of Evil to be a real 
personage) must have still remaining in him a germ of good, being 
the creation of the benevolent Father of the Universe. Love is 
here made to be the divine agent to effect his regeneration.” Ac- 
cordingly he is neither painted in colours half so black as the vulgar 
represent him, nor is he an exceedingly unloveable gentleman at all 
in the eyes of Mrs. Harriet Downing. In fact he has some sym- 
pathy for good, is capable of feeling gratitude, of reciprocating pure 
affection, and at last is brought back to the fold of Heaven, all 
through love! And how is this brought about or shown in the 
Poem? We must tell the story in plain prose as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and then allow the author to give passages of it in her own 
style. 
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The scene is properly enough laid in Germany, if not in compli- 
ment to the “ Young Prince,” at least as the land of wild dreams 
and Mephistophelism ; and twelve thousand years from the creation 
of the world. There is then upon the face of the earth an orphan 
girl, Agnes, whom a German noble attempts in vain to seduce, and 
failing he —— resolves to offer his hand. Lucifer also at 
length appears and assails her with no better success. The conse- 
quence is that through admiration of her wonderful qualities he falls 
in love with her, and she reciprocates the feeling in spite of his labour- 
ing under an exceedingly bad name, and of some questionable traits 
and practices. However, the germ of good in him expands at the 
influence of the matchless maiden, till at Jast he renounces evil, 
repents, and is taken into the favour of the lather of the Universe. 
He makes towards the close of the drama his appearance at the Day 
of Judgment ; Agnes dies in his arms, after which the discovery is 
made that she was his sister before his rebellion against the Most 
High; but that she became un inhabitant of the earth, without a 
knowledge of her heavenly origin and pre-existence, in order to be 
the means of regenerating the Author of Evil. 

Now the manner in which humanity and devilry, supernatural 
and earthly scenes, are jumbled together and made to operate upon 
each other in furtherance of the author’s unwarranted attempt, is in 
keeping with the nature of the design, and with what might be ex- 
pected from who could ever think of selecting such a theme. Just 
see what a silly fop Old Nick appears when he would “ a-wooing 
go.” He thus reasons and casts about :— 


“*T must be drest: 
I have a wardrobe ever at command : 
What shall it be? A suit of comely brown ? 
No, that looks old and snuffy—Lincoln-green ? 
That is gone out of date—It shall be black : 
There is no lie in black ;. ’tis my own hue! 
My linen shall be of most snowy whiteness, 
And fine as cobwebs; ‘twill attract her eye, 
For women like a hand and linen fair. 
As for my features, they will serve my turn ; 
The outline perfect, dark and rather sad, 
With somewhat of Zhe Devil in the eyes! 
Teeth white with charcoal (my sole dentifrice) ; 
And hair—’tis rather crisp’d, I own, 
With the brain-fever—I'll moisten it with oil ; 
Here’s some, I see, at hand.” 


He regards himself in the mirror of Agnes and then soliloquizes 
further in these self-congratulating but common-place lines :— 


‘* Methinks I have rather a taking air! 
Something that women like—a Werter look ; 
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As if pale Melancholy gave me birth 

After a surfeit.— Prone to suicide ! 

Causing compassion, but too proud to ask it! 
So Rugantino look’d, who won all hearts, 
The dark, mysterious bravo of fair Venice !— 
Yes, I shall do— 

Now I'll be visible: flash on her sight 

As doth the meteor from the sullen cloud !” 


Lucifer continues to have a good deal of sulphur about him and to 
be unpleasantly hot ; and Agnes imagines that a freshly plucked 
rose may temper his condition. She says,— 


“‘ Here take this rose ;—’tis very fresh and sweet. 
I would not pluck it from its parent tree 
For mine own breast, but ’twill refresh thy sense.— 
Alas! ’tis faded only by thy touch !— 
Lucifer, mournfully. All things that come in contact with me perish ; 
That is my curse. I must not tarry here, 
Or thou, the sweetest rose in Nature’s garden, 
Wilt hang thy head and die. I will away! 
I will not breathe a pestilence upon thee ; 
Adieu! [ He rises. 
Agnes, fervently. Die, saidst thou! Perish like this rose !— 
Not if this outward form of mine were torn 
By savage hands into ten thousand parts, 
And trampled into dust !—Not if the booming winds 
Scatter’d each atom through each clime of earth, 
Or mix’d them with the sands beneath the ocean !— 
I am a deathless spirit like to thee, 
And each are clothed in elements not ours, 
More than this silkenworm robe, that insects wove, 
And I have borrowed ! 
Lucifer, tenderly regarding her. But death will take away those love- 
lit eyes! 
That lip of rose! those fair and rounded arms! 
That pure and pearl-like bosom, where now breathes life! 
All change to Agnes must to her be wrong, 
Since she must lose by aught that alters her! 
Agnes, composedly. Now mark how well I'll answer this fair speech ; 
So stay awhile. Suppose this spirit fled, — 
(The real Agnes shrined within this clay), 
And sitting here beside thee, like to now, 
Was left this compound of the elements, 
The Jate encompass’d my immortal part, 
The empty casket thou so late hast praised ; 
Say, wouldst thou love as now to hold this hand, 
And gaze upon the beauty of these eyes, 
That fix’d their inexpressive, changeless glance, “ 
Upon thine own? No! thou wouldst leave this form 
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Inanimate—-a statue—still to sit, 
As do the carved ones by sculptor’s hand, 
Then waste not words, like man, in empty praise, 
Of what is but my clothing for a day ? 
Such are the phrases, palling to my sense, 
The courtly Lindorf uses, but in vain, 
To win me to his love. 
Lucifer, starting up vehemently. Presumptuous, daring man ! Bid him 
aspire 
To wed with Lyra, fairest star of heaven, 
He may succeed ;—but, Agnes, not with thee ! 
Agnes, calmly. Thou sayest well ;—but wherefore with such heat ? 
Lord Lindorf might as well address the winds, 
Or praise the lustre of the parting sun ; 
They heed him not.” 


The passage which we have just now quoted is the best in the 
piece. But what will our readers say to the monstrous absurdity of 
the thoughts, the imagery, the circumstances of the next of our ex- 
tracts? The time is the Last Day. Mr. Miiller is a priest ; and 
the lafant has had for its sponsors Agnes and Lucifer,—the latter 
“the man with the splay foot,’—the former, she who calls a coach 
to foil the decrees of heaven :— 


“‘ Agnes. How the earth trembles! Yes ; there mounts on high, 
A pyramid of fire, wreathed in smoke ; 
The scroll speaks truth—this world will quickly end! 
[ Enter Paulo and Margaret, followad by Ursula, 
who carries the Infant. 
Paulo, alarmed. There is a frightful earthquake all around ; 
And a wide rent, just by our cottage door, 
Which swallowed up the cow, and both the goats! 
Margare?, trembling. And through each crevice fire is rushing out ! 
Already it has caught the old elm-tree, 
Which crackles as it burns. 
Ursula. I’ve brought the child, and both the precious Bibles— 
The old one, and the new. Paulo, take this; 
If we must die, have it within your hands, 
Mr. Miiller, solemnly. It is ordain’d that all must yield their breath ;— 
Then why not now? Have fortitude ; 
I will come back, but now must take my leave : 
Remember, nought can hurt the eternal soul ! 
[Mr. Miiller goes out. 
Agnes. It is our duty te protect our lives 
Allin our power. Paulo, go bring the coach ; 
The crazy vehicle my father used 
When first he married ; seek a pair of horses, 
And you shall drive us all towards the sea ; 
It will be safer there, at least awhile. 
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Margaret, weeping. Oh, what a smell of sulphur! What blue flame 
Is rising now! O lady, save us all! 
Run, Paulo, fetch the coach, and let’s be gone ! 
[ Paulo goes out, 
Margaret. Another hill’s on fire ! what can it mean ! 
Ursula, solemnly. The end of all iscome! Thy pretty boy 
Must close his beautous orbs, blue as the skies, 
And nowin sleep! I’ve known it many years, 
That the great change was nigh ; signs have appear’d 
To me—tenant full fourscore seasons, (nay ’tis more, ) 
Of this old world, that long it could not last. 
Margaret. Oft have you said so; but I deem’d it then . 
Nought but the dream of age, for ever mournful. 
Have you, dear lady, seen portentous signs 
As well as our good grandame ? 
Agnes, abstractedly. Signs, said’st thou? Yes, I have had a sign, 
Certain and sure ; and yet I could not see 
What it portended. Margaret, thy child 
Has had a sponsor, one thou couldst not dream 
Would take ‘that office, save in bitterest scorn : 
Satan has been his godfather, and is 
Again an angel, near the throne of God ? 
Ursula. That man with the splay foot? I told you so! 
Margaret. You told us not 
That Satan was restored to paradise. 
Oh, what a blast of sulphur passes by, 
it takes away my breadth ! 
Agnes. Alas! I saw thy infant gasp and die, 
Inhaling that foul air! Yes, he is gone! 
Margaret, with anguish. O God! my child, my beauteous babe, has 
perish’d ! 





Enter Paulo. 

The horses are all restive with affright : 
What see I there? Dead is my first-born boy ? 
Then wherefore fly? Let us all perish here ! 

Agnes. We have no right to throw our lives away 
Before the appointed time. Away then to the heights, 
Above the sea ? 

Paulo, weeping. Say, did the lightning strike our darling dead ? 
O grandame! these are fearful times, indeed ! 

Agnes, encouragingly. We shall but close our eyes like this sweet babe, 
And open them in heaven. He now is there 
A winged cherub! Shall we inter him here, 
Before we go? 

Margaret, weeping. No, darest lady, no! here, at my breast, 
Still let him lie—one grave will serve us all ! 

Agnes, looking out. Well, beit so; I hear the lumbering coach ; 
Quick, let us enter it, and haste away ; 
Well may the horses rear ;—the wood’s a-blaze ! 
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And see your cottage, Paulo, has caught fire, 
And all your garden trees. Quick, to the heights ! 
[ They all depart, Margaret carrying the dead 
body of the infant.” 


Neither flight on foot or in crazy lumbering coach avail; the 
people die one after another ; and Agnes’s time having come Lucifer 
her lover appears :— 


** Agnes. Lend me thine hand! 
Fain would I die upon thy friendly breast, 
Supported by thine arms. There—that will do! 
Draw up my blister’d feet! I cannot breathe 
This hot, sulphureous vapour! Yet I’m blest 
That thou artsaved! Dear Lucifer, farewell ! 
| Agnes dies in the arms of Lucifer, and he rises with her upon a golden cloud, 
- supported by angels, who sing the following :— 
Earth is ‘ vanished like a scroll ;’ 
Soon another will arise ; 
But the everlasting soul 
Liveth, though the body dies ! 
The mission is ended ; the victory won : 
The love-task is finish’d; the errand is done; 
Triumphant we rise to the place of our birth; 
Whilst crash sinks the last burning fragment of earth ! 

{[ They ascend ; and the Earth, blazing, is opposed by the boiling waters of 
the deep. Dreadful is the antagonism—the hissing, bellowing sound : at 
length the Oceanis dried wp, and the fire is quenched-; nothing but a speck 
remains—the nucleus of another world.” 


But the incongruity and profanity of none of the passages yet 
quoted are so offensive and blasphemous as what occurs nearer the 
conclusion and in ‘‘ Scene the last.” How could Mrs. Dowing 
venture to indite the following speeches ? how think of deliberately 
re-perusing them in proof-sheet and completed work? Let Prince 
Albert signify his opinion by burning the presentation copy :— 


Lucifer arrives in heaven, and lays the glorified, but inanimate, body of 
Agnes at the feet of the everlasting Redeemer, the manifestation of the 
Father, who is ineffable and unapproachable but through the Son. The 
glory of the Holy Spirit shines around the persen of the Son, far 
more brilliant than can be conceived by mortal, and darts its rays through 
all the universe. Myriads of angels; the suns and planets staying their 
course to witness the scene. 

“Lucifer, kneeling. My Saviour and my God, 
Behold my sister! messenger from thee : 
I knew her not on earth, and she had lost, 
Whilst clothed in frail humanity below, 
All memory of her pure primeval state ; 
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Nor is it yet awaken’d. Sonof God! 
Him I have tempted, mock’d, and sore blasphemed,— 
Receive my humble homage—grateful thanks. 
O wondrous love! that for a wretch like me, 
Could leave the bosom of thy holy Father, 
To be the sacrifice. 
The Son of God. Love has no bounds ! 
It is eternal, infinite, unchanging, 
Witness this bright-eyed seraph at my feet ! 
After thy fall, unwearied did she plead 
For God’s permission to attend thy steps, 
E’en down to lowest hell to win thee back 
To that Redemption purchased by me 
Thou hast accepted—free, full, and for eternity, 
This darling child of heaven, 
Thy better half, since love made all her being, 
And self she sacrificed for good of one 
Treading my footsteps, who gave up my life, 
Whilst in the flesh, for all who e’er had sinned— 
This yet unconscious daughter of the skies, 
Bear her within thine arms to that bright bower 
Where she and thee, the first born stars of heaven, 
First open'd your refulgent eyes to bliss ; 
There let her wake to happiness renew’d. 


[Lucifer accompanied by a shining host of angels, conveys Agnes to the 
bower where she first unfurled her pinions in his company. She is laid 
down upon the sunny slope, within the rainbow arch. Soft music. The 
angels enter not the bower, but crowd aruund it. 


The Voice of the son of God, he himself invisible. 
Receive again, dear pardon’d Lucifer, 
Thy brilliant wings ; now hover o’er this seraph, 
And I will give again the immortal spark 
To her fair form. 

I’ve breathed the breath of life 

Into her nostrils. Now, Lucifer, address her. 

Lucifer. Why sleeps my glorious sister such long while? 
I miss her presence, and would soar aloft ! 


[Agnes opening her eyes, and receiving at the same time her white silvery 
plumes again.” 


In spite of the sort of sensuality as well as the sacrilegious tone of 
this passage, there is such an obviously honest faith about the piece 
as proves to us that the author’s Head rather than Heart or relie 
gious feelings are ‘‘ touched.” 
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NOTICES. 





Art. XV.—Poems. By the Lapy Frora Hastinoes. Edinburgh 
Blackwood. 1840. 


THESE poems are edited by Lady Sophia Hastings, who informs us in a 
preface, that her sister, the lamented author, had more than once meditated 
the publication of them, to which step she was urged by friends, but that 
she postponed it, her modesty and timidity naturally interfering. But at 
last, and we doubt not with the due confidence of genius as well as a sense 
of the short span of life on earth to be accorded to her, she made up her 
mind to give to the world the fruits of her meditations, her studies, and 
above all, of those pure and holy visions and aspirings, which, as recorded 
in this most interesting volume, fulfil all that the sympathizing world could 
wish for from the sainted poetess. But death transferred the office to other 
hands. 

Lady Flora began to write at a juvenile age, even at the commencement 
of her teens; and she continued to write, drawing largely from nature and 
study, proofs of which occur in every part of this beautiful volume. If the 
reader desires to test her mental accomplishments as well as her native attri- 
butes, let him not merely observe that she has translated, and excellently 
too, from the German of Schiller, from the French and the Italian, but from 
the Latin ; and that she reflects nature in its most beautiful and captivating 
forms,—crowned as both displays are with a fervent and simple piety. 

We might enter at length upon the subject of the great and the haughty 
by rank seeking now-a-days distinction in the walks of literature, and striv- 
ing to keep pace with the sons and daughters of genias born under humble 
roofs. But we must confine ourselves, for the present, to the facts and evi- 
dences before us ; and are glad that in the progression of this volume we 
have the history of a rare creature, who, had she been spared to the world, 
would, we have no doubt, taken her place amongst the foremost rank of 
Eve's daughters. 

Her juvenile pieces have juvenile faults, such as those of redundancy and 
attenuation. But the variety of subjects and metre chosen, show a noble 
ambition; while the prevailing sentiments are always sweet and pious,— 
either in accordance with the outpourings of genuine nature, and a_partici- 
pation in the tones of its language, or of a senseof .a higher destiny than 
the external world palpably proclaims. Take her religious feeling in the 
“ Thank-offering,” written when but a girl,.as.a specimen of this loftier 
Tange of purpose of sentimeat :— 


‘Tn every place, in every hour, 
Whate’er my wayward lot may be ; 
In joy or grief, in sun or shower, 
Father and Lord! I turn to Thee. 
Thee, when the incense-breathing flowers 
Pour forth the worship of the spring, 
With the glad tenants of the bowers 
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Lady Flora in very early life attempted Tragedy. 
the Spenserian stanza, as well as heroic verse, in both of which she did very 
creditable things. A specimen of the latter may be found in “ A Vision of 
Her lyrics too are spirited and fitted to be married to music. 
But take two specimens of her poetic skill and inspiration, and then we must 
The first is to “‘ the rainbow ;’’the last were her last ver- 
Let the reader think of nature sanctified by 


the Sun.” 


close the volume. 
ses, written in May 1839. 
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My trembling accents strive to sing. 


Thee, when upon the frozen strand 

Winter, begirt with storms, descends ; 
Thee, Lord! I hail, whose gracious hand 
O’er all a guardian care extends. 


Thee, when the golden harvests yield 
Their treasures to increase our store: 
Thee, when through ether’s gloomy field 
The lightnings flash, the thunders roar. 


Thee, when athwart the azure sky 

Thy starry hosts their mazes lead, 

And when Thou sheddest from on high 
Thy dewdrops on the flowery mead. 


Thee, when my cup of bliss o’erflows— 
Thee, when my heart’s best joys are fled ; 
Thee, when my breast exulting glows— 
Thee, while I bend beside the dead. 


Alike in joy and in distress, 

Oh! let me trace thy hand Divine ; 
Righteous in chast’ning, prompt to bless, 
Still, Father! may Thy will be mine.” 








She also essayed 


religion in both instances.— 


** Soft glowing in uncertain birth 
’Twixt Nature’s smiles and tears, 


The Bow, O Lord! which thou hast bent, 


Bright in the cloud appears. 

The portal of thy dwelling-place 
That pure arch seems to be, 
And, as I bless its mystic light, 
My spirit turns to Thee. 


Thus, gleaming o’er a guilty world, 
We hail the ray of love ;— 

Thus dawns upon the contrite soul 

Thy Mercy from above ; 

And as Thy faithful promise speaks 
Repentant sin forgiven, 

In humble hope we bless the beam 
That points the way to Heaven.” 


The last recorded song. — 
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‘* Break not by heedless word the spell 
With which that strain hath bound me ; 
For the bright thoughts of former years 
Are thronging fast around me. 


Voices long hush’d are heard again, 
Smiles that have pass’d away 
Beam on my memory, as once 


They bless’d mine early day. 


Hopes that have melted into air, 
And sorrows that have slept— 
And bending from the spirits land, 
The loved—the lost—the wept. 
My very heart is young again, 
As in the days of yore ; 
I feel that I could trust—alas ! 
As I may trust no more !” 
The profits of the volume are to be devoted to the erection of a school or 
chapel in the parish of Loudoun, to be a memorial of the martyred Lady 
l'lora. 





Art. XVI.—An Historical and Descriptive Account of Iceland, Greenland, 
and the Faroe Islands ; with Illustrations of their Natural History. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 

A cAREFULLY condensed and perspicuous account of all that is most worthy 

of recital concerning the singularly interesting islands and shores indicated 

by the title of the book. Nor is the author a mere compiler; for instead 
of clumsily or loosely and incongruously making a patchwork of the publi- 
cation, it contains the well digested matter of extensive reading, patient re- 
search and matured reflection ; while his sympathies bestow a warmth and 

a charm upon the narrative and the speculation judiciously offered which 

imbues the reader’s mind with kindred sentiments. Indeed, cold, barren, 

and desolate as the regions are which he has to describe, the present as well 
as the past history of their inhabitants has particular claims upon our at- 
tention and admiration; while, as regards Natural History, hardly anywhere 
else can objects more curious be found on account of the habits imposed 
upon them by the severity of climate and the exigencies of their situation. 

The literary eminence and achievements of the Icelanders many cen- 
turies ago, and when countries infinitely more favoured, in a multitude of 
ways, were grossly barbarous and ignorant, have often and must ever be the 
theme of marvel. But even down to recent times, and at this day there are 
learned men amongst them, while the people at large may be said to be well 
educated. Take a sketch of their decent and regulated habits, and how 
mental occupation is coupled with the necessary efforts to preserve life and 
to resist the inclemency of the region :— 

‘‘ The inhospitable climate influences everything connected with the moral 
and physical life of the natives. The changes of the seasons alone bring 
variety to the Icelander, and nowhere is this change more sudden or com- 
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plete. Summer and winter, for spring and autumn are unknown, have cach 
their appropriate occupations as diverse as the periods ofthe year. In win. 
ter they generally rise about six or seven in the morning, when the employ- 
ments of the day begin, the family amd servants equally engaging in the 
preparation of food and clothing. Some of the men look after the cattle, 
feeding those which are kept in the house, others spin ropes of wool or 
horse-hair, or are employed in the smithy, making horse-shoes and other 
articles, whilst the boys remove the snow from the pastures for the sheep, 
which are turned out during the day to shift for themselves. The females 
make ready the several meals, ply the spindle and distaff, knit stockings and 
mittens, and occasionally embroider bedcovers and cushions. When evening 
comes on, the whole family are collected into one room, which is at once 
bedchamber and parlour, and the lamp being lighted, they take their seats 
with their work in their hands. Men and women are now similarly en- 
gaved in knitting or weaving, or in. preparing hides for shoes or fishing- 
dresses. While they are thus occupied, one of their number, selected for 
the evening, places himself near the lamp, and reads aloud, generally in a 
singing monotonous voice, some old saga or history. As the reading pro- 
ceeds, the master of the house or some of the more intelligent of the circle 
pass remarks on the more striking incidents of the story or try the inge- 
nuity of the children by questions. Printed books being scarce, there are 
many itinerating historians who gain a livelihood by wandering, like the 
bards of old, from house to house, and reciting their traditionary lore. For 
the same reason, the custom of lending books is very prevalent ; the ex- 
changes being usually made at church, where, even in the most inclement 
season, a few always contrive to be present. The most interesting works 
thus obtained are not unfrequently copied by those into whose hands they 
full, most of the Icelanders writing in a correct and beautiful manner. It is 
much to be regretted, that a people so devoted to learning, and to whose 
ancestors the history of the north is under so many obligations, should be so 
ill supplied with the means of attaining useful information.” 

Inhospitable as are-the climate of Iceland and terrible the hardships of 
the people, to the imaginations of more tenderly reared: races, yet the natives 
cherish a wonderful love for their land, and will return to it after long ab- 
sence to die, as if with assured comfort among its wastes. And how dread- 
ful these wastes often are, even where there had been before, to an Icelan- 
der’s eye, smiling valleys, will appear from the passage now to be cited :— 

‘‘ Instances frequently occur when the Icelander, returning after years of 
absence in a foreign land to spend the evening of his life in the home of his 
childhood, finds its green valleys a desolate wilderness of ice. Often, where 
the declivities are more abrupt, the snow suddenly loses its equilibrium, and 
rolls down with immense fury and a loud noise, which heard in the still 
night resembles distant thunder. The internal fires that still glow in the 
bosom of many of these jékuls frequently hasten this catastrophe by destroy- 
ing the slight hold the ice has on the mountain, and, converting the under- 
stratum into water, float all down into the valleys. It seems to have been 
in this way that the Breidamark Jékul, now twenty miles long by fifteen 
broad and 400 feet high, was formed. It fills a wide plain surrounded by 
high hills, and which, to the eleventh century, or cven later, was a beautiful 
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vale adorned with grass fields, woods, and farms. Jn the thirteenth, and 
especially the fourteenth century, all the volcanoes in this quarter of the 
island were in motion, and the adjoining country was completely desolated 
by floods of water mingled with ice. Of this plain, first inhabited by Hrol- 
laug, a nephew of the far-famed Rollo of Normandy, only a narrow strip of 
sand remains, and even this relic the glacier and the ocean seem about to 
destroy.” 

The natives of the Faroe Islands, who in many respects are not less 
worthy of study than the people we have been hearing of, entertain also ar 
enthusiastic fondness for their birth-place. But we must leave it to our 
readers to seek in the excellent volume before us, the full and engaging ac- 
eounts there to be found concerning them and the other tribes and lands 
which the earnest and indefatigable author has here set himself to describe. 





Art. XVIT.—Sonnets. By Sir Joun Hanmer: London: Moxon. 
SkvERAL of these sonnets are such as might be expected from the author of 
“ Vra Cipolla,” not merely for richness of versification but a condensed ful- 
ness of thought. Take a specimen :— 


BACCHANTE DOLOROSA. 


Under a poplar, in what mournful clime 

Whose shadows change not ever, but the stars 
Shine out, the cold and melancholy Lars 

Of the abode of Gods of the elder time, 

Pale sat Agave; weeping for the crime 

That stained with her own blood the Bromian cars : 
A sistrum at her feet, whose golden bars 

Bore long unreckoned tears, like frosty rime. 

E’en as some moonlit marble, seemed she there ; 
That Phidias might have wrought, on the same day 
When his unresting thought with Jove’s could share ; 
Still was the place, save when, as in the spray 

Of the Pine forest moves the fitful air, 

Stole up a low sad voice and sighed away.” 





Art. XVIII.—Joseph. A Poem. BySir J. D. Pavt, Barr. London: 
Nisbet. 

ScRIPTURE subjects engage the Baronet ; but these seldom read half so well 

as in their original and idiomatic simplicity. 





Art. XIX.—Literary Leaves; or, Prose and Verse, chiefly written in 
India. By D.L. Ricnarpson. Second Edition. London: Allen. 
One of the most pleasing collections of original pieces that have appeared 
for along time. The author’s mind is sound, elegant, and composed ; his 
knowledge precise, his observation accurate, and his feelings rightly directed. 

His style is like his mind, clear, calm, and full. 


; 
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Art. XX.—The Saga of Frithiof: a Legend. Translated from the 
Swedish of Esaias Tegner, Bishop of Wexio, by Oscar Baker. 
ANOTHER translation of Tegner’s Frithiof, and the most vigorous as well as 

apparently least laoured of any we have yet seen of this favourite Saga. 





Art. XXI.—The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Vol. III. London: 
Longman. 

Corruption and Intolerance—The Sceptic—Twopenny Post-bag—Satiri- 
cal and Humorous Poems—lIrish Melodies—are contained in this volume. 
The last named of these contents will excite a more than ordinary interest, 
where it but for the prefatory and explanatory matter with which the poet is 
enriching the collection. But as this is deferred till the melodies are com- 
pleted, we must wait for it with patience. At any rate, the volume has 
come too late to hand to allow time and space for a longer notice. 





Art. XXII.—The German Manual for Self-Tuition. By Wituetm 
Kraver-Kiatrowski. Third Edition. Entirely Revised and Im- 
proved. Three Parts. London: Simpkin. 

We have frequently occasion, and with unqualified approbation, to notice 
this gentleman’s educational works, which extend to a diversity of lan- 
guages. He is certainly one of the most ingenious and zealous teachers, as 
well as writers of elementary books, both for tutors and pupils,—the taught 
and those who must have recourse to self-tuition,—that exists. The num- 
ber of editions to which his works reach, and the continued and repeated 
corrections and enlargements bestowed upon them, announce quite enough 
towards their recommendation. We have a variety of this author’s other 
works recently published before us; but owing to unavoidable circum- 
stances our notices of them must stand over till next month. 











Art. XXIII.—7Zhe Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer Modernized. 
WorpswortH, Leigh Hunt, the editor Mr. R. H. Horne, and others, have 
laboured to popularize Chaucer by giving a modern spelling to the original ; 
or, when that appeared to be insufficient, to render him intelligible or 
attractive, they have endeavoured to recast the poet’s thoughts. The 
volume before us contains the results of these efforts, which do not extend 
however to the whole of the works of the Father of English poctry. We 
have only selections. The names mentioned of the Modernizers speak dis- 
tinctly enough as to the success of the attempts, although the pieces may 


not all be equally true to the spirit of Chaucer, or exactly what he would 
have written had he lived in our day. 





Art. XXIV.—Patchwork. By Cartain Basit Hatt, R.N. 3 vols 
London: Moxon. 

Caprain Hatt’s travels and tours have furnished him with a vast mass of 

materials to turn into stories, or to afford subjects for sketches, off-hand 

remarks, and more elaborate essays ; and when his literary habits, self-con- 
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fidence, and frankness in addition are considered, nothing less can be ex- 
pected from a publication of this kind than a great deal of agrecable, 
amusing, and informing reading. We have not time at the late period of 
the month when these volumes have appeared to go carefully over the seve- 
ral portions of the Patchwork, or to remark on the merits and contents of 
distinct papers. Suffice it to say that France, Switzerland, Italy, Sicily, 
&e. have supplied him with numerous points for observation and discussion, 
—for contrasts and suggestions; and that the royal navy and trading 
marine, with their recent improvements and their prospects obtain from him 
such a plain treatment as must be popular and yet have its weight with pro- 
fessional persons. ‘Two passages, for which only we can command room, 
will serve to show how the Captain complacently passes from topic to topic, 
when there may be no close connexion in the case, and also the sort of 
homely sense which pervades whatever he has to communicate, as well as 
the useful hints which he is fond and frank to throw out :— 

“ As we were driving along, we fell in with a party of Sicilian shepherds 
travelling towards the sea-coast. One of these was playing what I suppose 
is the celebrated Doric reed mentioned by ancient writers. It was formed 
of three pipes made of the common cane, to be seen growing everywhere in 
that country, from which he produced really very sweet music. Three 
hours’ drive next morning brought us to the town of Bronte, from which 
Lord Nelson took his title as .a Sicilian Duke. The estate attached to the 
title lies near the town, and both were very nearly obliterated by a flood of 
lava in 1832; a fate which the hero would have smiled to think of had he 
visited this property, which I believe he never did. About twenty months 
before our visit, the inhabitants of Bronte were thrown into the greatest 
terror by an eruption of Etna, in the flank just above them, from an open- 
ing in which a stream of lava came almost upon their houses. Had it not 
stopped when it did, it must have gone right over the town and smashed it 
as easily as a broad-wheeled waggon would do an old woman's basket of 
eggs, 

“ Supposing the people and their effects out of the way, 1 can imagine no 
more curious or interesting sight than a stream of lava moving at the rate of 
a foot or two in an hour, gradually driving down, crushing, and finally 
swallowing up a whole town, house after house, street after street, churches 
and all, and leaving not a vestige behind! On propounding this specula- 
tion to the guide, he looked at me as if he thought me a monster worthy of 
being thrown into the crater ; and shaking his head, remarked, that after I 
had seen the effects of a lava stream, 1 might probably change my opinion. 

“In the mean time, we followed up the course of the valley above 
Bronte, till we came to the end of the stream of lava which had so lately 
threatened the town. We found it about a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
feet deep, and perhaps one-third of a mile wide ; the outer surface or crust 
consisting of huge piles of broken masses of scoriated lava as black as coal, 
the whole scene being very dreary and desolate to look at. This desolation 
was rendered more striking by the corners of gardens, ends of walls, bits of 
corn-fields, peeping from underneath the lava, all burnt up and destroyed. 
Everything indicated the irresistible nature of the fiery torrent, and foretold 
too surely the fate, sooner or later, not only of this fated spot, but of Ran- 
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dazzo, Catania, and all the rest, which must in turn be overwhelmed again 
and again as they have been before.” 

Again,— 

**So far as I am able to judge from what I have seen or been told of the 
climate of Sicily, I should consider it the best in Europe for a delicate pa- 
tient; and yet, by reason of a strange prejudice on the part of the natives, 
that island is rendered almost entirely useless in this respect. They have 
unfortunately taken a notion into their head, I believe without any founda- 
tion, that consumption is not only occasionally infectious—but that it is 
always so—even worse than the plague or any other disease. Consequently 
they will not admit a person suspected of having a tendency to pulmonary 
complaints into their houses. If any one afflicted with this malady should 
die among them, a ban is put on the house, its furniture destroyed, and no 
one allowed to inhabit it for a period of many months. As this is ruinous 
ito innkeepers and inconvenient to all, and as every native firmly believes 
n the truth of this persuasion, it becomes impossible for any consumptive 
patient to find house-room in Sicily. I have even heard of instances of 
such persons being allowed to perish in the streets or in the country-roads, 
to which they were driven by the excessive terror of the inhabitants.” 

This much from Captain Hall’s agreeab'e Olla Podrida. 





Art. XXV.—A Faithful Picture of the French Revolution. By W.C. 
Arnett, A.M. Glasgow: M‘Phun. 

Tus work professes to contain a full and impartial account of the French 
Revolution and its attendant horrors, illustrated by numerous details of the 
sanguinary cruelties committed by the mob and the military on the helpless 
and innocent populace. But the author has failed even in attempting to 
paint a faithful and accurate picture of the facts, much more to afford a 
philosophical view of the terrible political whirlwind. 





Art. XXVI.—Sketches of the Coal-Mines in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham. By T. H. Hatr. Madden and Co. 

SEVERAL parts of this large (it is of a folio size) and beautifully illustrated 

work have appeared, and which contain descriptions and particular details 

of the Wallsend and Willington collieries. We shall not however enter 

into these, but extract some of the preliminary observations which are of a 

more general character, and less technical. 

That coal is an article of unmeasured importance, and that it is the most 
valuable and serviceable of all minerals become obvious truths the moment 
that one reflects on the following facts :—Without coal the forge and the 
foundry would be comparatively useless ; it is by coal that other precious 
metals are rendered available, as well as all the gigantic discoveries in 
science and manufactures. What without its means would the steam-engine 
be, and all the masses of machinery which steam-power puts in motion? 
But we need not do more than set the mind upon this train of contempla- 
tion, and therefore proceed to copy out some historical notices. 

“Much learned discussion has been brought to bear on the history of 
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coal, and of the coal-trade. The well-known description of this fossil by 
Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, is the earliest known record of its ex- 
istence ; for the occasional use of the word in our translation of the Scrip- 
tures evidently refers to burning wood. The celt, found in a vein of coal 
at Craigy Pare, Monmouthshire, proves it to have been known by the an- 
cient Britons: and the ashes discovered in the Roman stations at Lanches- 
ter, Ebchester, and other places, bear conclusive testimony to the use of coal 
by the masters of the world. Some have argued that it was known to the 
Saxons by the name of Grefan. The tota! silence of the records, about 
the time of the Conquest, on the subject of coal, is easily accounted for by 
the turbulence of the period, when the north of England, in particular, was 
rendered a smoking wilderness by the Norman king. One of the earliest 
documents in which it is mentioned is the ‘ Boldon Book’ of Bishop Pud- 
sey, 1180, in which, though the term ‘ wodlades’ frequently occurs, we 
find the following notices of coal:—At Escomb, near Bishop Auckland, 
‘a collier holds a toft and croft, and four acres, providing coals for the 
cart-smith of Coundon.’ At Bishopwearmouth, ‘ the smith has twelve 
acres for the iron work of the carts, and finds his ewn coal ;’ and at Sedge- 
field, the smith has one oxgang upon similar conditions. At that period, 
probably, little more coal was worked than what could be found at or near 
the day. Delving would lead to perpendicular boring, which led again to 
horizontal working. What was the condition of the persons who actually 
worked the coal cannot now be ascertained. It is said that, in ancient 
times, the Scottish colliers had so little relish for their employment, and 
were, at the same time, in such a servile condition, that they were chained 
to the pits. Certain it is that, in the present day, in some countries of 
Europe, where the agricultural labourers, or serfs, are held in a state of 
thrallage approximating to that of the ‘ villains’ named in the ‘ Boldon 
Book,’ the mines are entirely worked by slaves and criminals. The 
charter of King Henry III. to the townsmen of Newcastle, to dig coal and 
stone in the Castle Field and the Forth, was granted in 1239, Some idea 
of the value of coal-mines at that era may be formed from the lessee of the 
mines under the manors of Whickham and Gateshead, granted by Bishop 
Bury to Sir Thomas Gray, Knt., and John Pulhore, rector of Whickham, 
for twelve years, under 500 marks rent. This lease was renewed to the 
same parties by Bishop Hatfield in 1356. The struggle between utility 
and prejudice on the use of coal has already been detailed. The former 
prevailed, of course, and the coal-trade has continued to increase to the 
present day. It would be tedious to enumerate the various legislative 
enactments that have been passed for its regulation. The price of this es- 
sential article of trade has also often been enhanced by monopolies, one of 
the most important of which originated in the ‘ Grand Lease’ of the manors 
and royalties of Gateshead and Whickham, which Queen Elizabeth ob- 
tained for ninety-nine years, at an annual rent of 90/., and which she 
transferred to the Earl of Leicester. That nobleman assigned it to his 
Secretary, Thomas Sutton, the founder of the Charter House, who sold 
it to the mayor and burgesses of Newcastle for 12,000/. On each 
of these transfers the price of coal advanced in London, until the 
matter became a subject of complaint by the lord mayor, From the Host- 
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men’s books, the following particulars have been collected. In 1602 there 
were twenty-eight members of the company, whose vend was 9080 tons of 
coals, by means of eighty-five keels. In 1615, 400 ships were employed in 
the coasting trade; besides French and Dutch vessels, for the supply of 
their respective countries. Inthe following year, 13,675 tons of coals were 
shipped ; and in 1622, 14,420 tons. The civil wars (partly induced by the 
impolitic tampering of King Charles I. with the coal trade) checked this 
stream of prosperity. The panic which occurred when the Scots entered 
Newcastle, after their victory at Newburn, has been described by Rushworth, 
In 1643, the Marquess of Newcastle ordered the coal-mines to be fired ; but 
this catastrophe was prevented by General Leslie. After the capture of 
the town by the Scots in 1644, the parliament undertook the management 
of the trade in coals, the price of which had risen in London to 41. per chal- 
dron. Notwithstanding their efforts, however, much distress was occasion- 
ally experienced in the metropolis from the scarcity and dearness of fuel, 
The principal events in the subsequent history of the coal-trade, are the 
imposts laid upon it for the rebuilding of St. Paul’s and other churches, and 
the ‘ Richmond shilling.’ ”’ 

Mr. Hair, then goes on to state what has been the amount of coals exported 
from some of the collieries, during different years. It increased gradually 
during the last century. The annual average from Newcastle from 1704 
to 1710, was about 178,143 chaldrons. We shall not accompany him regu- 
larly down to the present period, but conclude with merely stating that the 
increase in the trade in 1838 over that of the preceding year was 339,114 
tons of coals, and 2421 tons of cinders,—that is, the trade coast-wise and 
foreign taken together ; and this is confining it to the ports of Newcastle, 
Sunderland, and Stockton. What then must be the entire trade in Britain? 
what the entire consumption of British coal ? 





Art. XXVII.—Passages in the Life of a Radical. Nos. 1—16. By 
SamurL Bamrorp. Published by the Author. Middleton, near 
Manchester. 1841. 

Samuet Bamrorp is a weaver, who in his autobiography details many of 
the occurrences in the political commotions of the north of England, from 
1816 to 1821; interspersing the narrative, which often concerns himself 
personally, with opinions and suggestions relative to later events and re- 
forming views. From the extracts which we shall give it will be seen that 
he is a man of mettle; of strong sense, of ardent feeling, and of earnest 
purpose. He writes like an upright and honest man; and seeing that the 
things which he has to record were of a stirring and extraordinary character, 
the story becomes deeply interesting, merely as an autobiography. But it 
has higher claims to notice, for it sheds a strong and we believe a genuine 
light upon certain notorious national events, and also upon class opinions,— 
their origin and progress. It above all, perhaps, ought to engage the at- 
tention of the higher orders of society and of our rulers, on account of the 
clear and affecting insight which it affords respecting the condition of mul- 
titudes in the north of England, who form some of the strongest of the 
thews and sinews of the country ; the intelligence of the operatives in the 
districts alluded to being powerfully combined with physical muscle. 
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And yet Mr. Bamford is no “ physical-foree man.” Speaking of the Re- 
formers of 1816, he says :— 

‘Some of the nustrum-mongers of the present day would have been made 
short work of by the Reformers of that time; they would not have been 
tolerated for more than one speech, but handed over to the civil power. It 
was not until we became infested by spies, incendiaries, and their dupes,— 
distracting, misleading, and betraying,—that physical force was mentioned 
amongst us. After that our moral power waned; and what we gained by 
the accession of demagogues, we lost by their criminal violence, and the es- 
trangement of real friends.” 

Mr. B. was an office-bearer in some of the Reform clubs during the 
period of which he writes ; but from the beginning had not only cause to be 
suspicious of the honesty of many of the loudest professors of Radical prin- 
ciples, but to have all along strenuously resisted every thing like recourse to 
violent measures. When by the instigation of traitors and spies a number 
of the people of Lancashire were induced to enter upon what he calls the 
“blanket expedition,” he exerted his good sense against its folly ; an expe- 
dition which undertook to march to London with the view of presenting a 
petition to the Prince Regent, provided only with blankets and such like 
rough covering, in which to bivouac by the way. We must afford a short 
space to the account of this enterprize.— 

‘“‘The appearance of these misdirected people was calculated to excite, in 
considerate minds, pity rather than resentment. Some appeared to have 
strength in their limbs and pleasure in their features ; others already with 
doubt in their looks, and hesitation in their steps. A few were decently 
clothed, and well appointed for the journey ; many were covered only by 
rags which admitted the cold wind, and were already damped by a gentle 
but chilling rain. Some appeared young, with health on their cheeks, 
every care behind and hope alone before ; the thoughts of others were pro- 
bably reverting to their homes on the hill sides, or in the sombre alleys of 
the town, where wives and children had resigned them for a time, in hopes 
of their return with plenty, and never more to part. Here a youth was 
waving his hand to a damsel pale and tremulous with alarm; yonder an 
attenuated being, giving back, after kissing it, a poorly child to the arms of 
its mother ; he hastens towards his comrades with willing but feeble steps, 
looking back on those, so poor, but oh! how dear; the child is hushed with 
a caress, the mother turning it gently to her cold and nurtureless bosom ; 
nurtureless of every thing save deep and tender love. Her looks are still 
directed the way he goes! he has disappeared; and whilst her tears flow, 
the poor but cleanly mantle is drawn over the little one, and in a conflict of 
grief, hope, and fear, she thoughtfully wends to her obscure and cheerless 
abode. A body of yeomanry soon afterwards followed those simple-minded 
men, and took possession of the bridge at Stockport. Many of them turned 
back to their homes; a body of them crossed the river below and entered 
Cheshire, several received sabre wounds, and one man was shot dead on 
Lancashire hill Of those who persisted in their march it is only necessary 
to say, that they arrived at nine o’clock at night in the market-place at 
Macclesfield, being about one hundred and cighty in number. Some of 
them lay out all night, and took the earliest dawn to find their way home. 
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Some were lodged and hospitably entertained by friends; some paid for 
quarters, and some were quartered in prison. Few were those who 
marched the following morning. About a score arrived at Leek, and six 
only were known to pass Ashbourne bridge. And so ended the blanket 
expedition.” 

The great meeting of the Reformers of Manchester, so distinguised by 
the “‘ Massacre,” consisted of persons, so Mr. B. says, who were “ armed 
only with a self-approving conscience,” such being the order issued by the 
leaders. We quote his account of the butchery :— 

“On the cavalry drawing up, they were received with a shout of good- 
will, as I understood it. They shouted again, waving their sabres over 
their heads ;, and then, slackening rein, and striking spur into their steeds, 
they dashed forward and began cutting the people... . For a moment the 
crowd held back, as in a pause: there was a rush heavy and resistless as a 
headlong sea; and a sound, like low thunder, with screams, prayers, and 
imprecations, from the crowd moiled aud sabre-doomed who could not 
escape ....On the breaking of the crowd, the yeomanry wheeled; and 
dashing wherever there was an opening, they followed, pressing and wound- 
ing. Many females appeared as the crowd opened; and striplings, or mere 
youths were also found. Their cries were piteous and heart-rending, and 
would, one might have supposed, have disarmed any human resentment; but 
here their appeals were made in vain... . In ten minutes from the com- 
mencement of the havoc, the field was an open and almost deserted space, 
The sun looked down through a sultry and almost motionless air. The cur- 
tains and blinds of the windows within view were all closed. A gentleman 
er two might occasionally be seen looking out from one of the new houses, 
near the door of which a group of persons (special constable) was collected : 
others. were assisting the wounded or carrying off the dead. The hnstings 
remained, with a few broken and hewed flag-staves erect, and a torn and 
gashed banner or two drooping ; whilst, over the whole field were strewed 
caps, bonnets, hats, shawls, and shoes, and other parts of male and female 
attire—trampled, torn, and/bloody. ‘lhe yeomanry had dismounted : some 
were easing their horses’ girths, others adjusting their accoutrements ; and 
some were Wiping their sabres. Several mounds of human beings still re- 
mained where they had fallen, crushed down and smothered. Some of 
these were groaning,—others, with staring eyes, were gasping for breath, 
and others. would never breathe more. All was silent, save those low sounds 
and the occasional neighing and pawing of steeds. Persons might some- 
times be noticed peeping from attics and over the tall ridges of houses, but 
they quickly withdrew, as if fearful of being observed, or unable to sustain 
the full gaze of a scene so hideous and so abhorrent.” 

The autobiographer, in spite of all his caution, and desire to avoid the 
breach of the laws, while pursuing what he considered and still considers a 
right course, with some slight modifications of opinion, induced by expe- 
rience, as he candidly confesses, got more than once into trouble. He was 
even sent a prisoner to London to be examined, on one occasion, before the 
Privy Council ; when he was strongly affected by the leniency of the king's 
higher officers as contrasted with the harshness of the rural authorities. 
The manner of his bearing and the straightforward simplicity of his answers 
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before the Council, appear to have had a very favourable influence upon the 
Secretary of State and his colleagues; for he was soon liberated on his own 
recognizances. Still he was at first remanded until some additional infor- 
mation was to be received from Manchester, which order led to the follow- 
ing reply, with which we close a work that is published at the author’s own 
risk, but which from its literary merits as well as inherent importance 
should find more than a remunerating circulation. This was the Radical’s 
reply to Lord Sidmouth :— 

‘My Lord, if you think proper to wait for information which will esta- 
blish a charge of high treason against me, your Lordship may wait for ever, 
as I am certain that no such information will arrive. I then went on to 
state that my conduct had been quite opposed to treason,—that I had cer- 
tainly done all which lay in my power to promote the cause of Parliament- 
ary Reform, but I had always acted openly, and, I trusted, legally—that I 
did not think his Majesty’s ministers were fully acquainted with the state of 
the country, and the condition of the people; nor did I perceive how they 
could be, considering the partial source from which their information must 
be derived,—that the gentry, or what was called the higher classes, were 
too proud or too indifferent to examine minutely the abodes of the poor and 
the distressed ; and that the interests of many, as well as their want of ac- 
curate knowledge, tended to elicit from them distorted or partial statements 
of facts. The poor, I said, would be content, could they only procure the 
common necessaries of life by hard labour, but they could not even do that, 
and, if ministers were thoroughly acquainted with the distress of the people, 
they would be surprised that the country was not a scene jof confusion and 
horror, instead of being, as it was, peaceable, though discontented.” 


Notices. 








Art. XXVIII.— The Romance of Jewish History. By the Missxs C. and M° 
Moss. 3 vols. Saunders and Otley. 
SacrED History turned into romance is a mistaken idea, the attempt being 
to illustrate particular periods and persons already familiar to us from the 
matchless narratives in the Old Testament. In fact it is this familiarity, 
together with fixed belief and unalterable associations in the mind, that pre- 
vents us from tolerating a new version, especially one professing to be ro- 
mantic and therefore fiction. The idea of profanity occurs in such a case. 
At the same time it is impossible to feel otherwise than that the Misses Moss 
have cherished a pious purpose in the production of these volumes, while 
they have displayed powers which if employed upon a more happily selected 
theme must have met with our hearty commendation. There are plenty of 
Jewish traditions, and sufficiently strong-marked lineaments among the 
“ peculiar people” to furnish them with subjects capable of being romantic- 


a illustrated, without at all meddling with Scripture-men of mighty 
valour. 





Art. XXIX.—The Popular Encyclopedia. Vol. VII, Part 2. Glasgow : 
Blackie and Son. 

Tus Part presents to us the conclusion of the Supplementary matter, which 

has been added to this beautiful edition of the famous Conversations-Dic- 
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tionary. We have looked into some of the new papers, which bring down 
to the latest date the popular kind of information contained in the work, 
and believe it to be not unworthy of the older matter to be found in the 
Encyclopedia. The Part before us begins with “ Dundee,” and ends with 
“* Wyatville” (Sir Jeffrey). When we consider the cheapness and elegance 
of the edition, and the excellence of its contents, we must pronounce it to 
be unrivalled amongst its class. 





Art. XXX.—The Playfair Papers ; or, Brother Jonathan, “ the smartest 
nation in all creation.” Illuminated by Rossrt CrurksHanxk. Three 
Vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 

THESE are rough and often vigorous sketches of Brother Jonathan—of Ame- 

rican manners and character. But they are also frequently coarse and 

hackneyed. 





Art. XXXI.— The Knightage of Great Britain and Ireland 
Tue Knighthood of the Garter, the Bath, the Thistle, St. Patrick, &c., 
with lists and notices of a biographical character. 





Art. XXXII.—The Forester’s Offering. By Spencer T. Hatt, a Native 
of Sherwood Forest. 

Mr. HAtt is a working printer at York, but is a native of the Forest. 
The handsome volume, of which he is not only the author but the typo- 
grapher, consists both of poetry and prose, descriptive of the ‘‘ merry green 
wood,” with notices of the inhabitants and their occupations, now and here- 
tofore. Mr. Hall will not have it that Robin Hood made free with other 
people’s goods, and his vindication is spirited. Tudeed there is freshness 
and health throughout the volume, and the sentiments are those not only 
of a generous but a poetic mind. 





Art. XXXIII.—Lectures on the English Comic Writers. By Wit.1aM 

Hazuitr. Third Edition. Edited by his Son. 
Few will be able to appreciate or relish fully the wit and humour of our 
comic writers, without Hazlitt’s company and criticism. His govt for the 
productions of these masters was most hearty ; it was also nice and most dis- 
criminating. In this reprint we have some new matter from several of the 
author’s fragmentary pieces. The volume isone ofa series of Hazlitt’s 
works, by the same competent editor, who inherits much of his father’s fine 
taste. 





Art. XXXIV.—The Scientific and Literary Treasury. By SaMmuet 
Maunpver. Longman. 

Tus ‘‘ New and Popular Encyclopedia of the Belles Lettres,” hardly re- 

quires another word to be said of it, than that is by the author of ‘* The 

Treasury of Knowledge,” &c., being a dictionary equally crammed, not 
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merely with condensed but digested information about men and things, as 
well as the meaning of words ; information too nowhere else to be met with 
in one book, seldom or ever so briefly yet distinctly given. 





—_—— 


Art. XXXV.—Mora: a Fragment of a Tale. Saunders and Otley. 
In the Byron style of story-telling : it has vigour as well as fluency. 





——— 


Art. XXXVI.—Spinal Diseases, with an Improved Plan of Cure. By 
J. H. Ropertson. M.D. 

Many are the publications which appear relative to Spinal affections, show- 
ing that this class of diseases is numerous. According to Dr. Robertson’s. 
experience the preponderance of these complaints on the side of the males 
or the females varies at different stages of life. Then as to the classes of 
society that are most liable to, or most affected by the complaint, his opinion 
differs considerably from that of other writers and practitioners. His work 
ought to be extensively consulted on these and other points by the medical 
profession. But as the publication is intended for popular circulation, we 
have to say of it that its details and descriptions are perspicuous, while the 
views whichit discloses of life in the illustration of his doctrines, are striking 
and frequently original. Some of the hardships of the poor, the labourious, 
and the canstantly toiled, are brought to light by him in forms perhaps 
never before made the subject of a medical book. Just hear how the style 
of church accommodation may affect the hard-working man,— 

“Very many of the class of patients who are during the week engaged in 
some occupation employing most of their time, have assured me that they 
could not attend church on Sunday from the pain and fatigue they expe- 
rienced there ; but were obliged to lie in bed the greater part of that day, 
to recover from the fatigues of the preceding week, and to enable them to 
bear those of that tocome. The absurd upright position of the backs of seats 
in most of our churches is one cause of this. Were they more inclined back- 
wards, as in new churches they could easily be made, and indeed in many are 
now making, it would not only be productive of much comfort to many, at 
present constant attenders upon church, but would enable many to attend 
there who at present cannot remain so long in the all but upright position, 
without a continued sensation of fatigue and pain, followed by difficulty 
of breathing, swelling in the throat, beating of the heart, ringing in the ears, 
giddiness, and ultimately fainting.” 

But church-pew carpenters or designers are not the only bungling and 
unreasoning mechanicians. Says the Doctor,— 

“Some time ago, being dissatisfied with most bandages I saw, I waited 
upon certain makers, and said that having many patients with weak and 
diseased backs, I would be happy to send them to them, provided they could 
show me any pattern, plan, drawing, or made bandage, that I could consci- 
entiously approve of as likely to be of service to those intrusting their cases 
to my care. 

“IT was much surprised to find that they had neither pattern nor bandage 
made, plan to describe, nor drawing to exhibit. Upon expressing my won- 
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der, they bade me send the patient to them, and never trouble myself about 
the matter! ‘ It was very strange if they had been so many years in busi- 
ness, and could not invent one! that Doctors and , (naming, of 
course, highly-respectible practitioners, ) were in the habit of sending patients 
there, and never looked after them !’ 

“‘ After having frequently seen persons wearing their ‘ inventions’ and 
knowing that during the time they did so they got daily worse, it was not 
very likely that I should submit to have my professional judgment super- 
seded in this cool way by that of a mere mechanic ; one too who had given 
me no evidence that he could do what he pretended, or that he was in any 
way acquainted with the laws that govern the production of disease or resto- 
ration to health. 

Again :— 

“ If it be asked why these contrivances are called absurd, I answer, be- 
cause they treat the back of a human being as if it were a piece of dead 
matter. The great muscles ofthe back are not very numerous, but they are 
large and very powerful ; and their most important use is to support and as- 
sist the back, head, and upper parts of the body in their various motions, 
Now, if you can conceive these muscles bound up in a strong iron case, 
prevented from exerting themselves, and the head and shoulders receiving 
that support from another quarter which it was the business of these mus- 
cles to give, you conceive the case in question; and any one, when he 
knows that the structure of a muscle is impaired by disuse and compres- 
sion, can understand how this supporting of the one shoulder is about as 
bad as pressing down the other would be—how the backs of these misman- 
aged persons must get weaker and weaker, the parts that nature put there 
for the purpose of supporting them having been disabled by the very means 
taken to improve them. 

‘** Nor is this all ; for after these machines have been worn for some time, 
it is with the greatest difficulty, sometimes not at all, that they can be laid 
aside. All the patients that I have found wearing them have assured me, 
that though they did not fell comfortable with them on, they yet had a de- 
gree of support from them, and felt the want of them on their being laid 
aside.” 

One would at first suppose that the tailor’s occupation was particularly 
productive of spinal disease ; but when the other circumstances are equal 
and ordinary, our author says the case is not so: a strut is the peculiar 
result. 

‘Those of them who are originally well made, and not decrepit or dis- 
eased, walk remarkably erect—so much so as to have the appearance of a 
strut, a kind of caricature of a walk which, upon examination, will be found 
to be the natural effect of the strong action of the muscles of their backs, 
rendered powerful, in comparison to those in front, from the position in 
which they usually sit, and the necessity for sustaining and pulling upwards 
and backwards their head and shoulders.” 














